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PREFACE. 


The first essay in the following publication was part- 
ly read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; the 
second was written in consequence of the discoveries 
made in comparing the former. 

I have no hopes that I am right in every respect. 
I am, however, convinced, that chance and careful in^ 
quiry have enabled me to tlirow some light on the 
Geography of the campaigns of Xenophon and Alex- 
ander. 

It depends much upon the reception which this 
Work may experience, whether I venture on the pub- 
lication of a much larger work on the Geography of 
Ancient Asia. 

I beseech the learned reader to remember, that this 
Book was principally written during the few inter- 
vals of leisure that could be enjoyed by ^e head mas- 
ter of a large public school. There have been times 
when I have deeply regretted the want of sufficient 
leisure to prosecute these and similar studies ; but I 
have always been consoled by witnessing the man- 
ner in which most men, who are masters pf their o^n 
time, mispend and abuse it. 



PREFACE. 


nil 

I have ntf obligatimu to admoirk^ge, wt thudcs 
to retuTD : the merit or demerit of tiie work is eatire- 

ly my own. And if I reap no other rewm^ i aen 

€ 

at least boast that I have derived tiie most intense 
gratification &om the prosecution of the inquiry. 


Edinburgh^ October, 1829. 


ERRATA. 

Page 19, line 19, Kerah instead of Kerat. 

25, — 20, for for read/rom. 

64, — 13, for or read and. 

65, — 20, for Marcelltu read Marcettihus, 
..i.— 75, — 15, for east read case 
— 106, ^ 2, after harbour insert a comma. 

131, — 24, for 75® read 73®. 

160, 6, for at read a/. 

- — 189, — 15, for simtid read wo/aid. 

304, — 9, for Taurus read Tauris. 
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MEMOIR 

ON THB 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 

OP 

ECBATANA, &c. 


If a Roman station in the wilds of Caledonia be an 
object of interest ; . if nthe discovery of the . site of a 
Greek or Egyptian toi^, scarcely noticed in history, 
be welcomed as conferring a benefit on antiquarian 
science,—! mj^ be pardoned for calling the attention 
of the l^iety to the consideration of the gec^aphical 
position of a city, which, for a long succession of 
years, ranked among the capitals of thelcnown world. 
And although I am aware that European feeling is 
peculiarly callous on Asiatic subjects, wd that not 
only the comparative, but even the positive geography 
of. the immense and important regions of central Asia 
is a n^licted study, I yet entertain a faint hope 
that dreumstances may combine to render the prOf 
posed inquiry into the situation of the ancient Ecba> 
as interrating as a descri|^on of the latest, disk 
covery of an ice-bound island wl^in the arctic drd^^ 
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or of a desert-environed tribe in the centre of Africa. 
For the course of events rapidly tends to make the^ 
geographical positions of Modem Persia an object of 
deep interest to every patriotic Briton, and our eastern 
empire may prove the cause of realizing the wish of 
Horace in a manner at once surprising and curious ; 
for the helium lacrymosum, which he prayed might 
be scattered to the opposite limits of the Roman 
world, may yet, by the northern ruler of the arctic 
regions, be directed in geographical succession, “ in 
Persas atque Britannos” And although he now 
claims the frozen Niphates as his natural boundary, 
and is master of the lesser streams that serve to swell 
the majestic current of the Median river, the Scy- 
thian neither unstrings his bow nor thinks of quitting 
the field. 

According to Herodotus, Ecbatana was built near 
the close of the eighth century, B. C. by Dejoces, the 
founder, or (as other authors say) the restorer of the 
Median monarchy. The father of history furnishes 
us with no hint whence we may infer its relative 
position on the map of Media. His description of 
the fortress is particular. “ The Medes, in obedience 
to their king’s command, built those spacious and 
massy fortifi'’ations now called Ecbatana, circle with- 
in circle, according to the following plan. Each 
inner circle overtops its outer neighbour by the 
height of the battlements alone. This was effected 
partly by the nature of the ground, a conical hill, 
partly by the building itself. The number of the 
circles was seven ; within the innem^ost were built 
the palace and the treasury. The circumference of 
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, the outermost wall and of the city Athens may be 
regarded as nearly equal. The battlements of the first 
circle •are white, — of the second, black, — of the third, 
Icarlet, — of the fourth, azure, — of the fifth orange. 
All these are brilliantly coloured with different paints. 
But the battlements of the sixth circle are gilt with 
silver, oi^the seventh with gold. Dejoces constructed 
these walls around his palace for his own personal 
safety. But he ordered the mass of the Median 
nation to construct their houses in a circle round the 
outward wall.”* 

But the orientals, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
claimed a far more ancient origin for Ecbatana. 
They not only described it as the capital of the first 
Median monarchy, founded by Arbaces, but as exist- 
ing prior to the era of the famed and fabulous Semi- 
ramis. That victorious and wonder-working queen, 
in the course of her royal progresses, “ arrived at 
Ecbatana, a city situated in a plain, and there built 
a magnificent palace. She also honoured the place 
with more elaborate proofs of her patronage. For 
as the city was badly supplied with water, and there 
was no spring in the neighbourhood, with immense 
labour and expense she introduced abundance of 
excellent water, and furnished the whole city with 
copious streams. At the distance of twelve stadia 
from Ecbatana there is the mountain Orontes, of 
extraordinary ruggedness and height. The perpen- 
dicular ascent to the summit is twenty-five stadia.’ 


* Herodotus, b. i. c. 98-99. 
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As there was on the opposite side of this hill a. large, 
lake, which discharged its waters into a river, Semi- 
ramis perforated the root of this mountain, and form- 
ed a tunnel fifteen feet broad and forty feet high. 
Through this she conveyed the lake-stream, and 
supplied the city with water.”* 

Such was Ecbatana under the Assyrian aiyJ Median 
dynasties ; nor did it suffer any diminution of dignity 
under Persian ascendancy. It continued to be a 
royal residence of the great Cyrus and his successors. 
“ Cyrus spent seven months of the colder season at 
Babylon, because the climate is warm; the three 
spring months at Susa ; the two hottest months of 
the year at Ecbatana. By thus acting, he always 
lived in vernal warmth and coolness.”f 

The Macedonian conquest did not prove destruc- 
tive to Ecbatana, and the avenging hand that con- 
signed to the flames the Persepolitan palace of the 
destroyer of Athens, sjiared the splendid fortress of 
the Median Dejoces. In it Alexander deposited the 
treasiwes taken from Persepolis and Pasargada, and 
one of the last acts of his life was a royal visit to 
Ecbatana. Although not equally favoured by the 
Seleucidae, it still maintained the traces of its former 
grandeur ; and Polybius has left on record the follow- 
ing description of its state under Antiochus, sur- 
named the Great : — 

“ It was originally the capital of M^ia, and 
seems greatly to have surpassed the other cities, both 


* Diodorus Siculus, p. 72. 


t Xen. Cyropsed. b. viii. c. 6. 
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in wealth and the magnificence of its buildings. It 
is situated among the low hills at the foot of Mount 
Oron|:es, and is not itself fortified. But it possesses 
•an artificial citadel, admirably constructed for secu- 
rity. Close to it is the royal palace. But it is dif- 
ficult to decide whether the entire omission or a 
particular description of this building be the wisest 
course. For, as Ecbatana furnishes the finest subject 
for writers who love to publish marvellous descrip- 
tions, and are wont to exaggerate and embellish 
particular circumstances, so also its very magni- 
ficence confounds and disturbs the writer who is 
prudently afraid to utter any thing not likely to 
be believed by the majority of mankind. But to 
proceed. The palace is nearly seven stadia in cir- 
cumference, and, by the magnificence of its various 
edifices and ornaments, proves the great prosperity 
of its original founders. For although all the timber 
was either cypress or cedar, not a bit of wood-work 
was allowed to be visible. The beams, the ceilings, 
the columns, both of the porticoes and piazzas, were 
coated, partly with silver, partly with golden plates, 
and all the tiles were of silver. The greatest part had 
been stripped at the first invasion of Alexander and his 
Macedonians, and the rest during the s.]i})remacy of 
Antigonus, and Seleucus, the son of Nicanor. Yet, 
after all, when Antiochus visited Ecbatana, the temple 
dedicated to the goddess Anaea had its pillars still , 
coated with gold, and many silver tiles were deposited 
in it. There were also remaining a few gold and 
many silver bricks. These were all brought to.the 
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royal mint, and the sum coined amounted to near 
four thousand talents.”* 

Soon after this last spoliation, the degenerate de- 
scendants of Seleucus the Victorious were driven from* 
Upper Asia by the Arsacidae, and Ecbatana once more, 
as we are informed by Strabo, became the favourite 
summer-residence of the reigning dynasty. And we 
have the authority of Tacitus, to show thal at the 
close of the first centuiy^^it still continued to be the 
Parthian capital. There is also a curious pjissage in 
Josephus, which may Ije quoted as evidence of the 
extraordinary favour with which Ecbatana had al- 
ways been treated by its successive conquerors :■ — 

“ Daniel built in the Median Ecbatana an ark 
(Baris) on a most magnificent scale, and exquisitely 
finished. And it is preserved to the present day. 
The spectators think it newly erected, and ask if it 
was not finished on the day they see it. So fresh 
does it appear, and so completely does it preserve its 
original beauty, and betray no marks of age, after so 
long a lapse of tirne.f Median, Persian, and Parthian 
kings are to this day buried in this ark. The person 
to whose charge it was originally given was a Jewish 
priest ; and the same regulation is preserved to the 
present time. ^ The structure is worthy of its founder. 


* Polyb. b. X. frag. iv. 

t The e;(traordinary freshness which even the chisel-marks 
still present, on the excavated rocks of Persepolis, has been re- 
marked by mar.y modern travellers, and proves how well cal- 
culated the clirndle is for the preservation of such monuments'. 
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and sure to excite the admiration of any one who 
* may be induced by this accoimt to visit it.”* 

'W^cn the Persians, under the house of Sassan, 
A. D. 226 , recovered the dominion of Upper Asia, not 
only a natural feeling of reverence for the ancient 
seat of empire, and for the tombs of their ancestors, 
but also stern necessity, must have led them to cherish 
their Median capital as a favom'ite residence. For 
during the long and bloodyN;ontest between Pome 
and Persia, the Euphrates and Tigris repeatedly 
proved too feeble barriei’s on their westeni frontier, 
and Seleuceia and Ctesiphon were more than once 
desolated by the Roman legions. Yet the natural 
bulwarks of Mount Zagros were never forced, nor 
did the matrons of Ecbataua ever witness the smoke 
of a Roman camp. Consequently, we find from Ain- 
mianus Marcellinus, that, near the close of the fourth 
century, Ecbatana continued to be a great and forti« 
fied city. 

Having thus historically ascertained its existence 
as a mighty and flourishing city dm’ing the space of 
near twelve centuries, it may well be asked if there 
can be any doubt of its relative situation in compara^ 
tive geography? Surely some remains of former 
magnificence, some traditionary lore among thb 
neighbouring tribes must still serve to identify the 
spot, and guide the researches of the antiquarian. 
Nineveh perished at a period prior to the authentic 
records of profane history, yet its ruins still exist.^ 


Jew. Antiq. book x. cap. 11. sect. 7- 
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The Mesopotamian trib^ have for eighty geReiRtiona 
drawn their huilding-materials from the scattered 
fragments of Babylon, nor have the Euphrates and 
its inundations been idle in the work of decomposi>' 
tion, yet its brick-quarries remain unexhausted. The 
massy antiquities and gigantic excavations of Perse- 
polis still impress the traveller with mingled awe and 
admiration ; and even Susa, in its desolation, showa 
ample proofr of its fe^er vast extent. Yet the 
destructipn of these is attested in ancient history. 
But Ecbatana, which alone of her sister-capitals 
escaped unscathed into the darkness of the middle 
ages, has alone continued unidentified in modem 
times. And for this it is difficult to account. For 
Ecbatana cannot be compared to those cities whidi, 
elevated into temporary splendour by the favour of 
one monarch, have been consigned to insignificance 
by the neglect of his successes ; nor to those cities 
which, like Tyre and Alexandreia, depending upon 
commerce as the source of their prosperity, have 
fallen into decay when the streams of commerce have 
been diverted into other channels. For its vicinity, 
although provided neither with maritime nor inland 
navigation, furnished, (historically speaking) for more 
than a thoiuand years, necessaries and luxuries for n 
mighty capital, and must have possessed peculiar 
advantages, which could alone have enabled it suc- 
cessfully to withstand the capricious whims of As-^ 
Syrian, Median, Persian, Macedonian, and Parthian de- 
spots, and have induced them to become its voluntary 
denizens. - Siiph a vicinity must therefore still possess 
a great city; for as Mosiil draws from the same 
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sources which once supported Nineveh, as Babylon 
'was exhausted by the Grecian Seleuceia and its bar> 
bariai\ sister, Ctesiphon, as Bagdat rose from the 
luins of these twin-cities, as Shuster is the representa- 
tive of Susa, Schiraz of Fersepolis, and Grand Cairo 
from its minarets looks down upon the mins of Mem- 
phis, — so also there must be a great city, if not on the 
site, at le*ast in the immediate vicinity of the ancient 
Ecbatana. 

But there are circumstances in the choro^aphical 
nature of Greater Media, of which Ecbatana was the 
capital, that serve to confine the possible position of 
great towns within very narrow limits. It is so 
bounded on all sides, either by mountains or deserts, 
that all its streams (with the exception of the moim- 
tain-course of those which flow but a short distance 
within its borders) are lost in sandy plains. This 
circumstance materially diminishes the number of 
spots capable of maintaining large cities, and g^ves 
greater certainty to calculations that approximate to 
the truth. For as the inhabitants of the ancient 
Chalybon, Damascus, Arta,- (Coana,) Maracanda, 
were situated on streams which rendered it impose 
sible to make great changes, we need not be surprised 
that their chief cities still remain the san(£^ under tile, 
kindred names of Haleb or Aleppo, Damas or Da- 
mascus, Herat, and Samarcand. On the same prin- 
ciple, 1 aflSrm that the ancient Ecbatana, the capital 
of Media, ib the modem Ispahan, the capital of Irak. 
Agemi. 

' But whefa I inform the Society, that* Sir WilUalii 
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Jones, and the great Frendi orientalists, place Ecba- 
tana at Tauris; and Gh)lius, who has been followed* 
by D’Anville, and later geographers, at Hama^an,— 
perhaps some apology may be necessary, on my parts 
for adopting an opinion so much at variance with 
established authorities, especially when I add, that 
some great names among ancient geographers are 
more favourable to the established theory* than to 
mine. In my defence I have simply to state, that it 
was no spirit of contradiction, no love of paradox, 
but sheer necessity, that forced me to this conclusion. 
Having engaged in a literary work, in the coiurse of 
which a comparative examination of the marches of 
Alexander became necessary, I found it impossible to 
reconcile the authentic narration of that expedition 
with the published maps of ancient Asia. Hence it 
became necessary for me to re-open the whole ques- 
tion of the Grecian geography of the provinces 
between the Tigris and the Indus, and one of the 
results of the inquiry is, the conviction that Ecbatana 
was either on the site or in the immediate vicinity 
of Ispahan. 

In attempting to impress the Society with a similar 
conviction, my intention is to prove the truth of my 
own suppo^tion, without alluding to previous theories; 
for the establishment of the truth necessarily includes 
the refutation of errors. The proof will comprehend. 

First, An examination of the passages in ancient 
authors that illustrate the position of Ecbhtana, and 
their- v^ification on Arrowsmith’s large map of the' 
oHtlhMssof the country between Delhi and Constantin- 
ople. 
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. Seeattdiy, An attempt to accoimt for the errors of 
dertaiii andent geographers. 

Thirdly y A historical and chorographical surrey 
of the modern Ispahan. 

Before Alexander had laid open the eastern world 
to the nations of the west, the Greeks were almost 
utterly ignorant of the geography of Media, Persia 
Proper, and the provinces to the east. The authentic 
information of Herodotus terminates at Susa; nor 
does he attempt to fix the position of any place in the 
upper provinces. After the expulsion of the Seleu- 
cidae, these provinces were again closed against the 
western nations, until the frequent struggles between 
Parthia and Rome for the possession of Armenia 
threw some additional light on the geography of the 
neighbouring provinces. Most of our authentic in> 
formation, therefore, must be dei'ived from the his- 
torians of Alexander and of his immediate successors. 
Had time spared the original memoirs of Aristobnlus 
and Ptolemy, the generals and biographers of Alex- 
ander ; did we still possess the history of the two 
generations of his successors, (the Diadochi and 
Epigoni,) written by Hieronymus, the Cardian, the 
friend and companion, first of Eumenes, and after his 
death, of Antigonusand his s(HiDemetrius,jf— the sub- 
ject would have been comparatively easy of explana* 
tion. As, however, Arrian expressly took the former 
for his guides, and Diodorus Siculus, in his accoimt 
of the stru^le .between Eiunenes and Antigonus, had . 
evidently the Cardian’s work before him, it may yet 
be possible to solve the problem and unsavpl thef dif- 
ficulty in which geographers have entangled them- 
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selves. Arrian, after bringing Alexander to Babylon, 
describes him as marching in twenty days to Susa.* 
Here I am compelled to make a digression, ^ order 
to set right the comparative geography of ancient 
Snsiana, the modem Khusistan, especially as connect- 
ed with its rivers ; for upon the right understanding 
of these depends much of the following proof. The 
identity of the modem Shus and the anment Susa 
had been so ably proved by Rennel, that any obser- 
vation on the subject might have been spared, had 
not Mr Kinneir, in his admirable memoir on the 
geography of the Persian empire, darkened by his 
comments what his map had beautifully illustrated. 
But his labours have rendered my task easy, and I 
doubt not, that, as 1 feel most grateful to him for the 
light he has thrown on the geography of the Persian 
empire, he will not be displeased if I show that 
there is no “ impossibility of reconciling the present 
courses of the rivers in this province with the ac- 
counts given of them in the writings of ancient Ms- 
tonans.”f 

■ Herodotus says, that after crossing the Euphrates, 
the traveller to Susa would have to cross four 
more navigable rivers before he arrived on the 
Choaspes.^*, The first Tigi-is, the second Tigris, 
the third Tigris, the fourth the Gyndes. After 
passing these four navigable rivers, the traveller, 
according to Herodotus, would arrive at a fifth. 


**>tfook iiin cap. 17. t Kinneir, Oeogr. Pers. y. 104. 

X Book V. cap. 52. 
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tli6 Choaspes, ' also navigable, on which Susa was 
situat^d^ This is the Kerah of the map, beyond 
"Whicluare marked the ruins of Susa, (Shus,) as indi- 
Atted by Rennel. Had not Mr Kinneir taken it 
for granted that it could not be proved that Susa 
Was on the eastern side of the Choaspes, he would 
hot have confounded the rivers as he has done. 
Stirabo expressly asserts, that “ Susa, an inland city, 
is situated on the Choaspes, not far beyond the 
bridge.”* Thus also, Quintus Curtius, in describing 
the march of Alexander from Babylon to Susa, says, 
** the king kindly received the son of Abulites, the 
satrap of Susa, who had been sent by his father to 
meet him, and under his guidance reached the Cho- 
aspes, famed for the delicacy of its water. Here 
Abulites himself met Alexander with gifts of royal 
magnificence,”f and conducted him to the city. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the same river was also 
called the Eulseus by the Macedonians. No fact is 
oftener stated by ancient authors, from Herodotus 
down, than that ** the great king drinks of the water 
of the Choaspes alone, and of no other But Strabo 

asserts the same of the Eulseus. “ The Persian kings 
procure their water from the Eulseus, as it is the 
lightest of all waters, so that a drachiua will out- 
Weligh an Attic cqtyle of it.”§ When the prophet 
Daniel writes, “ I was at Shushan in the palace, 
vHiiCh is in the province of Elam, and I saw in a 


t Book V. asp. 3. * 
§ Book XV. cap 3. 


* Book XV. cap. 3. 

t Book V. cap. 183. 
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vision, as I vras bjr the river IHai,”* and when Anil- 
gonns falls bade, as will be shown hereafter, bn the 
Euleeus, the river Choaspes is meant in both cases. 

According to Diodorus, Alexander marched froih 
Susa, and reached the Tigris on the fourth day.f 
In this he is supported by Curtius, who calls the 
liver the Pasitigris, oir Eastern Tigris, (as oriental 
scholars explain the word.) In Diodorus we have a 
particular description of the stream, evidently copied 
from the work of a personal observer, who must have 
seen one of the elephants of Eumenes wading through 
with uplifted trunk. “ The breadth of the river is in 
general three, in some places four stadia. Its depth 
in the middle of the stream is equal to the height of 
an elephant. After a course of 700 stadia across 
the plain, it discharges its waters into the sea.”{: It 
was up the Pasitigris that Nearchus and the In- 
dian fleet sailed, after returning into the Persian Gulf. 
“ Thence they sailed up the Pasitigris, through an 
inhabited and flourishing country, and having ascend- 
ed for 650 stadia, they came to anchor, waiting the 
return of the messengers despatched by Nearchus to 
ascertain where the king was. But when it was an- 
nounced that Alexander was advancing (from Persis), 
they again sailed up the river, and anchored near 
the Bridge of Boats, which Alexander and his army 
must cross on their way to Susa,”§ distant, as men- 
tioned before, four days’ march. 

•chap, a- t P.697. J P.680. 

§ Arrian, Ind. Hist. cap. 42. 
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^ The namm>iis inhabitants and the prosperitjr of 
the ^untry have long vanished tinder the blasting 
ixddueoce of dvil tyranny add bigoted ignorance; 
but the noble river still remains a lasting monument 
of the bounty of God and of the indolence of man. 
** The Karoon is a very noble river, being in many 
parts upwards of 300 yards in breadth, and navig> 
able for j|)oats of twenty-five tons burden as far as 
Kishtibund, four miles from Shuster.”* “ It contains, 
after its confluence with the Abzal at Bundikeel, in 
my opinion, a greater body of waters than either the 
Euphrates or Tigris, separately considered.”f I need 
not say that there is no other river within four days* 
march of Susa, except the Karoon, to which the 
above descriptions of the ancient Pasitigris can pos- 
silfly be applied. 

But their identity can be fixed beyond the power 
of contradiction. For another great stream, the 
Coprates, is mentioned by the ancient historians as 
intervening between the Choaspes, or Eulaeus, and 
the Pasitigris, and falling into the latter at a point 
below, the line of road leading from Susa to Persis. 

When Eumenes understood that Antigonus was 
marchiug against him from Babylonia, he thiew 
a gaaitison into the citadel of Susa, and* with the 
remaind^ of his army retired to the Tigris (Pasi^ 
tigns), or Karoon, at the place where the river 
touches on the Uxian Hills^ where also the Inidge 
was. His intention was to dispute the passage of • 


* Kiiuteir, Geog. Hemoir, p. 87> t Ib. SOS- 
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river with Antigonus ;>he therefore lineift;^ 
eastern banks with his troops. Antigdttus «rriyi|^ 
at Susa ; aUd, after having in, Vain summoned, <^ie 
g^^mor of the citadel to surrender, marched^ 
night (for it was the' dog<.days) against Euipehes. 
** Hh halted on the banks of the Coprates« . and 
pared to cross it. This river flows from the moun^ 
tainous region, and discharges itself into tiie Tigris 
(P&sitigris), which was eighty stadia distant from 
t^' head-quarters of Eumenes. The breadth of 

Coprates was four hundred feet, and the cur? 
rePf rapid, so that it could not be crossed with- 
out/ flat*bottomed boats moved by poles. Antigo- 
ntts ferried over a body t)f infantry in these, with 
orders to dig a fosse, throw up a rampart, and to 
wait the arrival of the rest of the troops.”* Buf: 
Eumenes j who had been on the watch, attacked the 
detachment which had crossed, and destroyed or 
captured the whole of it ; and Antigonus, ihus 
b^ed in his attempt to cross the Coprates, fell bade 
oh the Eulseus (6r Choaspes.) On consulting ’the 
map, we instantly see that the Coprates must be the 
Modern Abzal which is described by Mr Kiimeir,;|' as 
beirig, of the four great rivers of Khusistan, tge next 
in magnj^pde to the Karoon, and ^e eimblcd tO 
understand the following quotation from Strabo': 
« Alexander crossed many other rivers whidi flow 
through this country towards the Persian Gulf. 
after the Chapes comes the Coprates and thb 
also flows from the Uxian Hills.”f 


%iod. pv 680. t Per. Mem. p. 96. f Book xv. <^p. 3. 
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But it may be asked, if &e truth be so evident as 
I, have shown, to what can be imputed the extra- 
ordina^ errors which have for so many centuries 
confounded the geography of the rivers of Susiana ? 
The question is easily answered ; had Herodotus and 
the original historians of the Macedonian conquests 
in Asia been alone followed, no great mistake could 
have occulrred. But the later writers were gfui^ly 
of mistakes for which it is difficult to account, and 
with them the Pasitigris of the Macedonians, and the 
Karoon of the map, is called the Eulseus. It may be 
sportively supposed that the Macedonians, exasperat- 
ed at the view of a fourth Tigris crossing their path, 
and puzzled by the double name of the Choaspes, 
exercised a sort of geographical distributive justice, 
and bestowed the superfluous name of the Choaspes 
on the unfortunate river which only possessed the 
generic name Tigris. But, be the cause what it 
might be, the Eulaeus of later writers was the Pasi- 
tigris of the first Macedonians. Even Arrian, accurate 
as he in general is, has, in his history of Alexander, 
ca lle d by the name of Eulaeus the very same stream 
which in his Indian history is denominated Pasitigris. 
** Alexander ordered Hephaestion to lead, the greater 
part of the land-army towards the Persian Gulf. But 
as the fleet had now sailed up into Siiuana, 
Sturictf yw,) he himself embarked on board with the 
body-guard and the elite of the phalanx, and a few of 
the associate cavalry, and sailed down the river 
Evlcem to the sea. Leaving the weather-beaten 
ships, which formefl the majority of the fleet, at q 
place not far from the mouth of the river,*he himself, 
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with the best of the fast>sailing vessels, past from 
the mouth of the Eulseus by sea into the mouth of 
the Tigris. But the remainder of the fleet was 
carried into the latter river, along that canal which 
leads from the Eulaeus into it.”* A reference to the 
map will prove that this Eulaeus must have been the 
Pasitigris of Nearchus, as recorded by Arrian himself ; 
and that Alexander must have sailed doVn by the 
same river £dong which Nearchus sailed up. Even 
if we allow that the fleet might have dropped down 
the Pasitigris from the bridge, and have been towed 
up the Abzal to the latitude of Susa, the argument 
must remain the same, and prove the identity of the 
Eulaeus of the Alexandrian Arrian with the Pasi- 
tigris of the Nearchian Arrian. The foundation of 
the error seems to have been the idea that Nearchus, 
who, according to his own account, sailed up' the 
Pasitigris to the bridge leading from Susa to Persis, 
(which bridge, according to both Diodorus and Curtius, 
was four days’ march to the east of Susa,) actually sail- 
.ed up to Susa itself. This is Pliny’s doctrine, (whose 
opinion varies according to the sentiments of the 
author, transcribed and abridged at the time.) “ Susa 
is 250 miles distant from the Persian Gulf. A vil- 
lage called Aphle is close to the Chaldaean Lake, by 
which tli^ fleet of Alexander the Great sailed up the 
Pasitigris to Susa. Tlie navigation up to Susa from 
the village is sixty-five miles.”-f- It was the same 
mistake that compelled (I may say) the learned wd 


* Arriein^ book vii. cap, 7» 


f Book vii. cap. 28. 
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judicious Dr Vincent to place Susa at Shuster, and 
to convert two petty mountain-torrents into the im- 
petuous Coprates and majestic Pasitigris. In Chere- 
feddin’s Life of Timour there is a journal of his march 
from Shuster to the fortress of Calad Sefid, or Kelat 
Suifeed.* At the end of the second day’s march, Timour 
encamped on the river Doudanke ; at the end of the 
fourth, on the Kouroucankende. Had the Karoon 
been the Eulaeus, and had Shuster been Susa, the 
Doudanke and Kouroucankende would doubtless have 
represented the Coprates and the Pasitigris, for the 
distances correspond. But we look in vain in Mr 
Kinneir’s map for any streams between Shuster and 
Ramhormus, although I have too many reasons to 
be satisfied with Ali’s accuracy, to doubt that they 
do in reality flow from the hills into the plain at the 
stated distances. Timour descended with his army 
from OurocQerd, (JSooroojerd of the map,) between 
the Kerat and the Abzal, — crossed the Abzal, over a 
magnificent bridge, built by Sapor Delactaf, (accord- 
ing to Persian tradition,) and entered Desfoul. He 
then marched on Shuster, and arrived on the banks 
of the Ttchar Danke, where he was met by the de- 
puties from Shuster, who conducted him over the 
bridge into the town. As the Tartars, (with great 
respect for the Russians, be it spoken,) say Tchirkash, 
where we would say Kircass, we need not doubt 
that, since Timour’s days, the name of the ancient 
Pasitigris has not been changed, and that his Tchar, 


* Book iii. cap. 24. 
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or Kar, is the Persian Karoon. This latter (Egres- 
sion is due even to the errors of a man like Dr Vinl 
cent. To return. ^ 

Alexander marched in twenty days ■from Babylon 
to Susa. The distance on the map between Hillah 
and Susa is 240 miles. This divided by 20 gives 
12 miles as the average progress of the Macedonian 
army during twenty days. And I may state, that 
on examining the numerous marches recorded by 
Arrian, within known points, 12 miles, map-dis- 
tance, appears to be their mean length.* As it is 
impossible for us to discover the exact roads by 
which the Macedonians marched, I shall confine my- 
self to the rectilinear measurement of the distance, 
according to the scale, between the two extreme 
points, without making any allowance for deviations, 
or inequality of surface; for, as the comparative dis- 
tance is alone required for my proof, the actual road- 
distance is of little consequence. 

I cannot help observing, however, that a casual 
■accident mentioned by Mr Kinneir serves to show 
the very line by which Alexander marched to Susa. 

“ Seven miles above Koote the boat stranded for 
several hours on one of the piers of an ancient stone 
bridge, ^e only one, I believe, ever built across the 
Tigris below Mosul, and so old that no one can tell 
by whom, or in what age it was erected.”! ^ 
suiting the map, it will be seen that this bridge, al- 
lowing for a slight inclination to the south, to avoid 


• • Arrian, book iii. cap. I 7 . t Journey through Asia 
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the Hamrun Hills, is in the straight line drawn from 
Babylon to Susa, and was no doubt constructed by 
the great king, for his annual progresses between his 
two western capitals. The pier, which for more than 
two thousand years has thus successfully withstood 
the ceaseless attacks of the rapid Tigris, and respect- 
ing which even the voice of tradition is silent, speaks 
powerfully to our hearts, and we are tempted to con- 
sider, whether, amidst the convulsions, moral and 
physical, to which the world is subjected, the granite 
masses of Waterloo Bridge will ever be viewed with 
similar doubts and feelings.* 

As mentioned before, on the authority of Diodorus 
and Curtius, Alexander quitted Susa, and reached 
the Karoon or Pasitigris, in four da}rs. As the 
bridge across this stream, on the road leading from 
Susa to Persis, was close to the hills, the modem 
Shuster must have represented the place where Alex- 
ander crossed, for “ Shuster is close to the moun- 
tain8.”t The distance between Sus and Shuster, as 
measured on the map, is 50 English miles. These 
divided by four give 12^ for each day’s march. 

The distance between the Pasitigris, or Shuster, 
and Persepolis, is not given by Arrian, as Alexander 
was compelled to fight his way through many ob- 
stractions, and the time consumed could noi therefore 
be a guide for the space traversed. But this omission 


* After the destruction of Bebylon, it would, comparatively 
speaking, be of no use. 
t Per. Oeog. Kin. p. 106. 
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is amply supplied by Diodorus Siculus. When An- 
tigonus, after his repulse on the Coprates, had forced 
his way over the Coss^ean Mountains into Media, 
“ Eumenes and his fellow-generals quitted the Pasi-^ 
tigris, and retired to Persepolis, the capital of Persia, 
the distance being 24 days’ march.” The distance on 
the map, measured as before, is 290 English miles. 
These divided by 24 give 12^ for the average length 
of each day’s march. 

Cherefeddin has given a veiy minute account of 
Timour’s march over the same ground, as far as 
Calad Sefid, or Kelat Suffeed, which, as it may be the 
occasion of calling the attention of some future tra- 
veller to the ground, I shall insert here : — 

“ At Shuster, Timour separated himself from the 
body of the eirmy, and on the 17th of April marched 
rapidly upon Shiraz. On the road he sent a second 
comrier to the Prince Omar Sheik, who had made 
himself master of Ahwaz, with orders to put himself 
at the head of the baggage, and the body of the army, 
and to follow and join him at Shiraz. On the 19th 
Timour crossed the Doudanke River. Two days after 
he encamped on the banks of the River Kouroucan- 
kende. On the 22d of April he passed the River of 
Ram Hermez, and encamped on the eastern bank. 
On the 23d he encamped on the River of Fei. On 
the 24th, after marching all night, he encamped on 
the plain of Zohra. On the 2dth he passed by Ker- 
destan, crossed the Ab-Argown, and encamped at 
Bebahan. On the 26th he crossed the Abchirin, 
and encamped on the plain of Lachter. On the 27th 
he* passed by Kedge Havas, and encamped at the 
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source of the Canbidac. On the 28th he encamped 
at the* village Julaha. On the 29th he passed by 
Bacht, possed the Ab Chob, and encamped at Male- 
mir Chd. On the 30th he crossed the River Cave- 
dan, where he procured information respecting the 
fortress Calad Sefid. The first of May he formed his 
anny in battle-array, and went and encamped at the 
foot of Cal&d Sefid, which is one of the strongest for- 
tresses in Asia.”* 

The distance on the map, taken as before, between 
Shuster and Calad Sefid is 220 English miles. These 
divided by 15 give 14|- as the average rate of every 
day’s march. But when we consider that Timour 
marched unencumbered with baggage, at the head of 
a select body of troops ; that on one occasion he 
marched all night ; and that the most difficult part of 
the road remained over the hills between Calad Sefid 
(the Persian Gates) and Persepolis, — ^it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a remarkable coincidence between 
the average speed of the Tartar and of the Mace- 
donian army. We look in vain for Timour’s nu- 
merous streams in Mr Kinneir’s map. But of their 
existence there can be no doubt, and they may safely 
be inserted at any time, as Diodorus afiirms that 
Susiana, to the east of the Pasitigris, was intersected 
by numerous streams. ” 

The next itinerary is the march from Persepolis 
to Ecbatana. Arrian’s account of Alexander’s march 


* Cherefeddin's Life of Timour, by Petit de la Croix, book iii,^ 
cap. 24 
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is not very distinct. ** Alexander advanced towards 
Media, enters the territory of the Parsetacse, and 
appoints Oxartes their satrap. But when he was 
informed on his march that Darius had determined 
to meet him, and risk another battle, (for, according 
to report, the Scythians and Cadusians were march- 
ing to his assistance,) he gave orders that the beasts 
of burden, their drivers, and the rest of tHe baggage, 
should follow. Advancing with the rest of the army 
in battle-array, he entered Media on the twelfth day. 
Here he learned that Darius was not strong enough 
to give him battle, and that the Cadusians and 
Scythians were not marching to his assistance ; that 
consequently he had determined upon flight. Alex- 
ander on this marched forward still more rapidly. 
But, when distant three days’ march from Ecbatana, 
he was met by Bisthanes, the son of Ochus, who- 
informed him that Darius had fled five days before, 
carrying with him 7000 talents from the Median 
treasury, and accompanied by 3000 infantry v and 
.6000 cavalry. Alexander entered Ecbatana.”* 

There are two omissions in this account which 
render it impossible to draw any conclusion from it 
alone. The first is, that we do not know from what 
spot to commence the twelve days’ march. The 
second that the interval between the first report 
of Darius’s inability to fight and the appearance of 
Bisthanes is not particularized. Quintus Curtins 
enables us to correct the first omission satisfactorily ; 


* Arrian, book iii. cap. 19. 
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for he states that an expedition against the moun- 
taineers was finished in 30 days ; after which Alex- 
ander yetumed to Persepolis, and commenced his 
march into Media.* For the second omission we 
have no remedy ; but it is not probable that it was 
more than one day, otherwise Arrian would have 
mentioned it.f If for these 16 days we assume twelve 
miles upon the map as the average length of the 
daily march of a Macedonian army in these regions, 
the produce will be 192 miles ; but this distance <m 
the main road to Media will bring us, according to 
the map, to Ispahan. If it be objected, that in this 
case Alexander marched twelve days without encum- 
brance, and increased his rapidity for the last four 
days, it must be remembered that the winter had now 
set in, that Mount Zagros, with its ridges and deep 
ravines, had to be crossed ; and, on consulting the 
map, it will be seen that the deviations of the road 
from a straight rectilinear line, connecting Persepolis 
and Ispahan, are far greater than in the preceding 
cases. All which circumstances combined make the 
12 miles, map-distance, in this case equal at least in 
value to the 14f of the unencumbered Timoiu*. But 
we luckily possess an account of the same distance 
performed by another Macedonian army. " Anti- 
gonus gathered his troops, entered Ecbatana, and 
having taken thence 5000 talents of uncoined silver, 
marched for Persis, the distance to the Persepolitan 
palace being twenty days’ march.”^ But Antigonus 


* Arrian, book v. cap. 6. t Quintus Curtius, \pook v. cap. 0. 
X Diodorus, p. 696. 
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was marching in peace, and was conveying ^along 
with him a treasure of immense weight and valued 
and consequently did not travel at the usual ,rate of 
a Macedonian army. In the continuation of this 
very march he was 22 days on the road from Susa 
to Babylon. As the same space was traversed by 
Alexander and his army in 20 days, we may infer, 
that, at the common rate of marching, a Macedonian 
army would have been about 18 days on the road 
between Ecbatana and Persepolis. I need not say 
that it would be hopeless to attempt to reconcile these 
itineraries with any spot far from the vicinity of 
Ispahan, not to speak of Tauris or Hamadan. It 
is as curious as satisfactory to be able to show that 
Nadir Shah spent exactly the same space of time 
between Ispahan and Estakar as Antigonus did 
between Ecbatana and Persepolis. But it must be 
remembered that it was the winter season, and the 
country had been laid waste by the Affgans. “ Thamas 
Kouli Khan, (after quitting Ispahan,) having sup- 
ported the rigour of the season with great con- 
stancy, after a inarch of twenty days, arrived near 
Astakar.”* I cannot, however, refrain from men- 
tioning here, that it was not these calculated distances 
that first made me doubt the truth of the established 
geography. The light first flashed on my mind in 
consequence of my estimation of the character of 
Alexander. On examining the lines of roads, and 
taking into consideration that Alexander, when three 


* Hanway’s Nadir Shah, part xiii. cap. 1. 
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days’ march distant from Ecbatana, heard of the escape 
ot Darius five days before, in the direction of the 
Caspiai^ Gates, I was impressed with a conviction, 
depending on moral grounds, as strong as if ground- 
ed on scientific deductions, that had Hamadan been 
Ecbatana, Alexander would never have approached 
it, but by a cross-road have gained at least two days’ 
march updn the royal fugfitive. The suspicion of 
the fallibility of men like D’Anville, Rennell, &c. 
being thus once roused, could not be lulled without 
a thorough investigation of the whole case in all its 
original bearings. 

The next line of march that serves to illustrate 
the position of Ecbatana, is Alexander’s second visit, 
But, as the mistakes connected with this march are 
perhaps not to be surpassed in the annals of geo- 
graphy, it is necessary to make a few previous ob- 
servations. When Alexander {vid. supra) had sailed 
from the mouth of the Pasitigris into the Tigris, he 
conducted the fleet up the latter river to the spot 
where Hephsestion and the land-army were encamped. 
As Hephsestion’s orders had been to march from 
Susa to the Persian Gulf, the encampment would in 
all probability have been not far from the mouth of 
the Kerah. ** From that place he sailed to Opis, a city 
situated on the Tigris. As he sailed up the river he 
demolished all the barriers, and reduced the current 
to the same level. These barriers had been con- 
structed by the Persians, that no naval force, if vic- 
torious in the gulf, might sail up the rivers into the 
heart of their country. As the Persians were not a . 
naval power, they had recourse to this contrivance. 
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which, by the frequency of the barriers, rendered it 
impossible for a fleet to sail up the Tigris. But Alex- 
ander regarded sudi inventions as unworthy oi^ victors. 
Nor did he value such security, which in truth he 
proved useless, by easily demolishing these precau 
tionary defences of the Persians. But on his arrival 
at Opis he convoked the Macedonians, and announced. 
See.”* Then follows an account of the mutihy, its sup- 
pression, the reconciliation and the departure of Cra- 
terus for Greece at the head of the Macedonian inva- 
lids. After this there occurs a short hiatus in the 
text of Arrian, which has deprived us of his account 
of this itinerary, with the exception of a few observa- 
tions which he had apparently inserted at the end of 
it. It is on this account, however, mutilated as it is, 
that all the leading geographers have grounded their 
(I may honestly say it) errors. They have agreed, 
that as Arrian describes the mutiny, &c., as occurring 
at Opis, so also his departure for Ecbatana must have 
been for the same place. Hence the discovery of ihe 
situation of Opis became a matter of importance, and, 
after various calculations, it has been finally fixed, as 
may be seen on referring to the map, as having existed 
on the Tigris, about seventy miles above Bagdat. 
They requ ire us, therefore, to believe that Alexander 
absolutely dragged (for in no other way can the 
greater part of a voyage up the Tigris be performed) 
his fleet more than three hundred miles up the river ; 
that he broke down all the bridges, dykes, and dams. 


♦ Arrian^ lib. vii. cap. 7« 
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up to ima^nary site of Opis ; and that not only 
the efficient part of his army, but even the maimed, 
the hal^ the aged, and the diseased, had, by a parallel 
line of march, arrived simultaneously at the same 
place ; and that yet, during the whole of this Hercu- 
lean undertaking, not one event worthy of being re- 
corded by the minute historian had occurred ; that the 
fleet desce&ded the Tigris in the same manner, re- 
fused to avail itself of the numerous canals by which 
it might have past from the Tigris into the Euphrates, 
and sailed down again to the gulf, that it might have 
the additional pleasure of sailing up the Euphrates. 
For, on Alexander’s return from Ecbatana to Baby- 
lon, he found iAere the fleet of which Nearchus was 
admiral, and which had sailed up the liver from the 
Persian Gulf.”* 

Cellarius hesitated to fix the actual situation of 
Opis, but said that it must have been in his province 
of Chaldea, not far from the mouth of the Tigris. 
But the more modem geographers, in explaining Xe- 
nophon, having carried his Opis to the spot indicated 
on Arrowsmith’s map. Dr Vincent f determined to fix 
the Opis of Alexander in the same place, although he 
well knew that the situation of Opis had been fixed 
by Herodotus | on the Tigris, below the plac e wh ere 
the Gyndes joins it ; and the following passage from 
Strabo might have convinced him that the Opis of 
Alexander was below Seleuceia:§ — “Ships can sail 


* Arrian^ book vii. cap. 19. 

X Herod, book i. cap. 189. 
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up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, and up the Tigris 
as far as Opis and the present Seleuceia. But Opis is 
a village, the mart of the neighbouring distric|;s. The 
Persians, wishing on principle to prevent the naviga- 
tion of the rivers, and afraid of foreign invasions, had 
raised artificial barriers ; but Alexander, when visit- 
ing these rivers, destroyed as many as he could, espe- 
dally up to Opis.” ‘ 

But the most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this discussion is, that the position of Opis has 
nothing to do with the subject, and that the discovery 
of its site would not in the slightest degree elucidate 
the question. The proof is easy : Diodorus, to whom 
alone we owe the preservation of the second itinerary 
to Ecbatana, omitted as of no consequence the excur- 
sion from Susa down the Pasitigris to the gulf, up 
the Tigris to Opis and the return to Susa. Accord- 
ing to him, therefore, the mutiny, its suppression, .and 
the discharge of the veterans, all took place at Susa. 
He then proceeds, ** Alexander put himself at the 
head of his troops, marched from Susa and crossed 
the Tigris.” (Pasitigris, which almost invariably 
Diodorus calls the Tigris.)* Arrian, on the contrary, 
describes these occurrences as having taken place at 
Opig. . JT'he great geographers, availing themselves of 
this apparent discordance between the two historians, 
have thus argued. According to Arrian, all the trans- 
actions respecting the mutiny, its suppression, and 
the departure of the invalids, took place at Opis. But 


* I..ib. vii. cap. 8. 
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Opis {vid. Xenophon) is at the mouth of the Phys- 
cus, seventy miles above Bagdat. Therefore Alex- 
ander {nust have commenced his march from the 
mouth of the Physcus. But Diodorus says that he 
marched from Susa ?” It matters not ; Arrian is 
better authority than Diodorus ; for Susa read Opis.” 
“ But Xenophon expressly mentions, that his Opis was 
on the eastern side of the Tigris ; how could Diodorus 
then say that in marching to Ecbatana Alexander 
crossed the Tigris ?” “ Transeat cum aliis Diodori er- 
roiibus, — it is his fault, not ours.” In reply to this 
mode of arguing, my answer is, that no one admires 
the judgment, accuracy, and simplicity of Arrian 
more than myself, and did the question depend on the 
mere authority of the two writers, I should not hesi- 
tate for a moment ; but in this case the error is re- 
ferable to Arrian, and we ought not to forget that he 
was but a compiler from the works of others, and 
that, especially towards the end of his labours, omis- 
sions and mistakes were likely to occur, and have 
occurred. Such was the case in the present instance ; 
for he forgot to mention the return of Alexander and 
the land-forces to Susa. ’Whether any notice of that 
omission was taken by him previous to describing the 
march to Ecbatana can now only be a matte r qf-cnn - 
jecture ; but his remaining works prove that it was 
only an omission ; for in the accoimt of the mutiny 
it is expressly asserted by Alexander in his speech, 
that it occurred at Susa. “ Go ! (says he in that splen- 
did speech, which bears the impress of his own lofty 
spirit,) go all of you, and on your return^home aq- • 
nounce, that after Alexander, your king, had con- 
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quered the Persians, Medes, Bactrians, and Sacse ; had 
subdued theUxii, Arachosii, andDrangse; had added 
to the empire Parthia, Chorasmia, and Hyrcania to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea; had passed over Mount Cau- 
casus, beyond the Caspian Ghites ; had crossed the Oxus, 
Jaxartes, and even the Indus, an exploit achieved by 
no other except Dionysus ; had also penetrated beyond 
the Hydaspes, the Acesines, the Hydi^aotes, and 
would have crossed the Hyphasis also, had not your 
fears prevented him ; had entered the great ocean by 
the two mouths of the Indus ; had traversed the Ge- 
drosian desert, never before crossed by an army ; had 
during the march made himself master of Gedrosia 
and Oreitia, and, after his fleet had sailed round to 
Persia from the Indian coast, he himself had been 
safely conducted by you to Susa, — ^you t^ere deserted 
him, and committed his personal safety to the care 
of vanquished barbarians.” Had it not been for. this 
passage, there are other reasons sufficient to have 
proved to any person but an index-hunter, that the 
mutiny took place at one of the royal residences, and 
not at Opis. Disabled soldiers could not have march- 
ed by cross-roads from the mouth of the Gyndes to 
that of the imaginary Pfayscus. At Opis there could 
ha ve l^ en no royal palace, no treasury to supply the 
enormous sums which Alexander On this occasion 
lavished on his veterans.* 

This digression must be pardoned, as it would not 
have been respectful to pass over the errors of men 


* Arrian, book vii. cap. 10. 
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Uke P’Anville, Vincent, and Rennell, who have, in 
this case, deplorably darkened knowledge with many 
words, find put the whole map of ancient Asia out of 
joint. 

But to return to Susa and Alexander. 

Alexander, having put himself at the head of his 
army, marched from Susa, crossed the [Pasi-]Tigris, 
and' encamped in the villages called Carae. In the 
four following days he traversed Sita, and arrived at a 
spot called Sambana. He remained there seven days, 
then recommenced his march, and on the third day 
arrived among a tribe called Celonae, where to this 
day dwells a Boeotian people, whose ancestors had 
been carried away by Xerxes. These still preserve 
their original customs. They speak two languages ; 
one the language of the country, the other consisting 
principally of Greek terms. They also retain some 
traces of Grecian civilization. Here he spent the rest 
of the day ; and, after recommencing his march, de> 
viated from the straight line in order to visit and 
take a view of a spot called Bagistane, abounding 
with fruit-trees and every thing else conducive to en- 
joyment. He next entered a district capable of feed- 
ing immense herds of horses. In ancient times their 
number was said to have amoimted to l6O,OO0UH5'ut, 
when Alexander visited the place, no more than 60,000 
were counted. He remained there thirty days, and 
in seven days more reached the Median Ecbatana.”* 

In examining this Itinerary, it is to be observed, 
that the distance between Susa an<^ the [Pasi-jTigris 

• 

' * T. * ^ 
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is omitted, as having been mentioned before. .From 
the same expression being used, it may also be in- 
ferred, that the passage took place either at ^Shuster 
or in its immediate neighbourhood ; for, as will be 
shown below, it could not have been much higher, 
lower of course it was not. In the vicinity of Shus- 
ter must therefore the villages Carae be looked for ; 
and, were 1 disposed to place any reliance on etymo- 
logical inferences, I would boldly affirm, that Sapor 
built his new capital, Shuster, on the site of the Carae 
villages, and that in the Karoon, or river of Carae, we 
still recognize the original name of Shuster.* That 
there can be no material error we may be sure, for 
Alexander encamped in the Carae villages after cross- 
ing the Pasitigris ; and, on consulting the map, it 
will be seen, by the course of the river, that, did he 
not cross at Shuster or near it, there would have 
been no need of crossing it at all. It may illustrate 
the subject to add, that Ptolemy places Carine on the 
western frontier of Southern Media, and that we are 
informed by Isidore of Charax, that it was not a 
town, blit the first Median district on the g^eat road 
between Seleuceia and Ecbatana. But I reserve the 
explanation of Isidore’s Itinerary for another oppor- 
tuBityr 

The distance between Shuster and Ispahan on the 
map is 170 English miles ; these divided by 14, the 
number of days actually spent in marching, give 13 


' * On tb£ same principle' Ebn Haukal and tbe Nubian geo- 
• grapher invariably call the Caroon the river of Tostar (Shuster.) 
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^iles.as-the average length of every day’s march, 
and irrevocably, by completing the triangle, fix Ec- 
l>atana«at Isp^an, or in its vicinity. 

* The result of the itineraries is as follows : We have 
a long line connecting Babylon and Persepolis, distant 
from each other, according to the map, 580 miles, and 
traversed Macedonian armies in 48 days. This line 
is bisected at Shuster, and the 290 miles of its eastern 
division were traversed by a Macedonian array in 24 
days. The next side of the triangle, formed by a 
line connecting Persepolis and Ispahan, was 18 days’ 
march, according to the usual pace of a Macedonian 
army ; the distance on the map 190 miles. The cir- 
cuit necessary to be taken, and the difficulties of the 
road, compensate for the apparent disproportion of this 
line. The triangle is completed by the line that con- 
nects Shuster and Ispahan, distant 170 miles on the 
map, and traversed by a Macedonian army in 14 
days. 

On the subject of Celonse and Sambana, names of 
districts or tribes, I have nothing to say. They, to 
’ the best of my knowledge, (mly occur in this passage 
of Diodorus, consequently cannot be illustrated from 
ancient writers. The map can give us no help, for 
it is a blank. Even in Alexander’s time the^iOhd 
seems to have been through a wild and uncultivated 
country, as no cities, properly so speaking, are men- 
tioned on the route. Such it is to this day, if we 
may trust two short notices of Joume}^ between 
Shuster and Ispahan, inserted in Mr Eanneir’s P^- 
sian Itineraries. How far Alexander deviated from 
the road in order to visit Bagistane we are not in- 
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formed, nor what was the extent of his excursions 
during the SO days he remained among the herds of 
horses. But as Bagistane has been before mentioned 
by Diodorus, and the horse-pastures by others, it ■wflll 
be necessary to allude to them. 

Semiramis, when she had completed her la- 
bours at Babylon, having arrived at Mount Bagis- 
tane, encamped and formed a park 12 stadia in cir- 
cumference. It is situated in a plain, and contains 
a large spring, from which the plants are irrigated. 
Mount Bagistanes is sacred to Jupiter, and the side 
facing the garden is a precipitous rock 17 stadia high. 
Semiramis smoothed the lower part of this rock, and 
sculptured upon it her own figure, surrounded by one 
hundred of her guards, with this inscription in S 5 rriac 
letters : — ‘ Semiramis, by piling the packs of the 
beasts of burden that accompanied her, broke the 
steepness of this precipice, and by means of them as- 
cended to the summit.’ ”* 

If Diodorus could be implicitly jpisted, (as he is 
not, from his great love of the marvellous,) I would 
recommend future travellers, if once admitted into * 
that wild country, to make particular inquiries re- 
specting such antiquities. The traces of them ought 
to'Wibuked for either on the right or the left of the 
straight road between Shuster and Ispahan. I am 
the more inclined to believe that Diodorus is right 
here, as he is confirmed in a striking manner by Isi- 
dore of Charax, when describing the same district. 


* Diodorus^ 72* 
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Hence Cambadeua, which contains five villages, and 
the city Batana, situated on a mountain, where is 
the im^e and pillar of Semiramis.” And perhaps I 
am justified in requesting the future inquirer to look 
for the very spot in longitude 50-45, in latitude 32-15, 
where, according to the Arabic numerals of Uleg 
Bey’s Tables, the city “ Semiram” is placed. 

In this immediate neighbourhood also must the ex- 
traordinary work with which Semiramis supplied 
Ecbatana with water be looked for. Its modem ap- 
pearance, as I believe, is thus described by Chardin : 
“ Ispahan is built on the river Zeinderood. This river 
rises in the mountains of Jagabat, three days’ journey 
to the north, and is in itself but a petty stream ; but 
Abbas the Great conducted into it another river much 
larger, by piercing, at an incredible expense, the 
mountains which some say are the Acrocerontes, (the 
Orontes of Diodoms,) 30 leagues distant from Ispa- 
han ; so that the Zeinderood, diwing the spring, is 
as large at Ispahan as the Seine in winter at Paris. 
The river whiclfiias been conducted into the Zeinde- 
rood is called Mahmoud Ker (Mohammed the Deaf.) 
The moimtains whence it flows are of the solid rock, 
of equable height, and contiguous to each other. They 
are penetrated in different places by vents and aifc, 
holes to allow the wind to pass through. Similar 
vents may be seen in the walls of bastions in some 
countries. The water flows through the mountains 
in various places. Among others there is seen an 
opening equal in circumference to four hogsheads, 
through which it mns as through a tunnel, and faljsr 
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into a large and very deep basin, sunk in the rock 
either by the fall of the water or by the hand of man. 
Thence it spreads in the plain, and pursues its course 
to join the Zeinderood. On ascending the mountains 
above the large opening, there is seen through m air- 
hole, formed by nature, a body of water in the bosom 
of the mountain like a still and unfathomable lake. 
If a stone be cast into it, the echo of ife sound is 
loudly reverberated through the cavities of the moun- 
tain. The noise of the water falling down the rock 
in its course to its channel is also very great ; • hence 
the stream is called Mahmoud Ker, because persons 
cannot hear each other’s voices while standing near 
that rush and fall of water. They say that it is not 
spring-water, but melted snow which distils through 
the rocks into that enclosed lake.” ♦ 

As I shall prove most fully, that Ispahan was a 
mighty city for many centuries before the reign of 
Abbas the Great, and as it would have been impos- 
sible for the petty stream that flows from the north 
to have fertilized the plain of Ispidl^h for the supply 
of a large population, the artificial work above de- 
scribed must have been coeval with the greatness of 
the city ; nor can any rational doubt be entertained 
identity with fke work ascribed by Diodorus 
to Semiramis. The distance alone does not coincide, 
but the various readings of the passage in Diodorus 
render it probable that his numbers are corrupted. 

Shah Abbas is to the modem Persians what Her- 
cules was to the Greeks and Semiramis to the Assy- 
rians. Every great work is ascribed to him ; and 
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the lively author of the Sketches of Pei'sia describes 
himself as wearied with the eternal repetition of his 
name. 

• The immense labotur which he bestowed in the 
fruitless attempt to conduct the waters of the Karooii 
into the plain of Ispahan might also have given 
rise to the report of his having been the successful 
author of the more ancient work. Shah Abbas might 
also have repaired the latter, and thus given his name 
to it ; for, as Langles, the editor of Chardin’s works, 
very justly observes, both Arabs and Pei-siaus fre- 
quently confound the restorer of a building with its 
original founder. 

I have not been able to find any other description 
of this extraordinary work, and regret much that 
none of ^r John Malcolm’s staff should have visited 
it, as a more particular description is much wanted. 
Perhaps even inscriptions may be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, if carefully examined. 

In examini n g the position of the hoi’se-pastures, it 
will be necessa]||pko quote Arrian’s words : — “ During 
this march, Alexander is said to have seen the idain 
set apart for the royal brood-mares. Herodotus says, 
that both the plain and horses are called Nissean. In 
ancient times their number amounted to 150, mu. 
but Alexander found no more than 50,000, for the 
greater part had been stolen by robbers.”* On refer- 
ring to Herodotus, it will be seen that Arrian has 
confounded two passages of that author ; the first,-)-— 


*0 1 
t Book i. cap. 192. 


* Book vii. cap. 13. 
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« Tritantaechmes, satrap of Babylonia or Assyria, in 
addition to his war-horses, possessed 800 stallions 
and 16,000 brood-mares.” The second,* — Next 
followed ten Nissean horses called sacred, with splen- 
did trappings. They are called Nisaean for the fol- 
lowing reason : There is a great plain in Media 
called the Nisaean Plain, which produced these horses 
of great size.” The natural inference from* these pas- 
sages would be, that the Nisaean horses were a parti- 
cular breed selected for their beauty, and perhaps rare- 
ness, for royal use alone ; for we hear of only 18 in 
the march of Xerxes’ army ; consequently, that they 
ought not to be confounded with the herds of the 
Babylonian satrap, which, including the colts and un- 
trained and uncaught horses, must have approached 
the number stated by Arrian. Strabof expressly as- 
serts, that there was a dispute whether the Nisaean 
horse was a native of Media or of Armenia, as speci- 
mens of the breed were to be found in both countries. 

To settle the exact position of the Nisaean Plain 
Ivould consequently lead to no satisfactory result. 
Indeed Strabo removes it out of the field of oiu* pre- 
sent inquiry, by expressly stating that it was close to 
the Caspian gates. Whether the horses seen by 
AJftynpdpr- and those mentioned by Herodotus, occu- 
pied the same plain, must remain a matter of doubt ; 
for although the Assyria of Herodotus must have 
been a general name for many provinces,^ and have 
extended far beyond the limits of the later district 


• Book-vii. cap. 40. + Book xi. cap. 13. J Book xv. cax). 1. 
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SO called, as even Strabo, under the general name 
Assyria, comprehends Babylonia and the territories 
encircli^ it, Aturia, Apolloniatis, Elymais, Paraeta- 
C9B, and Chalonitis, round Mount Zagros ; and al- 
though it be clear, from Xenophon’s account, that 
horses did not aboimd either in the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia or on the eastern bank of the Tigris ; — ^it is very 
difficiilt to "believe that the horses of the Babylonian 
satrap should be pastured to the east of Mount Za- 
gros. If they did, however, graze in Media, as af- 
firmed by Arrian, the natural inference must be, that 
they were to be found in the southern districts, which 
were distinguished by the name of Syro-Media. But, 
not to insist upon this, it is sufficient for us to know, 
from Polybius, that all the royal herds of horses were 
confined to Media, and that Alexander visited one of 
them which lay between Shuster and Ispahan. We 
shall have occasion again to allude to this subject. 

Previous to describing Alexander’s return from 
Ecbatana to Babylon, it will be necessary first to ex- 
amine the road by which, as mentioned before, Anti- 
gonus, when baffled on the Coprates, had forced his 
way into Media. 

“ The northern part of Media is mountainous, 
rough, and cold, inhabited by Cadusii, Araardi. — 
peiri, Cyrtii, and other such tribes, who have no settled 
habitations, and live by robbery ; for Mount Zagros 
and Moimt Niphates contain scattered brandies of 
these tribes, and those who, in Persia and Armenia, 
are at this time called Cyrtii and Mardi, or Amardi, 
pursue the same mode of life.”* We must jiot there- 


* Strabo, book xi. cap. 13. 
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fore be surprised to find some of these cognate tribes 
scattered over many distinct parts of the country. 
Strabo, however, in the same chapter, enables us, on 
the authority of Nearchus, who had himself visited 
the mountains, to fix the position of the tribes of 
Mount Zagros in his time. “ Nearchus says that there 
are four bandit tribes (on these mountains), the Mar> 
di (or Paraetacae,) vdio border on the Persians, the 
Uxii and Elymaei, bordering on the Persians and Su- 
sians, and the Cossaei on the Medes ; and that all ex- 
act tribute from the kings (of Persia ;) that the Cos- 
saei, in addition, receive presents as often as the king, 
after spending the summer in Ecbatana, descends into 
Babylonia.” Of these the Paraetacae or Mardi, al- 
though to be found in other mountainous districts, 
had their principal settlement on that part of Mount 
Zagros that divided Pei’sia Proper from Media. The 
Uxii occupied the country between the Pasitigris .and 
the Oroatis, and are thus described by Arrian : 

“ Alexander quits Susa, crosses the Pasitigris, and 
enters the Uxian territory. The Uxii of the plain 
were obedient to the Persian satrap, and submitted 
to Alexander ; but the Uxii of the mountains were 
not subject to the Persians, and then sent deputies 
t o Alexa nder, that they would not allow him to pass 
with his army into Persia, except they received the 
same sum which the Persian king used to pay for 
being allowed to pass.”* Alexander, however, soon 
taught them that the government had passed into 
more energetic hands ; and nothing but the tnterces- 


' Book iii. cap. xvii. 
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sion of Sysigambis prevented the utter destruction of 
the Uxii. As the whole of this country was origi- 
nally termed Elam, we find that the Elymaei, like 
the modern Iliots, were to he found in various places. 
Ptolemy and Pliny call the Uxii Elymaei. Ptolemy 
also places a branch of them' in the mountains that 
divide Media from H3n*cania ; but Elymaeis Proper 
is confined* by Strabo to the vales and mountains that 
are situated between the eastern bi*anch of the Coprates 
and the Assyrian border, including the various vales 
formed by the different streams that unite their wa- 
ters with the Choaspes. The Cossaei of Nearchus 
must consequently have inhabited that part of Mount 
Zagros which lies between this arm of the Coprates 
and the Pasitigris. And here they are placed by 
Pliny, in two different passages : " To the east of 
Susiana are the Cossaei, a bandit tribe.”* 

After these few observations, it is necessary to re- 
turn to Antigonus, whom we left4)n the banks of the 
Choaspes, or Eulaeus, after having in vain attempted 
to force a passage across the Coprates or Abzal. 

“ Antigonus, having remained some days at Ba- 
daca, (or Bagada, most probably the Bargan of Pto- 
lemy, a short way to the north of Susa,) and having 
refreshed his army after their fatigues, decided_AlL 
marching to the Median Ecbatana, and making it 
his head-quarters, while he was reducing the upper 
satrapies to subjection. But as there were two roads 
leading into Media, each had its disadvantages ; for 


* Book vi. cap. 27- 
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the one was a royal road, and in excellent ordei*, 
but exposed to the heat; and tlie circuit neces- 
sary to be made by following it would extend the 
march for forty days. But the other road through 
the Cossaean tribes was difficult, narrow, precipitous, 
and exposed to the hostilities of the mountaineers. 
It was, however, short and cool. It is not easy for 
an army to pass along this road witliouf the leave 
of the Barbarian mountaineers ; for, independent 
from ancient times, they live on acorns, fungi, and 
salted game. Antigonus, at the head of a powerful 
army, disdained to purchase a passage ; he therefore 
selected the more active of the middle-armed, and of 
the archers, slmgers, and other light troops, and 
formed them into two divisions. One of these, imder 
the command of Nearchus, was ordered to precede 
the army, and seize beforehand the narrow and diffi- 
cult passes ; the other was to skirt the Une of march 
on both sides. The van of the phalanx was com- 
manded by Antigonus, the rear by Pithon (the Me- 
dian satrap.) The advanced guard under Nearchus 
did not succeed in preoccupying many important po- 
sitions, for they had been anticipated by the natives. 
They consequently lost many men, and with difficulty 
their passage. When, therefore, the main body 
under Antigonus arrived at the difficult passes, it be- 
came involved in irremediable dangers ; for the natives, 
acquainted with the country, had preoccupied the 
summits, and, without ceasing, rolled down immense 
stones upon the marching phalanx. They also dis- 
cl)arged tl^pir arrows with extraordinary celerity, and 
wovmded the soldiers, unable either to retaliate or to 
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avoid the missiles, from the nature of the ground ; 
for, as the road was along a precipice, and difficult of 
ascent, «the elephants, the cavalry, and the heavy- 
aiWed infantry were alike exposed to danger and fa^ 
tigue, and unable to assist themselves ; so that Anti- 
gonns was reduced to great distress, and repented 
that he had not followed Pitho’s advice, and pur- 
chased a p^sage. However, after losing many men, 
and endangering the loss of the whole army, he with 
difficulty reached the cultivated part of Media on the 
ninth day.”* 

On examining the map, it will be evident, that this 
account must materially assist us in determining the 
position of Ecbatana ; for the very assertion of the 
great circuit necessarily to be made along the royal 
road, and the saving in space attainable by crossing 
the Cossaean hills, must prevent us from making any 
serious mistake. 

As far as I have been able to discover, the barrier 
of Mount Zagros between Assyria, Susiana, and Per- 
sia Proper, on one side, and Media on the other, has 
been traversed by only three royal roads capable of 
being travelled by armies without serious obstruc- 
tions. The first is the road by which Darius fled 
from Arbela along the Armenian mountains, 
which is described by Arrian “ as not favourable to 
the march of a great army.”f This leads to the pasa 
of Tag, or Kerrund of the map, the Derbend Takti 
Gatun of Timour’s Campaigns, and the Takajak - 


* Diodorus, p. 681. + Book iii. cap. 16. 
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of Hanway’s Nadir Shah. This pass, if honestly de- 
fended, is not to be forced. The second is the road 
which led from Susa in a north-eastern dire<;tion up 
the Susian streams into Media. It was by this road 
that the Arabs of Omar broke into Media and gained 
the victory of Nehavend ; and it was along this road 
that Timour led his army from Hamadan to Booroo- 
jird, the bridge across the Abzal at Desfoul, Shuster, 
and finally Shiraz. The third was the road already de- 
scribed as leading from Istakar to Ispahan. Between 
these two last, we have already seen, that there was 
one which led over the mountains from Shuster and 
Ispahan, and of which Mr Kinneir has furnished us 
with two routes, without imparting any additional 
information. If, therefore, we imagine ourselves on 
the Choaspes or Kerah, not far above Susa, and apply 
the foregoing observations, the argument will not ad- 
mit of much discussion. 

The royal road could be no other than the second 
above described, which, after passing by Corrama- 
bad and Booroojird, joined the great road between 
Hamadan and Ispahan ; and although the distance 
on the map does not exceed 400 miles, yet the 
difficulties of the country might easily reduce the ave- 
jtagA length of every day’s march to ten miles, map- 
distance. We have a striking confirmation of the 
truth of this in Cherefeddin’s account of Timour’s 
march in the same country. “ Timour ^ave Seifed- 
din the command of the troops of Ourougerd, and 
three days after arrived at Corramabad. Timour, 
hR.vi^'i^uU.ted Corramabad, marched towards Tostar 
I^Shuster,) and in eleven days arrived at the bridge 
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over the river Abzal.^ — ^The town at the bridge is 
called Desfoul.”* If, therefore, the Tartar took four- 
teen days to march from Booroojird to Desfoul, it 
must have been severe work for the Gi'ecian army, 
from the vicinity of the latter place to reach Is- 
pahan in forty, even had the two armies marched 
at the same rate. But the short cut for an army 
which did hot choose to make the circuit, and could 
not force the Pasitigris, must have been across the* 
hills between the modem Karoon and eastern branch 
of the Abzal, the very district where the ancient au- 
thors place the Cossseans. On referring to the map, 
it is evident that it can give us no assistance, for it is 
one blank. To return to Alexander, and his march 
from Ecbatana to Babylon. 

“ Then he invades the Cosssei, a warlike nation, 
bordering on the Uxii.f They are mountaineers pos- 
sessed of strong fastnesses in their own country. If 
invaded by superior forces, they retire in a body to • 
the summit of their mountains, or escape in scattered 
parties into places of security, and thus baffle the at- 
tack of their invaders ; but when these retreat, they 
again resume their robberies, and contrive to procure 
a subsistence. But Alexander, although it was win- 
ter, drove them from their strongholds ; for neither .. 
winter nor other natural obstacles could stay the 
career of Alexander. But as he was descending to 
Babylon — 

We kave seen above, that the Persian kings, when . 

travelling from Ecbatana to Babylon, used to pur- . 

— - - - — ~ • 

• Life of Timour, b. iii. cop. 22. t Arrian, b. vii. cap. IS. 
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chase a passage from the Cossaei ; that these were, in 
the times of Alexander, immediately to the nort&> 
west of the Uxii, through whose territories^ he had 
marched between Shuster and Ispahan peaceably, 
as they had been formerly conquered by him. In 
therefore returning from Ecbatana to Babylon, the 
Cossaei must have occupied the mountains which com- 
manded the direct road between the two capitals ; a 
line, therefore, drawn between these two places can- 
not be far from the road by which the great king 
used to travel from one to the other. But a line 
drawn from Hillah to Ispahan will cross the very 
mountains between the Karoon and the Abzal, and 
indisputably fix the direction of the road travelled be- 
tween their two capitals by the Persian monarchs, by 
Alexander in his descent from Ecbatana to Babylon, 
and by Antigonus when baffled in his attempts to 
force a passage aci^oss the Pasitigris. Such a- line 
crosses the Abzal about thirty miles above Desfoul, 
and somewhere in that vicinity Antigonus must have 
forded the Coprates, and nine days’ march along that 
line, in the direction of Ecbatana, must have brought 
him into the neighbourhood of the herds of horses, 
which Alexander had reached in seven days from 
- Shus ter ; and of the t^th of this we have a remark- 
able confirmation, in the account furnished by Dio- 
dorus of the success with which Antigonus remounted 
his army in that neighbourhood. Pithon, who had 
• been sent to gather horses, soon “ returned with two 
thofisand horsemen, a thousand war-horses, with (heir 
'4%uipments, and such a number of beasts of burden 
,vas Would suffice to mount the whole army.” 
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THE ACCOUNT GIVEN BY THE ANCIENT ■ 

• GEOGRAPHERS. 

Hating thus, as I hope, demonstrated the true posi* 
tion of Ecbatanl^ as described by the historians of 
Alexander ’and his successors, it remains that we 
should examine the geographers. I am sorry to say, 
that I must reserve, perhaps Strabo, certainly Poly- 
bius and Ptolemy for my second part, while I pi^ 
ceed to consider the information given by Pliny on 
this subject. But thoroughly to understand the line 
of argument by which his account is to be illustrated^ 
another digression is necessary. 

On the death of Alexander the Great, Atropates, 
who was his satrap in North-Western Media, declared 
himself independent, maintained his authority, and 
left to his successors a kingdom called, after his own 
namcj Atropaten^, the modem Adherbijan. His de^ 
scendants wore the crown in Strabo’s age. In a si- 
milar manner the satraps of Armenia, Artaxias and 
Zariadris, shook off the Syrian yoke after the defeat 
of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, and declared 
themselves independent sovere^s. The descendi^^ 
of Zariadris were soon crushed by the superior poweit 
of the family of Artaxias, whose representatives be- 
came sole monardis of Armenia. But when the Par- 
thians had made themselves masters hf the Persian 
empire, they claimed the Atropatenian and Armenian 
crowns as' inalienably belonging to tiie khi£^i>f i^g8t 
They gradually succeeded in dethroning the' tfesc^d- 
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ants, first of Atropates and soon after of Artai^, 
and in rendering Atr(^aten^ and Armenia subjj^ 
satrapies for the younger branches of the houses Of 
Arsaces ; and as the successors of Atropates had ap- 
propriated to themselves the title of Kings of the 
Medes, it is by this name that the sovereigns of At- 
ropaten^ are designated by the late%historians. 

,v Vologeses, the Parthian king, says* that he had 
conferred the kingdom of Armenia on his younger 
brother, Tiridates, “ which is the third station in the 
enppire, for Pacorus before had received the sove- 
rei^ty of the Medes.”^ Thus, when Tiridates, rfter 
the personal interview with Corbulo, and promising 
to visit Rome in order to obtain the investiture of 
Armenia from Nero, departed in order to take formal 
leave of his two brothers,! he found Pacorus “ apud 
Medos,” “ Vologeses at Ecbataua.” After perform- 
ing this act of fraternal duty, he returned to Armenia 
an4 visited Rome. Pliny premise his account of 
these countries with the following words : “ I will 
not deny that I am going to advance many things 
contrary to the assertions of ancient authors ; bull 
have examined the whole sulyect with anxious care, 
availing myself of the information procured by the 


* Tacit. Hist, boblc xv. cap. 2. * 
tThe eomtnbhtators^ not liaving remarked the change which 
had confirmed the name Medi to the Atropatenians^ heve been 
sadly puzzled by finding one brother apud Medos^ the other at 
Ecbatttia^ which they naturally concluded to*be the capital of 
the ]^edesv 
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cpnqurats of Dcnnitius Corbulo in that country, fuid 
Hy the visits of suppliant kings, and sons of kings, tis 
hostage§, from the same quarter.”* As this passi^ 
refers distinctly to the visit of Tiridates, and as the 
P^faian prince and his retinue had so lately per- 
formed the journey, I think we may safely admit the 
following passage, as given on the immediate autho- 
rity of Tirfdates or some pf his retinue : ** Gaza, the 
chief town ofjAtropaten^, is 450 miles from Artaxata, 
the same distance from Ecbatana of Media.” When 
Pliny mentions any town as equidistant irom two 
others, his meaning is, that the centre of a straight 
line connecting the two extreme towns is to be found 
at the site of the third town. If, therefore, we can 
discover the site of the middle and one of the extreme 
towns, the third will necessarily follow. 

A passage in Strabo enables us, to a certain extent, 
to fix the position of the capital of Atropaten^. “ The 
summer palace of the kings of Atropatend, by name 
Gaza, is situated in a plain, and in a strong fort, Ve- 
ra, besieged by Antony in his Parthian esqiedition. 
Its distance from the Araxes, that separates Armenia 
and Atropaten^, is 2400 stadia, as Dellius, Antony’s 
friend, says, who commanded a division in the expe* 
dition against the Parthians, and wrote an acooppl 
of it.”f This campaign is described both by Plu- 
tarcbj; and Appian.§ The besieged dty is odled by 
them Phraata, an4 the queen and the children of the 


* Pliny, book vi. cap. 8. 

t Strabo, book xi. cap. 13. t d Antony. § Parthian-Wars. 
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Median king are said to have taken refoge in ^t. 
Dion Cassius'fumishes us with another name, Pra^ 
pa, probably a corruption of Phraata. We Ijeam also 
from the last-named authors, that Antony’s armyve- 
tnK»d their march firom Phraata to the Araxes. in 
twenty-seven days. There were two great Armenian 
cities on the Araxes, Arxata and Artaxata ; the one 
on ^e borders of Atropat^^, but Artaxata at the up- 
per end of the Araxenian plain.* This plain had, 
according to Strabo, been once a lake, similar to Thes- 
saly, but Jason had opened a passage for the waters 
in imitation of his native Temp^, and converted the 
lake into a fertile vale. On considting the map, we 
see that the barrier was formed by Mount Airarat 
and a ridge of the Capan Hills, and the spot which in 
Strabo\3 age was called the Cataract is now the Gate 
of Sheroor. The Artaxata described by Strabo, as 
built upon a peninsula formed by the Araxes, was 
burnt and levelled with the ground by Corbulo. But 
as the Armenian was permitted to rebuild it. He may 
have done so on the spot marked in the map, on the 
authority of the Russian geographers, as the site of 
thf ancient Artaxata, and which still retains the name 
of. Ard^at. Far from that spot it could not be. 
Mow the 450 miles of Pliny, reduced to English mea- 
sure,, give 420 miles, and,. -nllowing one-fifth for the 
difference between the real and the map< distance, the 
distance between Artaxata and the .capital of Atropa- 
ten§ may be estimated at 343 miles upon the map ; 


* Strabo^ lib. zi. cap. 14- 
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which is the exact dis^ce between Ardashat and 
Abhar or Avar, which has a strong similarity of 
sound to, the Vera of Strabo.* And if the observa- 
tions in the note be entitled to any weight, there can 
be little doubt, that Phraata is at this day represented 
by Sultaniah, and Vera by Abhar. Sultani^ is a city 
of the remotest antiquity, and situated in a plain, 
where the Persian monarch to this day spends part 
his svunmer ; and the name itself is equivalent to 
a royal residence. 

But we have another account by which we can as- 
certain the position of the capital of Atropaten^. Its 
distance, 2400 stadia from the Araxes, will guide us 
somewhere into its immediate neighbourhood ; these, 
reduced to English miles, and allowing the loss of 
one-fifth for the difference between the real and the 
map-distance, give 219 miles, which is the exact dis- 


* Here I cannot help prop(»ing a different stopping to the 
following passage in Strabo : Biw/Mut y iwSt Bifitit ftit Ir 

tuu ill oStfm. Which may be trans- 

lated : " Their summer palace is Oaza, situated in a plain and in 
a strong fort called Vera." But if we put the stop after 
we obtain a very different translation : “ Their summer palace 
is situated in a plain, and their Gaza, or treasury, in a strong 
foirt called Vera, which Antony besieged/* In die same mann^, 
lib. XT. cap. 3: Km «yi mm m am rm ftnfuirm Emisfo 

Dll VMS lligfwif. Thus also, lib. xi. cap. 14 : 0» <r«Av y im ' 
rw ausi r» Tiy^mtv tun A{rai|k(v}«v yai{[«ip0A<WM, f 

Bxfivfr* rt km Oakw. This reading will reconcile, without the 
slightest violence, the different, accounts of ancient historians, 
by making Phraata the chief town, and Vera the strong fort in 
its neighbourhood. 
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tance between Vera and the Araxes in the vicinity of 
Artabad. It nuiy be added, that Abhar has alwaj^S 
bec^ a atrong town and possessed of a citadel. 

There are many interesting particulars recorded an 
Pliltarch and Appian’s account of Antony’s retreat, 
(ec^ed in all probability from Dellius’s Histoiyof the 
Expedition, as they* bear strong internal • marks of 
having been penned by an eye-witness,) which may 
serve as guides to any person who in future may at 
leisure and in safety travel in Adherbijan. Antony 
did not return along the road through the vales and 
plains by which he had advanced, and which in all 
probalnlity is the very same which may be seOn on 
the map leading from Abhar through Sultaniah, Mia- 
neh, and Tabriz, to the bridge over the Araxes, in 
the vicinity of Old Julfa ; but, after raising the siege, 
quitted the main road and inarched along the hills on 
the right. This he did for three reasons, — ^first, be- 
cause the Parthians were superior in cavalry ; se- 
condly, because it was the shortest road to the Araxes ; 

' and, thirdly, because the line of march would be through 
villages hitherto unplundered. The army reached 
the Araxes in twenty-seven days, which shows that 
the average rate of each day’s march did not exceed 
eight miles, map-distance. Nor is this extraordinary ; 
for the troops were incessantly harassed by the Par- 
thians during the greatest part of the retreat, and 
unable to make much prioress.* Battles to<^ place 
every day, so that they could not advance long with- 


Appian^ v. 165. 
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out halting, wheeling, and charging the enemy : duis 
ing the march they g^ned eighteen victories. The 
mountains were also rough, and presented natural ob- 
stacles. At the end of the third day they came to a 
river, the dykes of which had been broken down in 
order to overflow the road. Here the Parthlans first 
began to molest the army. On the eighth day Flavius 
Oallus was killed, and the Romans sufiered a great 
loss. On the ninth, the Parthians were defeated. 
For the next ten days there was continual fighting, 
and but little progress. . On the twentieth, the Par- 
thians apparently gave up the pursuit, and Antony 
had nearly fallen into their snare but a friend from 
the enemy’s camp warned him of his danger. “ Do 
you see (said he to Alexander of Antioch, who had 
been sent to confer with him,) that lofty and unbro- 
ken range of hills in the distance ? Behind those the 
whole Parthian army lies concealed, and awaits yom* 
arrival. For behind those hills there are extensive 
plains, over which they expect you, deceived as you 
have been by men to direct your march, and to leave 
tlm road among the mountains. In traversing the 
latter you will have to encounter thirst and toils, 
with which you have now become familiar ; but let 
Antony rest assured, that the fate of Crassus awaits 
him, if he descend into the jdains.” 

Antony, thus forewarned, made a desperate exer- 
tion that very idght, crossed a range of hills not fro:- 
nished with wato*, and before sunrise performed a , 
march of 240 stadia, or 27 English miles. At^the 
end of their march, they came to a river, the water of* 
which, although cool and translucent, was bracl^h 
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and drastic. Many of the soldiers could not be pr^ 
vented from drinking of it notwithstanding, and si^- 
fe^ severely in consequence. After a short repose, 
they resumed their march in the course of the d^, 
continued it through the night, and with the dawn of 
’ the twenty-first arrived at another considerable rivar, 

. the water of which was wholesome. This was the li- 
mit of the Parthian pursuit. In six days' more they 
reached the Araxes, difficult to be passed on account 
of its depth and rapidity. 

. Having thus seen, on the authority of men who 
could not be mistaken, that the ancient capital of. 
Atropatene, or at least its gaza, was either at Abhar, 
or in its vicinity, and that the capital of Armenia 
was at the upper end of the Araxenian plain, and 
consequently at Ardashat, ' or in its vicinity ; for the 
natural history of the plain, as recorded by Strabo, 
renders it impossible for us to make a serious mistake 
in fixing its site ; and that the distance, recorded by 
Pliny, between Artaxata and Gaza exactly coiUcides 
■ with the distance between Ardashat and Abhar -it 
remains that we should ascertain the extreme point of 
the line to the east, where, on the authority of Cor- 
bulo, of his officers, of Tiridates, and of his retinue, 
Ecbatana is to be placed at the distance of 450 
Roman miles from Gaza or Abhar. These 450 
miles, reduced as before, give 343 ^English miles. 
This distance, measured on the map, brings us to 
a point thirteen miles to the south-east of Ispahan, 
which is a mere trifle in computing the distances 
between thr^ capitals so remote from each othmrj 
and on a subject where the mind loves to sacrifice 
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minute accuracy to the pleasure of impressij^ on 
the memory a remarkable coincidence. But should 
any one, object that the line might have taken another 
direction, and not that of Ispahan, we are able to ob- 
viate that objection by another similar line desciibed 
by Pliny, where Susa is made the middle point, and 
Seleuceia and Ecbatana the extreme points.* ‘‘ Susa 
is 380 milds distant from Seleuceia of Babylonia, and 
the same distance across Moimt Charbanus from Ec- 
batana of the Medes.” We need not trouble ourselves 
here with the corrupted numbers of the manuscript 
of Pliny, for we have no need of them as a measure. 
As we know the position of Seleuceia and Susa, the 
assertion of the equidistance of Seleuceia and Ecba- 
tana is all we want. On the map, the distance be- 
tween Seleuceia and Shus is 220 miles ; from Shus to 
Ispahan 210, or something less, a trifling discrepance, 
to which the observations above made are appli- 
cable. Thus both lines, proceeding from such remote 
points as Ardashat and Seleuceia, are found to termi- 
nate in the immediate vicinity of Ispahan, where and 
where alone must the ancient Ecbatana, as described 
by Pliny, be placed. 

The next author I propose to examine -is Isidore 
of Charax, a fragment of whose greater work we pos^ 
sess under the title of Parthicse Mansiones. It briefly 
mentions the distance and the stations on the great 
royal road from Zeugma on fhe Euphrates torough 
Seleuceia, Ecba^a, and Rhagm, to the farthest ex- . 


* Book vi. cap. 27. 
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tremities of the east. It is consequentty a document 
of great v^ue, and wHl, I doubt not, be duly appre- 
ciated when opportunities are given to verify it in 
detaib In illustration of my subject, I shall confine 
myself at present solely to the examination of the iti- 
nerary between Seleuceia and Ecbatana, and, as it is 
of some importance to the argument, translate the 
whole of the passage : 

“ Hence (from Seleuceia) commences ApoUoniatis, 
88 schseni broad. It contains villages in which there 
are stations and a Greek dty, Artemita, through the 
middle of which flows the river Silla. It is 15 schseni 
distant from Seleuceia. The present name of the city 
is Chalasar. 

“ Thence Chalonitis, 21 schseni broad. There are 
five villages in it, in which there are stations and a 
Greek dty, Chala, 15 schseni distant from ApoUonia- 
tis. Five schseni distant from it is Mount Zagros, 
whidi forms the boundary between Chalonitis and 
the territory of tlie Medes. 

“ Thence Media, 22 schseni broad, their com?- 
mencement, and the district Carina, in which there 
are five villages frumished with stations, but there is 
no dty. • . 

“ Thence Cambadena, 31 schseni broad. . In it 
there are five villages, furnished with stations, and a 
dty, Baptana, situated on a hill, where there is a sta- 
tue and pillar of Semiramis. 

Thence Upper Media, 38 schseni. Three schseni 
from its commencement is the city of Concobar, where 
tl^ere is a , temple of Artemis. Three schseni farther 
on, Maziniaman, a custom-house; and four schseni 
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from it» Adragiauanta, a palace of those at Batana 
(or among the Batani.) . Twelve scheeni farther, Apo« 
batana, ,the metropolis of Media, the treasury, dta« 
del, and the temple, where they perpetually sacrifice 
to Anaitis. Farther on still are three villages fur- 
nished with stations,” 

In order to procure a certain measure for the 
schsenus of Isidore, 1 do not think it necessary to 
enter into an. examination of its identity (although 1 
have no doubt of the fact) with the royal parasang 
of ancient Persia, but shall content myself with as- 
certaining its value on the map, as deducible from 
the first part of the Itinerary. 

Isidore states, that between Zeugma and Seleuceia 
there were 174 schaeni. The position of Seleuceia is 
well ascertained ; nor can there be much difficulty in 
fixing that of Zeugma, or bridge across the Euphrates. 
D’Anville {daces it at Romkala, nor, as far as the ar- 
gument goes, would 1 be unwilling to suppose it at 
that spot ; but, for reasons which will be detailed 
kereafter, I have every reason to know that the mo- 
dem Bir occupies the site of this Zeugma. The dis- 
tance between Romkala and Bir is only 10 miles, 
and therefore, in either case, cannot operate seri- 
ously on the calculation. On measuring the distance 
between the site of the ancient Seleuceia and Bir, 
the distance on the map, allowing but partially fior 
the necessity of not departing far from the Euphrates, 
amounts to 565 miles, which, divided by the 174. 
schaeni of Isidore, will give three miles and a quarter 
for the average length of every sdisenus. !Q^or, if 
descend to particulars, will this, definite measure on 
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the map be found wrong. The distance between Se- 
leucda and Neapolis,' in the Itiheraiy, is nine scheeni, 
which, measured between Seleuceia and Peirgsaboiir 
on the Euphrates, amounts to SO miles. In the same 
manner, between Neapolis and Aeipolis, according to 
the Itineraiy, the distance was S4 schseni. l%e dis- 
tance between Peirasabour and Hit, which the cir- 
cumstance of the bitumen-wells identifies>with Aei- 
polis, is, according to the map, 100 miles.. Thus also, 
if we commence at the other extremity, we find that the 
distance recorded by Isidore as existing between the 
Zeugma and the mouth of the Chaboras is 54achseni ; 
on the map the distance between Bir and the Chaboras 
amounts to 175 miles. To these other coincidences 
might be added ; but as the well-known site of Seleu- 
cma, the extent of the isthmus between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, the bitumen-pits at Hit, and the well- 
ascertained course of the Chaboras, give us points 
which cannot be . controverted, it is better to rest sa- 
tisfied with them, as they furnish ample proof that. 
Comparatively speaking, three miles and a quarter on 
the map answers almost to a nicety to the schsenus 
of Isidore. 

In order, therefore, to examine the above-quoted 
Itinerary, I shall take it for granted that a schsenus 
of Isidore represents three miles and a quarter on the 
map ; and I h(^ the proofo above advanced may 
pardon me for supposing, in the following examina- 
tion of Isidore’s route, that Ecbatana, or Apo-Batan{^ 
as written by him, is eithm* the modem Ispahan it- 
se!^ or in |ts immediate vicinity. ' 

The total of the distance between Seleuceia and 
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Apobatana, amounto to 129 schaeni, which, reduced 
according to the above rate, give 420 miles within a 
fractio^. The distance between Seleuceia and Ispa- 
han on the map is 424,—^ coincidence for which 
nothing, except a veiy close approximation to the 
truth, can account. There may, however, in examin- 
ing the Itinerary in detail, such discrepances be dis- 
covered whidh may in a considerable degree invali- 
date the general conclusion. This, therefore, must 
be obviated by a minute examination of the whole 
route. 

In proceeding eastward fr<m Seleuceia, the first 
province recorded by Isidore is ApoUoniatis, and in 
it a Greek city, Artemita, on the Silla, at the distance 
of 15 schaeni from Seleuceia. According to Strabo,* 
** Bordering on Susiana is a province of Babylonii^ 
formerly called Sittacene, afterwards ApoUoniatis.” 

And there is also Artemita, a considerable city, 500 
stadia distant from Seleuceia, nearly direct east, as also 
is Sittacene, for it is a large and fertile province, 
placed between Babylon and Susiana ; so that the 
whole line of road, leading from Babylon to Susa, 
passes through Sittacene.” f On consulting the 
map, it MdU be seen that Artemita is. put down in a 
direct line between Seleuceia and Hamadan, and that 
it . would have been impossible to have traveUod 
through it in going to Susa. It wiU also be observed, 
that an imaginary SiUa has been invented to suit the 
description of Isidore. It is easier to detect errors, 
in the geography of the country lying between Bag- 


* Book XV. cap. 3. 


t Book xvi. CB{i« 1. 
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dat and Suaa than to ascertain the truth ; for I l^rve 
not been able to find* any traveller through this dis- 
trict on whose accuracy I could rely; indeed ^the very 
blank in the map proves, that every thing as yet re- 
mains to be discovered in that interesting coimtry. 
The very course of the Gyndes is unknown ; and I 
have strong reasons to believe that the positions of 
Mendeli, Nezare^, and the course of the Synnh^, are 
in no slight degree apocryphal, and rest principally on 
an ill-understood passage in Hanway*s Nadir Shah. 
The attentions of future travellers through that coim- 
try ought to be particularly called to the Itinerary of 
Isidore ; and I feel no doubt that there still remain 
ample proofs of the existence of Artemita, at the dis- 
tance of 48 miles, map-distance, due east from the 
site of Seleuceia, in some part of that vale which is 
watered by the river marked Synnhe in the map, (the 
Sails of Otter,) and which joins the Tigris not far 
from Jayazah. 

The next province is Chalonitis, called so frdm its 
Inincipal city Chala, situated 156 miles to the east- 
ward of Seleuceia. There is some reason to think 
that this was originally a district of ApoUoniatis, 
though latterly described as a separate province. 
Strabo merely mentions it as being round Mount 
Zagros,”*' while Pliny affirms, with his usual igno- 
rance or carelessness, that Ctesiphon was in it. Pto- 
lemy does not mentioq it at all under Assyria, but he 
inserts Cffialtapetis under Susiana, as a district imme- 


* Lib. xvi. cap. 1. 
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dl^ly to the north of Cissia, of which Susa was the 
capital ; and here the remains of Chala ought to be 
locdced for. The distance on the map, measured as 
before irom Seleuceia, will bring us to the banfs of 
the Mendeli or supposed Gyndes. Both Artemita 
and Chala were independent Greek corporate cities, 
and, as late as the reign of Tiberius, preserved their 
original civilization, as may be inferred from the ac- 
count given by Tacitus of the unsuccessful attempt 
of Tiridates to recover the throne of his ancestors. 
His account of Seleuceia ought to be read with atten- 
tion, as it proves how great an influence the existence 
of such a powerful and enlightened city must have 
exerted on the character, language, and literature of 
the surrounding barbai’ians. Five schaeni to the east 
of Chala, Isidore places Mount Zagros ; and on con- 
sulting the map, the distance will be found to corre- 
spond with the position of the range of hills as laid 
.down from modem observation. 

The name of the next district. Media, cannot be 
easily accounted foi*. It may be supposed, that the 
kings of Atropatene might, during the struggles be- 
tween the Greeks and Parthians, have made themselves 
masters of the course of the waters which flow from 
the Matienian Hills, and have given their name of 
Medes, on which they prided themselves, to the inha- 
bitants ; or the inhabitants themselves might have 
relumed their original nahie in oppositicm to. ^ 
Cheeks and Parthians. There is but one name, re- _ 
corded on this route, Carina, by which we are strongly 
reminded of the name Carae, mentioned above in the. 
account of Alexander’s march from Susa to ^Icbatana, 
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espe^ally as Ptoleoiy j^aces a city by name Carina 
in the neighbourhood. Strabo, in describing Ely- 
mais, joins to it Media and Mount Zagros. 

Next to Media comes Cambadena, a name not no- 
ticed by modem geographers, but of which we trace 
many marks among the ancients. According to Jsi- 
dorus, its commencement should be placed on the mo- 
dern map to the east of the Caroon, in af'direct line 
between Seleuceia and Ecbatana, and its eastern boun- 
dary in a line with the spot recorded as Semiram, 
and described above, in noticing Alexander’s march 
from Susa to Ecbatana. Within these limits we find 
the Sambana or Cambana (for the Greek s or k were 
often confounded) of Diodoms, the ** Mons Cambali- 
dus” of Pliny.* Ptolemy also places Cabandena, a 
district of Susiana, along Persia ; and as hiei^.J|b' * 
dymaei or Elymsei occupied that part of Susii^ 
which bordered on Persia, in the neighbourhood of 
the sea, Cabandena must have bordered on Persia 
inhmd, and must have been the same as Isidore’s 
Cambadena. In Strabo we also read of a Gabiana, 
between Susiana and Elymais, which must have oc- 
cupied the same situation as our Cambadena.f The 
city Baptona I hold to be the same as the celebrated 
works of Semiramis, mentioned by Diodorus, and 
would wish to identify the pillar and image of Isido- 
rus . with the description of the historian, and with 
the oriental Semiram, to whidi I have before twice 
alluded* 

Twenty-two schaeni more through Upper Media 

t Lib. xvi. cap. 1 . 


* Book vi. cap. 37. 
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brings us to Apo-Batana, the treasury and metrox 
polls of the Medes.” Upper, with respect to the 
central jmrts of Asia, almost universally signifieH 
more to the east, I have no information to com* 
municate on the subject of the intervening sta- 
tions between Cambadena and Ecbatana ; but the 
words Mesobatene and Mesobaticae, and Baptana or 
Batana, show that there were some circumstances 
connected with this word which yet require explana- 
tion. On the whole, every candid reader will allow, 
that, if Isidore’s Itinerary does not (as far as it has 
been examined) terminate at Ispahan, there must be 
a greater number of accidental coincidences than ever 
before occurred to confirm an error. Even if it be 
denied that the case has not been demonstratively 
l^pyed, I may yet venture to assert, that, if not 
p^twed, the demonstration has very nearly approached 
the truth. 

I shall close the first part with the authority of 
Ammianus Marcellus, who, as he had served in Ju- 
lian’s Persian campaign, had ample means of acquir- 
ing information respecting the position of Ecbatana. 
He writes, that “ Ecbatana was situated in the terri- 
tory of the Syro-Medi, imder Mount Jasonius and 
Ptolemy expressly asserts, that Syro-Media was the 
southern district of Media, running parallel with Per- 
sia. It thus appears, from an examination of the" 
campaigns of Alexander ; from the account furnished 
to Pliny by the Parthian prince and his retinue ; from 
his assertion, that Susa was equidistant from Seleuceia 
and Ecbatana ; from the Itinerary of Isidore ; and from 
the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus, — that the an- 
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dent Ecbatana ninst bRve either occupied the dte or 
have been in the immediate vicinity of Ispahan. 

, It now remains for me to attempt to account for 
tim errors that have partially prevailed on this sub- 
ject for the last two thousand years ; and it grieves 
me to begin with Polybius, who, in a fragment of his 
10th book, has the following passage : “ Media is 
encircled with Grecian cities after the plan of Alex- 
ander, in order to guard it against the neighbouring 
barbarians, with the exception of Ecbatana. It is 
placed in the northern parts of Asia, but it lies 
near (or overhangs) those parts of Asia which are 
round the Moeotis and the Euxine.” If this pas- 
sage be not deplorably corrupted, it proves that Poly- 
bius must have been totally ignorant of the geogra- 
phy of Upper Asia ; for on no supposed latitude^f 
construction can it be allowed, that the Ecbatana even 
of : Ptolemy was placed near or overhung the districts 
round the Moeotis and the Euxine. That it is either 
a corruption of the text or a mistake of the author is 
evident from the subsequent history compared with 
the map : “ Arsaces expected that Antiochus would 
have reached Ecbatana, but that he would not dare, 
at the bead of so large an army, to advance through 
the desert which bordered upon it, especially as the 
road would be through a country not furnished with 
water.”* The king, however, crossed the desert, and 
arrived at Hecatompylus. On examining the map, it 
will be seen that there is a great desert between Is- 
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pahan and Hecatompylus, which does not e^st be* 
tween Hecatompylus and any place as high as the 
}atitude«even of Hamadan, much less of any more 
northern position. I feel the highest respect for the 
authority of Polybius in all cases where his own per^ 
sonal observation and examination could enable him 
to discover the truth ; but he does not seem to have 
known mu<9i of the country to the east of the Tig^'is* 
It may be doubted whether Strabo was acquainted 
with the true position or not. I rather believe he 
ivas not ; for had he been certain, he would, as in all 
other similar occasions, have defined its position. 
From some passages it might be inferred he did 
know it, were there not others which render it very 
doubtful : 

Media, for the most part, is high and cold ; such 
are the mountains to the east of Ecbatana, the rnoun* 
tdns near Rhagae and the Caspian Gates, and thence 
to Matiana and Armenia.”* 

This arrangement, commencing to the east, circling 
round to the north as far as the Caspian Gates, then 
trending westward to Matiana and Armenia, will 
suit Ispahan, and no other place. As to the existepce 
of a range of hills running southwards firom the Cas- 
pian Gates, skirting the east of the Great Desert, and 
joining that part of Mount Zagros whidi sqrarates 
Media from Persia, it never was doubted, except by 
the shallow and blundering Pinkerton. The apeients 
uniformly assert it» and modem observations have in 


* Strabo, book xi. cap. 13. 
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several points proved it. Thus Strabo : “ Persia en- 
velopes Cannania on. the north, as it extends in this 
direction. It is joined by Paraetacen^ and. Cossaea, 
which- reach to the Caspian Grates. The Cossaeans 
and Paratacenians are mountain-robbers.”* 

And again, “ Great Media is bounded on the east 
(the Caspian Gates belong to it) by Parthia and the 
mountains of the Cossaei and Paraetacehi robbers. 
These last border upon the Persians.”j- The Cossaei 
and Paraetaceni here mentioned must not be confounded 
with the tribes of the same name on Mount Zagros, 
to the south-west of Great Media. The three pas- 
sages, when compared, fix their situation on the range 
of mountains between the Caspian Gates and the 
north-east frontier of Persia. 

But there are other passages in Strabo (for he;^p- 
pied different authors, and didr not always mark 
contradiction of each other,) which might lead us to 
look for Ecbatana among the mountains of A^enia 
or Matiana, or in their neighbourhood : 

** Some A^nianes are said partly to occupy Vitia and 
partly the country above the Armenians, beyond Abus 
and Imbarus. These are portions of Taurus, of which 
Abus is -near the road that leads to Ecbatana by the 
Temple of Abaris.” The position of Abus is fixed 
by another passage in the same chapter : “ Abus, 
ftom which both the Euphrates and the -Araxes flow, 
one westward, the other eastward.”^ Again, “ Poly- 
deitus says that the Euphrates does not oversow its. 


* Book xvi. cap. 1. t Book xi. cap. 13. j; Lib. xi. cap. 14. 
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tanks Jt)ecaus6 it runs through great plains ; that the 
mountains in general are two thousand stadia distant, 
and that the Cosssean Hills, which are scarcely a 
thbusand Stadia distant, are not very high, nor liable 
to great falls of snow, and consequently do not con- 
tribute any great body of waters from the melted 
snow ; ' for, according to him, the highest mountains 
are in the northern parts above Ecbatana. In the 
southern parts they separate into sloping ridges, and 
be<x>me much lower. He says also that the Tigris in- 
tercepts the greatest part of the mountain-streams.”* 

These two passages clearly indicate that there 
must have been an Ecbatana somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of these mountains ; for it is foolish to suppose 
that they can apply to any place so distant as Ispa- 
hlm from the mountains in which the Tigris and Eu- 
pl^tes' rise ; and 1 believe that 1 shall be able to 
prove that there was an Ecbatana between the Tigris 
and the mountains to the east in the vicinity of the 
Caprus. 

The geographers describe three cities of the name, of 
Ecbatana, — ^the Median, the Persian, and the Syrian ; 
mid I may as well premise my inquiry with the obser- 
vation, that 1 have reason to think that the name has 
some connexion with the fire-worship of the Persimis 
and their adoration of the goddess Anaia, Anais, or 
Anaitis, for the name is written different ways. Thus, 
as above seen from the account of Polybius, the most 
striking object at Ecbatana of the Medes was the 


• Strabo, lib. xvi. cap. 1. 
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Adda; and lddOK» In a later age» de> 
acdbes bie Afiobatatia as being tnemorable for being 
the capital of Media and for the Temple of Andtis* 

Pliny is the only author Who mentions the Persfan 
Ecbatmia : ** To the east of Persepolis the Magi hold 
Ifoe fort Pasargada, in which is the tomb of C3rru8> 
and Ecbatana^ a town belon^ng to them^ {i. e* the 
Magi,) and which was transferred by King Darius to 
the mountains.*’* ** At Pasargada stands the temple 
of a goddess who has the affairs of war under her 
patronage, and may therefore be supposed to be Mi<> 
nerva. This temple the prince about to be conse- 
crated must enter,”! 

As we read of no other goddess among the Medea 
and Persians but Anaitis, who is oftener called Diana 
by the Greeks than any other name, we may safely 
conclude her to have been the goddess worshipped at 
Pasargada as well as the same whom PlutarChj in a 
Subsequent part of the same Life, cdls Juno, As^ 
from Plutarch’s account, the king’s life must have 
bemi completely in the hands of the Magi at his coro- 
natitm, it is not unlikely that DariuS Hystaspes^ who 
had such cause to dread the vengeance of that body, 
might have Compelled them and their EcbUtana to 
migrate to the hills for a Space, though, when preju« 
dices had Subsided, they might have recovered their 
ftivilegei mid ancient seats, as described in the inau* 
guratimt of Artmcerices Longlmanus, Of foe preva^ 
tfoite Of fire-WcNTship at Pasargada We have an inb^- 


• Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 26. 

t Plutarch, Life tif Aitaxerxes.^Wrangliam's edition. 
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e^ng iiccouiit in Appian’s History of the Mithridatic 
Wars, which, although long, I shall here insert, as it 
may tend to call forth some interesting information, and 
in&uce future travellers more narrowly to observe the 
summits of remarkable hills in the East, where pro- 
bably will befoundwhat antiquarians call vitrified forts: 
** Mithiidates offered a sacrifice after the manners of 
his ancestors to Jupiter Stratius, having heaped upon 
a lofty hill a loftier pile of wood. The kings them- 
selves carry the first pieces of wood to the pile. They 
form another pile circular and lower. On the upper 
they place honey, miUc, wine, and oil, with every spe- 
cies of incense ; on the lower (or on the one in the 
plain) a banquet is spread for the refreshment of the 
spectators. They then set fire to the pile. The Per- 
sian kings have a similar sacrifice at Pasargada ; and 
the blazing pile, on account of its magnitude, becomes 
visible to sailors at a distance of 1000 stadia ; and 
they say that it is impossible to approach the spot for 
several days on account of the heat of the atmosphere. 
Thus Mithridates offered a sacrifice after the manner 
of his ancestors.” May we not, from this description, 
conclude, that the fiery-fumace into which the Three 
Children were thrown was a mockery of the religious 
rites of the fire-worshippers, and that Nebuchado- 
nosor, by casting living beings into it, wished to pol- 
lute the god of the Medes and Persians, and add 
insult to conquest ? The choice to the gueber was 
terrible; either submission to the tyrant’s order, or to 
become the instrument of contaminating the sacred 
emblem by a pollution which his soul abhorred. 

Of the S}n’ian Ecbatana our notices are scanty. It 
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is mentioned by Herodotus as the place wher^ Cam* 
byses died on his return from Egypt to the East. 
Stephanus says it was a petty city of Syria, aqd Pliny 
fixes its position, by informing us that on Mount Car- 
mel there was a town formerly called Ecbatana. Is 
it too much to suppose, that when Elijah challenged 
the priests of Baal to meet him on Mount Carmel, 
and there submit their conflicting pretensions to the 
judgment of Heaven,- he did it because it was their 
own high place, their favourite spot for kindling the 
religious pile, and making its reflection in the heavens 
visible from the borders of Egypt to the city of Tyre ? 
According to the Scriptures their altar was already 
made, they had nothing to prepare but the bullock, 
while it is expressly asserted that the prophet had to 
build his own altar. My own firm conviction is, that, 
as the prophet gave them every other advantage, he 
also combated them at the head-quarters of their su- 
perstition, and defeated them by an appeal to the very 
element of which they professed themselves the de- 
vojied worshippers. 

Although the destruction of the priests was then 
complete, we need not wonder, from Jezebel’s con- 
duct, if in after-times they were regarded as martyrs, 
and if the utter destruction of the Jewish rites and 
ceremonies enabled the fires of Baal, on Mount Car- 
mel, to bum brighter and brighter. Is it not difficult 
to conceive why Cambyses, summoned homewards as 
he was by a most formidable and successful conspi- 
racy, should have tiurned aside and have visited the 
'heights eX. Mount Carmel, except on the supposition 
that the bigoted monarch wished to piuify himself 
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from tlie pollutions of the bestial gods of Egypt, by 
offering sacrifices, after the manner of his ancestoro, 
at the Syrian Ecbatana ? Of any temple on this spot 
I ftannot gain any information ; but the following pas- 
sage from Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine throws 
some light on the subject : In our search after the 

city said formerly to hare stood on Mount Carmel, 
and to have been called the Syrian Ecbatana, in con- 
tradistinction to the Median capital of that name, we 
recognized few vestiges, except a fine large column of 
grey granite lying near the monastery, and another 
that had been rolled down from the brow of the hill, 
on the east, of similar size and material. These we 
thought might have been portions of some large and 
magnificent building belonging to that city.”* A pas- 
sage also from Strabo proves the intimate connexion 
between the temples of Anaitis and fire-worship : 

“ There are also Pyraethea (fire-shrines) worthy of 
description. In the centre of them there is an altar, 
and on it much ashes, where the Magi guard the in- 
extinguishable fire. Daily entering these shrines, 
they chant far neai'ly the space of an hour, holding 
a burden of rods befoi'e the fire. They wear on their 
heads tiaras, with caps, the lappets of which hang 
down on both sides so as to cover the lips and lower 
part of the cheeks. These are the established cere- 
monies in the temples of Anaitis and Omanus (Oros- 
manes ?) There are also shrines of these, and the 


* Vol. let, pages 112, 113. 
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image of Omanus makOs regular processions. .Those 
things 1 have myself seen.”* 

Having thus partially deared the way, I proceed 
to the more immediate proof of the existence of*’a 
fonrth Ecbatana in the northern parts of Assyria. 
For tiiis fact we have the direct evidence of two au* 
thors. Plutarch in his Life of Alexander states, 
that, immediately after the battle of Oaugamela, 
as he traversed the province of Babylon, which im- 
mediately made its submission, he found in the dis- 
trict of Ecbatana a gulf of fire which streamed con- 
tinually as from an inexhaustible 80urce.”f The other 
author is Ammianus Marcellinus, who had been him- 
self in the immediate neighbourhood, and whose tes- 
timony is therefore doubly valuable : “ In Adiabend 

is the city Ninus, which formerly possessed the em- 
pire of Persia, still bearing the name of Ninus, the 
husband of Semiramis, formerly a most powerful mo- 
nardi, and Ecbatana, and Arbela, and Gaugamela, 
where Alexander, after the various risks of win*, 
crashed Darius in a successful battle.”^ Nor can it be 
objected, that Ammianus inserted Ecbatana in this 
district from ignorance of the great Ecbatana, the 
true position of which, as before observed, he knew 
and described. If, therefore, a place be allowed to 
the Persian Ecbatana, on the sole authority Pliny, 
we surely ought to admit the Assyrian Ecbatana 


* Lib. XV. cap. 3. 

. t Langhom's Plutarch. I quote the translation, as I have not 
the original’iu my possession. 

Lib. xxiii. 
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into the maps of ancient Asia, on the united testi- 
monies of Plutarch and Ammianusi For my otm 
part^ I •feel that (he (question is decided by the fol- 
loVing passage from Strabo, in which 1 find an 
exflct coincidence of the circumstances shown to have 
mdsted in the other Ecbatana t “ In the neigh- 
bourhood of Arbela is the city DemetriaS) after that 
the fountain of Naphtha, and the flames and the tem- 
ple of Anaia, and Badracse, the palace of Darius the 
Son of Hystaspes.”* The palace has disappeared, nor 
have I been able to find any traveller who has looked 
for either its ruins or those of the temple of Anaia ; 
but the fire still streams from the ground as inex- 
haustible as ever, and I am particularly anxious to 
know whether, as in the east of Baku, on the south- 
western coast of the Caspian, any pilgrims frequent 
this natural and perpetual temple of those who wor- 
ship fire, and which the destroyer of the Magi him- 
self Seems to have honoured with peculiar favour, and 
in all probability to have designated by the name of 
Ecbatana. 

It is this Ecbatana which was mentioned by Era- 
tosthenes as being in a line with Thapsacus and the 
Caspian Gates, and which has led so many geogra- 
phers to look for it somewhere in that latitude. Era- 
tosthen^, to whom scientific geography owes its ori- 
gin, divided the known world by an imaginary line, 
drawn from the Pillars of Hercules to the western 
terminatioh of Mount Taurus, and continued along * 


* Lib. xvi. cap. 1. 
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thair range of hills to their termination in the Eastern 
Ocean. For the purpose of making his system more 
comprehensible, he divided the parts on eac|;^ side of 
this imaginary line into parallelogramic figures, which 
he called The first was India, bound- 

ed by the Indus and the mountains on two sides, and 
by the ocean on the two others. The second of^ayis 
was Ariana, bounded by the Indus and the* mountains 
on two sides ; by the ocean on a third ; and on the west 
by an imaginary line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the Carmanian Promontory. His third e-pgaytt 
was bounded by this imaginary line on the east ; on 
the south by another imaginary line from the Car- 
manian Promontory to. the Mouth of the Euphrates ; 
(Mi the west by the course of the Euphrates, as far as 
Thapsacnis ; on the north by a line drawn through 
Thapsacus to the Caspian Gates. ‘‘ Eratosthenes 
says, that this is a rough sketch of his third side of 
ten thousand stadia to the Euphrates ; but dividing 
it into parts, as he found the admeasurements record- 
ed, he thus describes it, commencing at the Euphrates 
and the passage at Thapsacus. The distance between 
this passage and the place whei'e Alexander crossed 
the Tigris, he writes, is 2400 stadia. Thence the 
line drawn to the places in succession through Gau- 
gamela, the river Lycus, Arbela, and Ecbatana, (along 
which road Darius fled from Gaugamela,) completes 
the 10,000, exceeding it by only 300.”* 

In order to explain this passage, it is necessaiy to 


* Lib. xi. cap. 13. 
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notice the mode in which Eratosthenes measured his 
geographical distances. Thus, when he wished to as- 
certain the length of his southern parallel between, 
thb Carmanian Promontory and the Mouth of the 
Euphrates, he took the measured distances between 
Babylon, through Susa and Persepolis to the Carma- 
nian Promontory, as his guide. 

In the sdme manner, when he wished to ascertain 
the length of the northern parallel, he specified the 
measured distance between Thapsacus and the Cas- 
pian Gates; first, as 2400 stadia between the pas- 
sage of the Euphrates and the spot where Alexander 
crossed the Tigris, then the distance between that 
spot and the southern point, where the road branched 
, direct to the Caspian Gates, along which Darius es- 
caped into Media. For this purpose, he mentions ex- 
pressly the passage of the Tigris, Gaugamela, the 
river Lycus, Arbela, and Ecbatana, during which di- 
rection the army had deviated from the straight line to 
the south ; and for this deviation he allows 300 stadia. 
As he was proceeding from west to east, he names 
them in order, Gaugamela, Arbela, Ecbatana. But 
Ammianus Marcellinus,. who had been marching up. 
the Tigris from Ctesiphon to Dura, names them as 
they would naturally occui; to him, Ecbatana, Arbela, 
Gaugamela. 

The last ancient geographer whom we have to. 
examine is Ptolemy, whose authority may be said to 
be neutral ; for if his latitude corresponds better with . 
Hamadan, yet his longitude reaches to Ispahan. Ha- 
madan and Susa are under the same degree i>f longi- ' 
tude, but the Ecbatana of Ptolemy is four degrees to. 
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the east of his Susa ; aR4 this is true also of Ispahan 
and Shus. But it may be objected, that Ptolemy was 
more accurate in his latitude than in his longitudes ; 
consequently that more weight must be attached 4o 
the former than to the latter. My answer is, that^ 
as a general proposition, it is so ; but in this case we 
have so many data for ascertaining his comparative 
longitudes that the objection must fall to the ground. 
Thus, Arbela, the Mouth of the Gorgus, and Ctesi- 
phon are all placed under longitude 80, the Mouth of 
the Lycus longitude 79, Seleuceia longitude 79.3. 
These are all places well known, and answer to the 
line described by Ptolemy. Comparatively speaking, 
it matters not whether they are placed under the 
right longitude or not. Susa is put in longitude 84, 
and Ecbatana in 88 ; consequently the latter place 
must be looked for 8 degrees to the east of Arbela, 
the Mouth of the Gorgus, and Ctesiphon ; and this 
will bring us to the line under which Ispahan 'is 
found. 

. Perhaps it may not be difficult to account even for 
his error in the latitude of Ecbatana. It is well 
known, that the later Greek writers erred greatly 
in assigning a greater breadth to the peninsula of 
Asia Minor than the truth demanded. ' Even in its 
narrowest part there is an excess of two degrees; 
and as they proceeded eastward the error seems to 
have proportionally increased. Thus, while, with 
respect to the mouths of the rivers of Susiana and of 
the Oroatis, Ptolemy’s latitude is nearly exact ; (and 
I, have observed, in niunberless cases, that his maxi'* 
time are far more correct than his inland positions,) 
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he raises Persepolis, which is 15 minutes to the sputh 
df this parallel, SO, to 83.20, constituting an error 
of nearly 4 degrees. His latitude of Ecbatana is 37. 
l{f, from which, if we subtract the latitude of Ferser 
polls, the difference, according to Ptolemy, will be 
3.55. But the real latitude of Ecbatana is 32.25 ; 
from which, if we subtract the real latitude of Perse- 
polis, 29.45, the difference will be 2.40, leaving a dif- 
ference of only 1.15 ; so that even according to Pto- 
lemy’s system, comparatively examined, Ispahan is 
nearer to his latitude than any other place where a 
great city could have existed. But we ought to con- 
sider, that his error was progressive, and increased 
as he proceeded northward. According to Ptolemy, 
there are 17 degrees between the Mouth of the Oroatis 
and Derbend, his Albaniae Pylae, two points which 
cannot be mistaken, while in reality there are only 
12. As the whole error was therefore 5 degrees, the 
greatest part of which was caused by placing Perse- 
polis nearly four degrees to the north of its true lati- 
tude, it is not to be wondered that the error had in- 
creased to five in the latitude of Ecbatana or Ispahan, 
which is placed by him in latitude 37.15. 


. A HISTORICAL AND CHOROGBAPHICAL SCRVEY 
OF ISPAHAN. 

I MAVB condemed (his part of the proof, «a not necessarily con- 
nected with the geo^phical question, into the following notices. 

The first authoitic infonnation, after (he days of.Anuniaaus* 
Mareellinua, is derived firom the And> histimans, who irrite that 
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the great city Ispahan was captured by their countrymen in 
A. D/ 641. h(p ch^ in tbr Persian dynasty had taken 
place between the invasion of Julian and the Arab cc^uest^ 
nor had foreign enemies devastated |fedia. The great city Ec- 
batana must therefore have stiU existed. Nor is it wonderfvd 
if the word which the Greeks had written Ecbatan should by the 
Arabs be written Ispahan. When the Byzantine writers heard 
the Arab name^ they wrote it Ispachan. 

Ebn Haukal, in the tenth century^ wrote thus Ispahan is 
the most flourishing of all the cities in Cohestan, and possesses 
more riches than all the other places." — P. 169. 

Benjamin of Tudela^ in the twelfth* visited it* — the metro* 
polls of Media* an immense city* twelve miles in circuit.*' — P. 86. 

In the fourteenth, century it was taken by Timour* and seventy 
thousand heads of male adults of the Shiite sect were construct- 
ed into piles. 

From these authorities* it is clear that the Arabs fotthd Ispa- 
han a city of the first importance ; that it continued such for 
centuries under their dominion* long before the reign of the 
great Abbas* who is supposed by the modern Persians to have 
first brought the great river into the plain* and thus have en- 
abled the city to become of importance. 

The Persian geographers attribute its foundation to Taimurz* 
supposed to have lived nine hundred years before Christ* and 
believe a considerable portion of the captive Jews to have, been 
settled there by Nebuchadonosor. 

Mirkond writes* that there was a tradition that the.^ ancient 
kings of Persia spent the summer at, Ispahan. The climate is 
delightful* according to Chardin* who lived there for eleven 
years. . The air* in the middle of summer* is cooled by the moun- 
tain-breezes from the south and east* and at no period are the 
natives oppressed by the heat. 

The plain is one of the most fertile in the world* and not only 
supplies the wants of the capital* but exports^krge quantities of 
grain and fruits to other countries. 

We may exp^t future travellers to examine whether any re* 
mains of th4 :^fortress of Dejoces be still visible* and to give a 
more minide account of the great work of Semiramis and her 
monuments among the mountains. 
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^OB attempting to illustrate the geograidijuf the 
Anabasis of Xenophon,^ majjr ||ipi^p8 ’ the 
(^large of arrogance, as if it were in my power, after 
all the labour bestowed by learned men upon the sub* 
ject, to throw any light on the question. The an'* 
swer is ready, that as long as difficulties were known 
to exists I had a right to try to iolve them, and if I 
a,ve succeed the n|erit is greater ; if I have ffiiledj 
ilBgra^eJs less.^^ thesulK 

jp^ trhhottt ihirt^ ai^ shall tti^vocw to' 

jlcube the loute of thl (pyreiaa dreeka, m difMcrib^;^| 

iL<moi 


Ojnrus set out from Sardes and arrived' at |eoi^illp 

t 
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The Mseander in - 3 dajrs.^ 

Colossse» * - 1 

Celaense,. - - 3 , 

Peltae, - - 2 

Cer£uudn Agora, - 2 

Caj^triau Plain, > 3 

Thymbrium, - 2 

Tyriaeum, - 2 • , 

Iconium, - - 3 


21 

1 opght to premise, that I feel no respect for the 
parasangs of Xenophon, as 1 am convinced that they 
were only the oriental hours, varying in length ac- 
cording to the difficulties or facilities of the way. 
This is evident from the fact, that Xenophon never di- 
vides them, and that he calculates by them as regularly 
when traveraing the pathless wilds of Armenia, as 
whai marching along the royal road between Bphe- 
sus and. the field of battle. 

The .distance on Arrowsmith’s map between Smii 
and Konieh, two places the position of which is well 
ascertained j amount in a straight line to two hundred 
andi forty miles. These divided by the number, of 
days give- eleven, miles and one-third for the average 
rate of ' eadi day’s march. An attempt to . describe 
^dnutely the intermediate atag^ cannot prove very 
satisfactory, as few of the stations can be regard^ at 
verified. Soine observations may, however, be made 
under e^chi head. 
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• THE M.£ANDEU. 

According to the map, the main stream of the 
Maeander, in the vicinity of Bambouk, is sixty-three 
miles from Sart, the representative of the ancient Sar- 
des. This*is an evident ex^geration, as there were 
only sixty-one Roman miles between Sardes and 
Tripolis, where the road to Laodiceia crossed the 
Mseander. Even with this diminution, it is difficult 
to believe, that the Cyreian Greeks performed, dur- 
ing the first three days, marches so disproportion- 
ate to their usual rate of advance. It is possible 
that Cyrus and his staff, after sending forwards the 
mass of his army, traversed this ground in three 
days. 

But I do not look upon it by any means as certain, 
that' the great Lydian road of Croesus struck the 
Maeander at Tripolis. The line through this town 
seems to have been formed for the sake of communi- 
cating with the great cities of Hierapolis and Lapdi« 
ceia, which were the creation of a much later age< 
Perhaps, therefore, were the passes of Mount Mesogpa 
examined, a much shorter approach from Sart to the 
Mseander might be discovered. The very breadth of 
only two hundred feet, attributed by Xenophon to 
this fine stream, seems to me a proof that he crossed- 
it higher up than at Tripolis, especially when we ccmy 
aider that his calculation of the breadth of rivers is 
invariably larger than modem observers allovr< 
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COLOSSiB. 

If, however, the situation of Colossse could be veri- 
fied, there could be little difficulty in fixing the pas- 
sage of the Maeander ; hut, unfortvinately, this as yet 
is a desideratum. As Herodotus has given a descrip- 
tion of this road, I introduce it, since there can be no 
doubt that Xerxes and the younger Cyrus marched, 
although in opposite directions, along the same road.* 
“Xerxes advanced from Celaenae, and after pass- 
ing the Phrygian city Anava, and a lake from which 
salt is procured, arrived at Colossae, a great city of 
Phrygia, where the river Lycus, entering a chasm 
in the earth, disappears ; but, re-appearing at the 
distance of about five stadia, it also joins the Mse- 
ander. The army set out from Colossse for the 
borders, between the Phrygians and Lydians, "and 
arrived at the city Cydrara, where a fixed piHar, 
erected by Croesus, indicated the borders by an in- 
scription. As the road divided at the entrance from 
Phrygia into Lydia, and the left branch led into Caria, 
the right to, Sardes ; Xerxes took the latter, which 
made it necessary for him to cross the Maeander and 
pass by the city Callatebum, where men manufacture 
honey from the tamarisk and wheat. On his way he 
saw a plane-tree, and, on account of its great beauty, 
presented it with gold ornaments, and committed it 


* Her. lib. vii. c. 26. 
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to the charge of one of his immortals. On the s^ond 
day he arrived.at the capital of the Lydians.” 

Polysenus informs us also, that when the Cy- 
rgian Ariaeus was ordered by Artaxerxes to seize 
his old antagonist Tissaphemes, he inveigled him 
from Sardes to Colossae, there made him prisoner, 
and conveyed him to Celasnae, where he was beheaded 
by Tithraustes.* To these notices, if we add, from 
Strabo, that Colossae and other cities were situated 
round Apameia and Laodiceia, that the Colosseni (as 
he calls them) were not far from the Laodiceians, and 
from the Epistle of Saint Paul^ that Colossae was in 
the neighbourhood both of Laodiceia and Hierapolis, 
we have all the information furnished by antiquity 
that can aid us in fixing its position. Pliny adds a 
physical mark, which, if of no positive, may be of ne- 
gative use : “ There is a river at Colossae which will 
convert bricks into stones.”f 

But perhaps it may be said, that in the subterra- 
neous current and re-appearance of the Lycus, we have 
a certain guide for the discovery of the site of Colos- 
sae. This may seriously be doubted ; for in a coun- 
try so repeatedly shaken by earthquakes, such pheno- 
mena might easily disappear in one and appear in 
another place. We have already seen the description 
of this phenomenon by Herodotus. I now quote 
Strabo’s description, and they are the only two au- 
thors whose statements on the subject are entitled to 
any credit ** There both the Caprus and the Lycus 


* bib. vii. cap. 16. t Lib. xxxi. cap. 2. lab. xi. cap. 8. 
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join .the Mseander, whence the dty is called Laodiceia 
on the Lycus. Above overhangs Mount Cadmus, 
whence flow the Lycus and another river beaming the 
same name as the hill. This latter, flowing under- 
ground and again re-appearing, has in general join- 
ed the united channel of the other streams. It thus 
shows the numerous perforations of the country, and 
its great liability to earthquakes. For Isaodiceia is 
peculiarly liable to shocks, even more than the imme- 
diate vicinity.” Thus Strabo ascribes to the Cadmus 
what Herodotus ascribed to the Lycus, nor can we be 
sure that the same phenomenon is described by both ; 
for, according to Strabo’s account, in the same chap- 
ter, “ Many do not hesitate to regard the whole coun- 
try between (the sources of) the Maeander and Lydia 
as part of the Catacecaumen^, {i.e. destroyed by fire 
in the war between the gods and the giants,) both on 
account of the niunber of the lakes and rivers and the 
numerous cavities in the earth. The briny lake also 
between Laodiceia and Apameia has a muddy and sub- 
terraneous outlet.” And again, “ Almost the whole 
of the country round the Mseander is liable to earth- 
quakes, and perforated by subterraneous currents of 
fire and water even far inland : For this state of the 
country, commencing immediately with the plains, 
extends to the Charoneia ; to the one at Hierapolis, to 
those at Acharaca in the territory of Nysa, and to the 
one in the vicinity of Magnesia and Myus. For the 
soil is loose and friable, full of salt lakes, and subject 
to combustion.” Any partial sinking of a stream in 
a comitr^ like this ought by no means to be regarded 
as an indication of the site of Colossae, 
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But 1 ascribe mitch of the obscurity in which this 
dty is enveloped to the great earthquake, which, in 
the fou^ consulship of Nero, overthrew Laodiceia, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae.* The event is thus noticed 
hy Tacitus : ** Laodiceia, one of the illustrious cities of 
Asia, having been overthrown by an earthquake, re> 
covered by its own resources without any aid from us.” 
Colossse does not appear to have been so fortunate, as its 
very name disappears for ages. Even Ptolemy, who 
in general retained the name long after the town had 
ceased to exist, does not mention Colossse ; but, instead, 
he presents us with a Tripolis, in the immediate vici- 
nity of the site of Colossae. Strabo, who described the 
whole of this region most minutely, takes no notice of 
this Tripolis. The fair inference, therefore, is, that it 
must have been founded between the age of Strabo 
and the time of Ptolemy. Pliny, who outlived the 
destruction of Colossse for at least twelve years, no- 
tices the Tripolitani and Colossse. To him, therefore, 
both were known. I would hence infer, that the in- 
habitants of Colossse, who survived the earthquake, 
w^ incorporated with two other more obscure towns, 
and settled in the new Tripolis. The name of Co- 
lossae, however, re-appears in the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles as an episcopal city in Phrygia Pacatia- 
na ; and in the second Nicene Council there occurs 
the signature of Dositheus, bishop of Chonse, also 
Colossae. After that the name of Colossse merged 
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in that of Chonae, ** a large and wealthy dty,” ac- 
cording to Nicetas, who was a natire of it.* Ain 
I justified, firom all these circumstances, in concluding 
that Colossae ceased to exist as a city before the time 
of Ptolemy ; that it continued to remain as an ecclesi- 
astical title for a bishop, whose real residence was at 
the rising town of Chonae ; that in Justinian’s reign, 
when the Synecdemus was written, the name of Co- 
lossae alone was used as the episcopal title ; but that 
at the Nicene Council, A. D. 787, both names were 
used in the subscription ; and that in course of time, 
as Chonae increased in wealth and importance, the ti- 
tular was lost in the real name ? 

Without some similar explanation, it is impossible 
to conceive, that so hallowed and venerable a name 
as Colossae, and so endeared to Christians by aposto- 
lical reminiscences, should be exchanged for the igno- 
ble and utterly unknown appellation Chonae. Had 
the emperor interfered, and called it after his o^ 
name, or some great benefactor required it as a ccan-. 
pliment, the case would be intelligible ; but the volun- 
tary renunciation of a cherished and sanctified name, 
for the purpose of adopting a less honourable one, in 
a peaceful and enlightened age, and during the un- 
broken succession of magistrates, both ecclesiastical 
and dvil, is not only inconceivable but almost impos- 
sible. The discovery, therefore, of the site of Cho- 
ns would not decide immediately the position of Co- 


* ^aseling's Note on Colossaf in Hierocles, p. 666, 
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losssj .as, although it may be legitimately inferred 
tkat one was not very distant from the other, we 
know nothing of their relative position and distance. 

*Were 1 employed in searching for the ruins of Co- 
lossae, I would not make the angle of Laodiceia, but 
proceed along the shortest road between Sardes and 
the great eastern route through Ak-shehr, and, above 
all things. Institute a diligent inquiry in the neigh- 
bourhood of “ the large village or town Gune” of Mr 
Arundel, as, both from name and situation, it has, in 
my opinion, very strong claims to be regarded as the 
real representative of the ecclesiastical Chonse. 

Colossse, in the days of Strabo, was a wealthy city, 
consequently, like its neighbours, probably had its in- 
scriptions. None, however, have hitherto been dis- 
covered. They remain either in some neglected spot, 
or deeply buried in the earth. I feel confident that 
they will soon be found, and serve to remove the 
cloud which has so long hung over this apostolical 
city, 


CELiBN^. 

The striking situation of this town was calculated 
to make a strong impression on its visitors ; we have, 
consequently, the three following descriptions of it 
from competent eye-witnesses : ** Xerxes arrived at 

Celaenae, where burst forth the sources of the river 
Mseander, and of another river not less than the Mae- 
finder. The latter, called Cataractes, rising in the very ' 

9 
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market-place of Celaenae, joins the Msetmder He 
then adds, that the skin of Marsyas was shown there : 
“ Cyrus arrived at Celsense, a city large and .wealthy. 
There he had a palace and a large park full of wild 
beasts, for the purpose of hunting when he wished to 
exercise himself and horses. Through the middle of 
the park flows the river Mseander, the springs of 
which flow from the palace. It flows also through 
the city of Celaenae. The great king likewise has a 
strongly-fortified palace at Celaenae, at the fountains 
of the river Marsyas, imder the Acropolis. This also 
flows through the city, and falls into the Mseander. 
The breadth of the Marsyas is twenty-five feet.”f 
“ Apameia is a great emporium of Asia, properly so 
called, second to none but Ephesus, which is the com- 
mon receptacle of all merchandise from Italy and 
Greece. Apameia is situated at the mouth of the river 
Marsyas, which flows through the city, and has its 
sources from the citadel, (or above the city.) It rushes 
down to the suburbs with a violent and headlong coifrse, 
and joins the Maeander, which previously receives the 
Orgas, another river flowing softly and gently through 
a plain. Thence the Maeander, now a large stream,”| 
&c. — It rises from a hill called Celaenae, on which 
there was a city of the same name. Antiochus Soter 
removed the inhabitants to the present Apameia.” 
Above there is a lake that produces reeds adapted for 


* Her. lib. vii. cap. 26. f Xeii<^hon, lib. i. 
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making the month-pieces of pipes. They say, that 
t^ sources both of the Mseander and Marsyas ooze 
subterrajieously from this lake.” 

One might imagine, that a place thus particularly 
described by three men of great talents and scrupulous 
accuracy, might be easily recognized even after the 
lapse of ages, especially as its situation was so strongly 
marked by 'natural features which hardly admit of 
change. The site of Apameia is, however, still a sub- 
ject of discussion, and the consequent uncertainty is ex- 
tended to all the towns on both sides, and to the east of 
the upper course of the Maeander. As far as the geo- 
graphy of the Anabasis is concerned, I would with 
pleasure recognize Deen&re as the representative of 
Apameia, in accordance with the second thoughts of Mr 
Arundel, supported as they are by the great authority 
of Colonel Leake. But as I have my doubts, and the 
expression of them can do no harm, I may be permitted 
to explain them. In support of Mr Arundel’s sup- 
position, I find nothing adduced except the similarity 
of natural features between Deenhre and Apameia. 
But of the fallibility of this test there can be no 
greater proof than that, according to Mr Arundel’s 
own admission, Pococke found these requisites in great 
perfection at Ishekli. And I may add, that I was 
struck with the startling similarity of the Omai of 
Mr Arundel to the ancient description of Apameia^ 
The name also had its attraction. 

But, independently of this, the inscriptions copied 
by Mr Arundel at Deenare are very suspicious. It 
is difiScult to account even for the inscription from 
|;he ApolloiUans oB the lUiyndacus, without allowing 
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a kindred feeling . between the two cities. There is 
also the inscription beginning with the word Straton, 
which seems, in the third line, to contain, although a 
mutilated, yet a strong likeness to Apollonia. The 
words Sebaste, No 16, and Sebast, No 17, in imme- 
diate connexion with “ the senate and people,” appear 
to be conclusive that Deenkre was once honoured with 
this august appellation. ' 

Apameia preserved its name, and is enumerated 
among the episcopal cities in the Synecdemus of Hie- 
rocles. But there is no Apollonia. Instead of it 
there appears a Sebaste in the very suspicious neigh- 
bourhood of Eumeneia and Acmonia. Under the 
name Sebaste, in Phrygia Pacatiana, Wesseling re- 
marks Plato is recorded as the bishop of this Se- 
baste, in the council of Constantinople. To it, with- 
out a doubt, must belong the coin with the legend, 
* Sebasteni.’ The youthful figure distinguished with 
the Phrygian tiara and spear requires this.”* 

The “ river of some size,” which, according to Mr 
Arundel, joined his Mseander to the south of Ishekli, 
ought to be traced ; for if it flows down through the 
Gumeneian plain of Mr Arundel, which opens due 
east from Ishekli, perhaps at its eastern termination 
the Apameian plain might be found, especially as Mr 
Kinnier intimates, that one of the sources of the 
Mseander was only seven miles distant from Ofium 
Cara-Hissar. Had I only to draw conclusions from 
the physical features of a place, 1 would at once say. 


* Thes. Brit. p. 148. 
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that Ofium Cara-Hissar is the only spot whidh I would 
willingly allow to represent Apameia. The river tum- 
bling down its streets, the impregnable citadel black 
with iron-ore, and the lazy course of the river at some 
distance from the rock, are all circumstances which 
strikingly coincide with the ancient Apameia. Then 
the spacious plain to the east, so well adapted for the 
park of an ’eastern despot, requiring at least some 
fifteen miles long by ten miles broad, with the palace 
at the source of the river, not a confined spot like the 
residence of a western monarch, but a loosely-bidlt 
town, larger than the seraglio of Constantinople, but 
inferior perhaps to the Babylonian palace, are cir- 
cumstances which powerfully influence my judgment. 
But though these are mere fancies, yet the real site 
of Celaense, or Apameia, must have a citadel answer- 
ing to the following description, in Arrian: <‘At 
Celsenae there was a citadel precipitous on every 
side, and a thousand Carians and a hundred Greek 
mercenaries garrisoned it fivm the satrap of Phry- 
gia. These sent a deputation to Alexander, enga- 
ging to surrender the place, were it not relieved on 
a certain day named by them. Alexander agreed to 
this, as he thought it more advantageous than to lay 
siege to a citadel inaccessible on every side to an attack. 
He therefore leaves fifteen hundred men to observe 
Celsenae.”* Apparently there is no place at Deenare 
capable of inducing Alexander to grant to so small 
a garrison terms which he granted on no other occa- 


* Lib. i. cap. 20. 
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sioa, and which, at a very critical period, paralyzed 
a considerable part of his efficient troops. 1 therefore 
repeat, that the site of Apameia has not yet^beeu de- 
finitively settled. 


F£LT^* 

At Apameia, if not before, the Greeks joined the 
great road which led from Ephesus to the Euphrates, 
and which is thus described by Strabo : ‘‘ But since 

one common road is trodden by all who travel east- 
ward from Ephesus, I add this also; the distance 
through Magnesia, Tralles, Nysa, and Antiocheia, 
to Carura, the boundary of Caria, on the side of 
Phrygia, is seven himdred and forty stadia. Hence 
the country is Phrygia ; and the distance from Ca- 
rura to Holmi, the commencement of the Paroreian 
Phrygia, through Laodiceia, Apameia, Metropolis, and 
the Chelidonise, is nine hundred and twenty stadia. 
The distance from Holmi to Tyriaeum, the boundary 
of the Paroreian Phrygia, on the side of Lycaonia, 
through Philomelium, is something less than five hun- 
dred. Thence through Laodiceia Catacet^umen^ to 
Coropassus, there are eight hundred and forty stadia, 
all in Lycaonia.”* One might imagine, that a person 
on the spot could easily identify the whole of this, 
especially as Strabo gives the most lucid description 
of Phrygia “ Paroreian Phrygia contains a moun- 


* Lib. xiv. cap. 2. 
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tainous ridge, stretdiing &om east to west. On both 
sides of this ridge there lie a large plain, and cities 
near th^ mountain ; on the northern side Philome- 
lium, on the opposite side Antiocheia, near Fisidia ; 
the one entirely in the plain, the other, which has re- 
ceived a Roman colony, on a hill.”* But the want of 
knowing the exact position of Apameia confounds 
every attempt to discover the other positions between 
it and Iconium. It is far wiser, therefore, to suspend 
the inquiry as to these intervening stations until fur- 
ther information be procured. 

After leaving Iconium, the army arrived at Tarsus 
by the following stages ■ 

Through Lycaonia, - - 5 days. 

Arrived at Dana, in Cappadocia, 4 

Crossed Mount Taurus, (say in,) 2 

Tarsus, - - - 4 

As Xenophon has omitted to state the time con- 
sumed between Dana and the foot of the pass, it is 
necessary to examine the subject. 

In siunming up the number of marches between 
Ephesus and the field of battle, he reckons ninety-- 
three, while he records only eighty-six between 
Sardes and the same {dace. But it is not credible 
that: the Greeks were seven days in traversing the 
ground between Ephesus and Sardes, especially as we. 
find from Arrian, that Alexander, with his Macedo- 


• Lib. *ii. cap. 8. 
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bialis, mardied in four days from Sardes to E^esus. 
There seems, consequentiy, an omission of two, if not 
of three days, in Xenophon’s journal ; mid it Will be 
easily seen, that this omission could only have taken 
place where I have above assigned it. The whole ac- 
count is as follows : — ** They remained at Dana three 
days.” “ 'Thence they endeavoured to enter Cilicia. 
The road was very narrow, admitting only one carriage 
at a time. It was very steep also, and not to be forced 
were any one to defend the pass. And Syennesis 
was said to be guarding the height, therefore Cyrus 
remained one day in the plain.”—** Cyrus ascended 
the mountains as no opposition was offered, and took 
possession of the tents where the Cilidans usually 
kept guard; Thence he commenced his descent into 
the plain ; and having descended, crossed the plain in 
four days, and arrived at Tarsus.” From this ac- 
count it is evident, that at least two days elapsed be- 
tween the quitting of Dana and the arrival at the. 
pass. These two marches, added to the recorded 
eighty-six, leave five days for the march between 
Ephesus and Tarsus. 


15ANA. 

This place has been so generally regarded as the 
• same as the Tyana of late authors, that it may appear 
presumptuous in -me to differ from the received opi- 
nion. But the following reasons may induce the 
reader -to suspend his decision, if not to acquiesce in 
my conclusions 
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The earliest recorded line of road between western 
imd eastern Asia was the one leading from Sardes to 
Su9a» ais^ described by Herodotus. No doubt it coin- 
cided with the line described by Strabo, and quoted 
above. From Coropassus it proceeded to cross the 
Halys to Mazaca, or Csesareia, and thence to Tomisa, 
on the Euphrates, in Sophene. At present it will be 
sufficient to indicate this line. There will be a fu- 
ture opportunity of examining it more particularly. 
But as it was altogether necessary for Cyrus to com- 
municate with his fleet, from which he expected no 
small reinforcements, he did not follow the main road, 
but turned to the right into Cilicia. Unfortunately 
we have no ancient itinerary of this latter road from 
Iconium to the Pass. A person accustomed to study 
the Peutingerian tables will, however, perceive, on 
consulting them, that it was impossible for the main 
road between Iconium and Tarsus to have passed 
through Tyana. 

It was in later times, when Constantinople had 
become the point of junction between the western and 
eastern parts of the Roman empire, that the main 
eastern road passed from Constantinople through Ni- 
comedeia, Ancyra, and Tyana, to Tarsus. The Je- 
rusalem itinerary places Tyana on this road at the 
distance of fifty-one miles from the Pylse; and 
^rabo speaks thus precisely : — ** Mazaca is distant 
six days’ journey from the Cilician Gates and the 
camp of Cyrus, through Tyana; and Tyana is 
midway, and three hundred stadia distant from Cu- 

o* 
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bistrjeu”* In ie^othel* I>lacb, in til« i&ind ch&j^r, he 
trrites, ** lyanitis lies below Mount TanihiB, o^ 
‘posite the Cilidan gates^ tiirough which is the ihost 
open and public entrance to all into Cilida and Sy- 
ria. The province is called Eusebeia* near Taurus. 
The greatest part of it is a fertile plain. Tyana it> 
self is situated on a mound of Semiramis, which is 
well fortified ; and not far ere the smaller cities of 
Castabala and Cubistra, but still nearer the mountain.^ 
ITie Ketch Hissar of Mr Kinneir may be Cubistra, 
but Tyana must be looked for at least thirty-live 
Uailes to the north-west. The Mound of Semirami#, 
by which an immense artificial hillock is meant, will 
serve to identify it beyond the power of doubt. Zelia 
fe also said by Strabo to have been built on a simi- 
lar moimd. Vopiscus, in his Life of Aurelian, ob^ 
scurely alludes to it : — ■" The dty (Tyana) was cap- 
tured in a wonderfiil manner ; for when Hernia- 
mon had shown a place swelling with the natural ap» 
pearance of a mound, where Aurelian could secretly 
^oend> the emperor climbed up, and, raising his pur- 
ple doak, showed himself at once to the citizens with- 
in. and his own soldiers without. Thus the city was 
captured, as if the whole army of Aurelian had been 
admitted within the Wall.” The truth is, that Hera- 
damoU admitted Aurelian into the citadel. Which was 
c(mstructed on the Mound of Semiramis, on which 
the city surrendered, and not a man was slain but tife 
traitor. Were I asked for the situation of the Dan# 
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of Xi^cphon, 1 wo^d look for it in the vidinitjr of 
ihe modem Eragliy On the road leading to the soui^* 
em pas& The great mistake has Wn to suppose 
thUt there was onljr one main pass, while, on the con- 
trary, Quintus Curtius graphically describes three 
** Cilicia is enclosed by a continuous ridge of rough 
and precipitous mountains, which, rising from the 
sea, form a* curve or bend in the centre, and with 
the other extremities strike a different part of the 
shore. In this ridge, at its greatest distance in- 
land from the sea, there are three rugged and very 
narrow passes, and the entrance into Cilicia must be 
through one of these.”* 

This is the real reason why no obstinate defence 
was ever practised at any of them ; for Herodian’s 
account of Aurelian’s success is sheer nonsense, ori- 
ginating in the opinion of the sophist, that the gates 
Were a wall across a ravine, consequently liable to be 
Swept away (as stated) by the swelling of the brook 
at the bottom of it The best modem account of the 
pass between Eragli and Tarsus is to be found in 
Captain Beaufort’s Caramania : At twenty hours 
to the northward of Tarsus there is a remarkable' 
defile through a chain of inaccessible mountains. It 
admits only of eight horses abreast, and seems to 
have been cut through the rock to foe depth of about 
f<uty feet, the marks of foe tools being still visible <hi 
its sides.”! I r^^ard this pass as the Pylse of Xmo- 


* Idb. Hi. cap. 4. 
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phon; and the distance of twenty hours agr^ ex- 
actly with the four days spent by the Chreeks in 
inarching from the gates to Tarsus. » 

Mount Taurus in this part was long limitary be- 
tween the Byzantine empire and the Saracens, during 
which period every pass became triply fortified. To 
show this, 1 shall here extract from Edrisi the latter 
part of the route from Amuria to TarsuS. The line 
is the same as the Roman road from Ancyra : — 


MILES. 

Prom &e river Tarfa to Moascar, (or the camp,) 12 
Thence to Darb, (or the gate,) which Amroo el 
Kais has mentioned in his poems. The moun- 
tain extending from west to east separates Ana- 
. tolia from the land of Gerson, and there are 
in it gates protected by forts and garrisons, 
who observe all who pass in and out, - 10 


From Darb to Baridun, a citadel, - - 12 

Thence to Hardabuf, a citadel, - - - 12 

Thence to A1 Giauzat, - - - - 12 

Thence to A1 Zara, - - - - - 12 

Thence to A1 Ollaic, - - - - 12 

Thence to Tarsus, ----- 12 


The Tarfa must be <me of the southern branches of 
the Hal3rs, Moascar, the same place which Alexan- 
der, in his advance from Ancyra to Tarsus, found 
under the name of the Camp of Cyrus : “ Making 
for Cilicia at the head of all his forces, Alexander 
arrived at a place called the Camp of Cyrus, where, 
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duii^ his campaign against Croesus, he had* oc- 
cupied a stationaiy camp.”* In attributing this 
ancient '^ork to Cyrus the Elder, Curtius, although 
sufficiently abused by his commentators, was un- 
doubtedly right ; for the younger Cyrus, as far as 
we know, was never there, or, if he was, had no 
cause or time to form a castra stativa. Darb is the 
pass itself, with its fortifications. The other stations 
are imknown to me. 

Mr Kinneir, who entered Cilicia by a third pass, 
which, however, soon joined the middle one, finds 
many difficulties in Xenophon’s account, and looks 
upon it as totally inconsistent with the nature of 
the ground ; and, no doubt, were his two suppo- 
sitions allowed, and were Dana Tyana, and Tyana 
Ketch Hissar, much might be said ; but, as he en- 
tered Cilicia by a very different pass from that tra- 
versed by Xenophon, his arguments do not apply. 

1 ought to add, that Mr Kinneir, in the same 
place, j- makes a very strong case against Arrian for 
conducting Alexander through the gorges of Mount 
Taurus in one day into Cilicia. But Arrian wrote 
no such nonsense ; he merely says, — Alexander, 
having surmounted the pass, began to descend into 
Cilicia, 

Befinre I quit the northern side of Taurus, 1 shall 
insert a short sketch of Timour’s progress in this 
country, although I fear that Petis de la Croix 
has both mutilated and corrupted All’s narrative in 


* Cortiu^ lib. iiL cap. 4. t P. 120. 4^ Lib. ii. cap. 4. 
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some parts, Timour readwd Sivas, (Sebosto^ and 
found that the mountains between the sources fj£ the 
Haljv and those of the Iris had been so lilted with 
Bajazet’s troops, that there were no hopes of being 
able to force a way to Tocah ; therefore he descended 
the northern Halys, and in six days reached Csesareia. 
In four days more he arrived at Kir Shdir, during 
the first three of which he kept on the banks of the 
Halys, called Oulgdun Su. Here he halted until 
wells had been dug on the road between Kir Shehr 
and Angora. Timour arrived at Angora, and laid 
siege to it. Bajazet, on hearing of Timour’s advance 
in this direction, quitted Tocah, and marched on An- 
gora. Bajazet met him in the plains between An- 
gora and the Halys — defeated and captured him. He 
then received the keys of Angora, thence marched 
through Sevri Hissar to Cutaya, thence to Altun 
Tash, thence to Boulak and Tanjouslic, (Denghislu). 
It will be seen by the attentive reader, that the nar- 
rative fails at the very moment it becomes important, 
and that, with the exception of the unknown Boulak, 
no station is mentioned between Altun Tash (one 
stage to the south of Cutaya) and Denghislu, in the 
immediate vicinity of the ancient Laodiceia, where, 
according to Ali, many soldiers died by drinking the 
petrifying waters. The return does not give us any 
more satisfactory information, while the march fr o m 
Denghislu to Smyrna and back again is minutely re- . 
ciarded, which makes me conclude, that Fetis .dela 
Croix was particular only when he knew his ground. 
•Timoi(]( marehed from Denghislu to ‘Ourlodk Boor- 
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loill^ called so in opposition to Ketsy Boorlouk in 
t{ie same neighbourhood ; thence to Egridur, on the 
shores qf the fresh-water lake Falac Abad ; thence 
to*Acshehr, luid subsequently to Cara Hissar, most 
likely along the same road which had been traversed 
by the consul Manlius in his march against the 
Gauls of Galatia.* 

From Tarsus the army arrived on the banks of the 
Araxes, in Mesopotamia, by the following stages 

Tarsus 

The river Sarus in - 2 days. 

The Pyramus, - - * 1 

Issus, - _ a . 2 

The gates of Cilicia and Syria, 1 
Myriandrus, - - - 1 

The river Chalus, - - 4 

The Daradax, - - - 5 

Thapsacus, ... 3 

The Araxes, - - - 9 

28 

The distance between Tarsus and the Araxes or 
Khabour, (for it will be easy to prove their identity,) - 
along a line drawn first from Tarsus to the uppo: 
and of the Sinus Issicus, thence to Scanderoon, and 
continued from that city to the confluence of the 
Khabour and Euphrates, is, on Arrowsmith’s map, 
386 miles. These divided by the 28 days give 19 


* Livy, lib. xxxviiL 
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miles for the average rate of each day’s march. Therd 
occur great difficulties in examining this route mi- 
nutely, more attributable to the dogmatism, of com- 
mentators, and to our ignorance of the actual state %f 
the country between Tarsus and Scanderoon, than to 
the want of ancient authorities. Kinneir rode from 
the one city to the other ; but the barbarians would 
not allow him to take the most interesting line, nor 
to examine and survey that along which he was per- 
mitted to travel. Had Captain Beaufort not been so 
disagreeably interrupted in his important sirrvey, the 
comparative geography of the shores of the Gulf of 
Scanderoon would be as clear as it is on the southern 
coast of the rest of Asia Minor from the mouth of 
the Cydnus to the ancient Telmissus. Scholars can- 
not be too grateful to Captain Beaufort for removing 
the cloud which had so long covered that part of the 
shores of the Mediterranean. But the Gulf of Issus 
still remains in darkness ; and even the course of the 
Sams below Adana, and of the Pyramus below Mes- 
sis, can only exercise our conjectural talents. Cap« 
tain Beaufort makes it possible, if not probable, that 
these two rivers have repeatedly united and separated 
since history has recorded them. Of the Pinarus on 
which Issus was built we know nothing ; and Issus 
itself is made to shift from one side of the bay to the 
other as best suits the theory of the would-be compa- 
rative geographer. Until more accurate information 
can be attained, it would, perhaps, be the wismr plan 
to postpone the discussion. I feel, however, that if 
faith caq be put in the ancient geographers, it may 
be regarded as certain,— 
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jPVrf^. That Issus was in Cilicia to the S6uth-west of 
‘ the Syrian and Cilician Grates, and of the upper 

end o^the g^ulf. 

Seeondlif, That the gates or passes were four in 

number : — 

The first on the seashore between the mouths of 
the PMarus and Pyramus, where the western 
offset of Mount Amanus terminates in the sea. 
These are called by Strabo the Amanian Ciates. 

The second, the Amanian Gates of Ptolemy, an in- 
land defile in the main range of Mount Amanus, 
leading directly to the east and the Euphrates 
from the upper part of the plain of Issus.-— 
Through this defile Darius led his forces to the 
capture of Issus. 

The third, the Cilician and Syrian Gates, a defile 
in a second offset of Mount Amanus, terminat- 
ing at the upper part of the gulf. This defile 
leads from the south-eastern part of the plain of 
Issus to that narrow belt of land between the 
gulf and the moimtains on which Myriandrus 
was built. 

The' fourth, the Syrian or Assyrian Gates, a lower 
defile in the main ridge of Mount Amanus, 
leading from Myriandrus to the plain of the 
Orontes and its tributary streams. 

Scylax of Caryanda, who was at least a cotempo- 
rary, if not more ancient than Xenophon, in his Pe- 
riplus, enumerates the places on the gulf in the fol- * 
lowing order: “ The river Pyramus and the city 
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Mallus, the navigation to which is up the riy^Ti. the 
emporium Alana and its harbour Myriandrus belong- 
ing to the Phoenicians.” In proceeding it will be 
seen that it is of great consequence to ascertain tiie 
actual position of Mallus, which must depend upon 
the course of the Pyramus. It would be highly sa- 
tisfactory to examine whether its course has been 
changed or not, — a fact which actual inspection could 
easily discover. The commentators, and among them 
Salmasius, propose to read Adana instead of Alana, 
although Adana is an inland town to the west of 
Mallus, on the river Sams. My own conviction is, 
that we ought to read Amana, and that it was the 
same as the Amanian Gates of Strabo, who places the 
more remarkable positions on this coast in the follow- 
ing order : After the Cydnus tlie Pyramus flowing 
from Cataonia.” “ Near it, Mallus, situated on a 
height.” “ After Mallus, Mgx, a small town with 
an anchoring-station ; then the Amanian Gates, with 
an anchoring-station, where Mount Amanus, stretrii- 
ing down from Taurus, ends.” “ After ^gae, 
Issiis, a small town with an anchoring-station, and 
the Pinams, where the battle between Alexander and 
Darius was fought, and whence the gulf has been 
named the Issic. On it are the city j^osus, Myrian- 
drus, the second city, and Alexandreia and Nicopolis, 
and Mopsuestia and the place called the Gates, the 
boundary between the Syrians and Cilidans.” This 
last enumeration commences with Bhosus at the 
southern end, and ends with the Cilicimi and S3rrian' 
Gates, so as to connect the latter line with the for- 
mer, which he had terminated at Issus. Mopsuestia 
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is out of its place ; the only assignable reason* for 
mentioning it here is, that the Pyramus, on which it 
was buijt, was in ancient times navigable up to its 
walls. 

Ptolemy’s description of the seacoast corresponds 
#ith that of Strabo : In Cilicia, the Cydnus, the 

Sarus, the Pyramus, Mallus, the village Serrepolis, 
IssuS. Inland, — ^the Armenian Gates,” (the up- 
per.) ** In Syria, after Issus and the Cilician Gates, 
Alexandreia near Issus,’ Myriandrus, Rhosus. Inland, 
— ^The Syrian Gates,” (that is, the lower gates in the 
main ridge of Mount Amanus.) 

From a comparison of these two passages, the ex- 
istence of the four gates is clearly demonstrated. 
Both authors mention the Cilician and Syrian Gates, 
Strabo mentions the maritime Amanian Gates, be- 
tween Mgaa and Issus, and Ptolemy the two inland 
gates in the main ridge of Mount Amanus. The 
above observations, founded on the authority of the 
geographers, may tend to throw some light on the nar- 
ratives of the historians. 

Curtius, who is sometimes minute, and, when so, al- 
ways accurate, as he, in such cases, without a doubt, 
transcribed the memoirs of Aristobulus or Ptoleinjr, 
gives the following particulars : 

** Alexander having moved his camp, and thrown 
a bridge across the Pyramus, arrived at the city Mal- 
lus ; in two days more he reached Castabalus. There 
he met Panhenio, who had been sent forward to 
mine the road through the defile which lay between 
them and Issus. This general, after having made * 
himself master of the passes, left there a sufficient 
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guard, and then captured Issus, whence the Iwbari- 
ans had fled. He then advanced from Issus, dislodge 
ed the enemy, who occupied the interior , heights, 
placed there strong bodies of troops, and having hiuried 
back, (as was before said,) announced his own success 
to the king. From Castabalus Alexander advanced 
to Issus.” “ Darius led his forces into Cilicia.” “By 
chance, on the very same night, Alexander arrived at 
the pass by which Cilicia is entered, and Darius at 
the spot called the Amanian Gates. Nor did the Per- 
sians doubt that the Macedonians had fled, as Issus, 
captured by them, had been left unguarded.” A few 
invalids, taken in the town, were dismissed to an- 
nounce to Alexander the presence of Darius. “ Alex- 
ander could scarcely believe them, and sent scouts 
who ascertained the truth. He then ordered his men 
to prepai’e for battle, and marched back at twelve 
o’clock at night. “ At break of day they arrived at 
the narrow pass which they had determined to occu- 
py. The reconnoitring parties gave notice that Da- 
rius was thirty stadia distant.” In this narration we 
have distinct allusions to the four passes ; the first, 
between Mallus and Issus, the maritime Amanian 
Oates of Strabo, occupied by Parmenio previous to 
his advance upon Issus; the second, the defile be- 
tween the plain of Issus and the Euphrates, along 
which Darius descended into the plain, being the 
Amanian Gates of Ptolemy ; the third, the pass 
between Myriandrus and the plain of the Orontes, 
through which Alexander was preparing to ent^ 
'Syria, .being the Syrian Gates of Ptolemy ; the 
fourth, the Syrian and Cilician Gates, between Myri- 
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andrus and Issus, which Alexander occupied at break 
of day on his return march. 

Arris’s account is not so minute, consequently 
mare unintelligible : Before Alexander had quitted 
Mallus he was informed that Darius, with all his 
forces, was encamped at Sochi. This place is in the 
Assyrian territory, and distant two days’ march from 
the Amanian Gates.” “ Next day Alexander advanced 
(from Mallus) to meet Darius and his Persians ; and, 
after surmounting the pass, encamped on the second 
day at Myriandrus.” 

In this account there is an evident omission, on 
the part of Arrian, of the march between Mallus and 
Issus. His can refer only to the march be- 

tween Issus and Myriandrus, as Curtius expressly 
mentions, that Alexander was two days marching 
from Mallus to Castabalus, which was to the west of 
Issus. This is rendered manifest by the fact, that 
Arrian does not mention Issus at all, until it was cap- 
tured, together with the helpless part of the Macedo- 
nian army : 

Darius crossed the mountain by the pass called 
the Amanian Gates, [the upper,] marched upon Is- 
sus, and thus placed himself in the rear of Alexander, 
who was ignorant of this motions. Next day he ad- 
vanced to the Pinarus. When Alexander heard that 
Darius was in the rear, as he did not believe the ac- 
count credible, he embarked some of the compauion 
troops on board a thirty-oared galley, with ordeif ||b; 
examine into the truth of the report. These sailed 
up in the galley, and as the sea here forms a qurve or ' 
bay, they more easily discovered the Persians eu- 
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camped, and made their report to Alexander that Ba* 
rius was at hand, or in his hands ” 

Alexander ordered his troops to refresh themselves, 
sent a few of the cavalry and archers in the directidn 
of the gates in order to reconnoitre the road, and, 
placing himself, as soon as it was night, at the head 
of his army, set out in order to occupy the gates a se* 
cond time. About midnight he again mhde himself 
master of the pass, and after carefully stationing sen> 
tinds upon the rocks, allowed his army to repose for 
the remainder of the night. With the dawn he de- 
scended from the gates along the road, and as long as 
the pass was narrow led his army in column ; but 
as the defile expanded, he regularly formed his co- 
lumn into line, by bringing up his heavy-armed bat- 
talions successively to occupy the vacant space between 
the main column and the mountain on the right and 
the sea on the left. During this time the cavab^ 
were drawn up in the rear of the infantry ; but when 
the open ground had been gained, Alexander drifw 
up his forces in the following order of battle.” 

If we apply the narration of Xenophon to the pre- 
sent state of the country, we find that there are three 
points mentioned by him respecting which there can 
be no doubt, — ^these are Tarsus, the rivers Sams (or 
Psarus, as originally written,) and the Pyramus. The 
city still retains its name ; but the Sams and the Py- 
ramus are now known by the names of the Sihon and 
€ilhon, names evidently bestowed upon them by the 
Turks in remembrance of the two great rivers of their 
^boir^ipal country. Cyms and his army were three' 
days in marching to the Pyramus, which Xenophon 
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describe as being a stadium in breadth. It was a 
large and rapid river, celebrated for the quantity of 
alluvial soil brought down by it from the Cataonian 
hills, so that there existed a prophecy in the time of 
Strabo, 

Emrxt tn-tfUttif «rl 

HUm itffiP ft Unrett* 

In the middle ages it was navigable up as far as 
Mopsuestia, the modern Messis, where it was tra« 
versed by a splendid bridge. Golius, who crossed the 
bridge in the year 1627, says, “ The cities on the op- 
posite sides, called by one name Masista, were united 
by a stone bridge, and that a long one, for the Pyra- 
mus is compared by some to the Euphrates.”* “ The 
bridge still remains, which, when entire, consisted, if 
I am not mistaken, of twenty-four arches.” 

The map-distance between Tarsus and Messis, on 
the Gihon, is 40 miles, which was accomplished by 
the Greeks in three days, at the rate of 13 miles and 
a fraction each day. The actual road-distance be- 
tween Tarsus and Messis is, according to Mr Kiniieir, 
47 miles. From which it may be inferred, that the 
actual progress of the Greek army on plain ground 
amounted to near 16 miles a day, — an enormous dis- 
tanee, when we take into consideration the number of 
the troops and the want of magazines. 

But it is not reasonable to suppose, that the same 
progress could be made in the advance to Myriad' 
drus, as there was a mountain to be crossed between 
the Pjnramus end Issus, and as the famous •gates ' 


* Note in Alf. p. 287. 
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were to be surmounted between Issus and Myri- 
andrus. 

I may as well affirm at once that there doe£|.not seem 
to me any place between Messis and Scanderoon wMch 
can be mistaken for the Syrian and Cilidan Gates, 
with the exception of the remarkable .pass called 
Kara Cape, or Demir Cape. At eighteen miles* actual 
distance to the north of the modem Pias," Mr Kinneir 
“ entered a narrow valley or defile soon after “ the 
rocks on either side approached each other, and we 
passed under an arch of an old gateway, built of black 
granite, and called Kara Cape, or the Black Gate. 
This building was once, without doubt, niuch more 
extensive than it now is. It is evidently intended to 
defend the entrance into the defile, and I should guess 
it to have been constructed at a period antecedent to 
the conquests of the Turks. The pass expanded im- 
mediately when we had quitted the gate, and, after a 
gentle descent of about a mile, we entered a narrow 
belt, having the Gulf of Scanderoon close on our right 
hand.”* Thus also Pococke : “ To the north of Baias 
is the famous pass of Asia Minor .’’f 

In truth, there is no mode of entering Cilicia from the 
narrow belt on which Myriandms, Alexandreia, and 
Rhosus, were built, except by passing through the defile 
of Kara Cape. Some English gentlemen, whose autho- 
rity is quoted by Pococke in the same page, came to 
the end of the Bay of Scanderoon, and in thirty-five 
niinutes more to the Iron-gate, which was probably the 
old gate of Cilicia, and is, I suppose, that which is 
ddilbribed by another person as a ruined gateway. 


• p. ia 5 . 
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Here, they saw on their left a long causeway, wbidb' 
they thought might be an ancient work.” 

^ ^It.is ateurd to suppose, that such a pass as this, 
where the road could be confined to one gateway, 
should have been unnoticed by ancient authors, or 
that they should have exaggerated any point be< 
tween Demir Cape and Ras al Chanzir, where there 
is no defile, to the extraordinary dignity of the Clli- 
dan and Syrian Gates. If there be truth in history, 
this and no other must be the pass which Alexander 
reached at midnight, during his retrograde movement^ 
and the clifts on which he stationed his sentinels 
were the «x<Acr«( of Xenophon, the rocks describ* ' 
ed by Mr Kinneir as approaching to each other. The 
walls mentioned by Xenophon as reaching down to 
the sea were in all probability continued across the 
ridge of hills which the pass intersected down to thd 
shore. The distance coiild not have been great, as 
even the parallel road, along the southern side of the 
defile, came close to the sea within a mile of the nar- 
rowest part of the pass. The fatal mistake which, 
has led astray all the more modem writers oh t^ 
geography, of this comer, is the supposition that Is- 
sus was to be found to the south-east of the northern 
part of the gulf; while, on the contrary, Strabh dis- 
tinctly affirms that it was to the south-west, or rather^ 
jBccording to Strabo’s idea of the coast, to the north- 
west. ** Thus far (he is speaking of the harbour of 
Tarsus) the whole seacoast from the continent oppo- 
site Rhodes stretches from due west to due e^|. 
From this point it inclines sou^east as iar 

H .. 
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aM tbenoe nt lart H <»k«s a bend to the «iQiiitlt.”t > Hke 
site of Issus must thesefore be eonght to the sonUfe 
east of Demir Cape, on toe seashpm, tmi milm at least, 
mi^trdistanee^ from toe pass, as toe Gredto were a 
vhcds day in marching from Issue to toe gates, ta 
perhaps through the gates. In toe same manner, 
twenty miles, map-distance, must be allowed between 
Mallus and Issue, traversed by Aleaar.der and his 
army in two days, and between that part oi the Pyt 
ramua, orbssed by toe Gredcs, and Issus; but we 
have no knowledge of this part of toe bay. The site 
of Mallus, of the Mouth of toe Pyramus, and of Issus 
itself, are equally unknown. In toe mean time, it is 
sufficient to state, that toe distance on toe map be* 
tween the imaginary site of Mallus and the gates is 
fifily miles, between Mesas and.the gates barely thirty. 
This latter line is, however, per compendium, and 
toe road must have been lengtoened eonsidarably, by 
making an angle to tlm right in order to visit Issus, 
When toe internal resources of Cilida, once popeB* 
frd in fleets, and wealthy from commerce, had parkh* 
and toe splendid cities of Soli, Ancbialus, Mai* 
1^, and Issus, had fallen into decay, the road along 
the seacoast, which led from Soli to Issus and toe 
gates, ceased to be frequented, and even toe taunsit* 
trade passed either by seafrom the harbour of Tarsus to 
Alexandreis and Seleuceia, or by land through toe gates 
in a ^rai^ line to Mopsueatia, Adana, and Tarsus. 


* Idb. xiv. <«p. 6. 
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Tlie luMiiuiai eonsi^iience was, that Jtous, which #90 
utterly isolated by the. new lines, ceased to exist, and 
was, in B^haponius Mela’s time, not even « minima 
Ufhs.” Its name does not occur in the itineraries, 
and although we see it lingering in the Peutingerian 
tables, it merely is a nominis umbra,” and no con< 
stituent part of the itinerary. 

The next, position, Myriandrus, is attended with 
ecmsiderable difficulty, principally from the generally 
received supposition, that it was to the south of the 
modem Scanderoon. The notices we have of the 
place in ancient authors are very scanty. Scylax, 
^mophon, and Arrian describe it as being a Phoeni*^ 
cian town on the Issic Gulf, and to the south of the 
gates. Pliny mentions it without any reference to 
its relative situation. Strabo, in enumerating the 
towns upwards from Rhosus, places it before Alex* 
andreia ; and Ptolemy, in enumerating them down- 
WAPds, places it after Alexandreia. It must, how- 
esm', be remarked, that Ptolemy gives it a higher 
latitude, so that his authority is neutralized. I 
cannot, therefore, allow the chancenorder of Ijie 
names in Strabo (especially as his Cilician chapter 
is evidently an unfinished mass of materials) to weigh 
against the historians and the natural topography of 
the .country. As it does not occur in the itineraries, 
although it was on (he main eastern road that ooa, 
nected the lesser with the gieater Asia, and as it » 
not mentioned in any historian after the time of 
Almmnder, it must have in all probability fWen ^ 
to d^y, and (he geograidiem as in other hpi||^ 
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<Mp^ cases, retained the name, although the o^gini4 
existed not. ,, 

According to Xenophon, the Gredcs marched in 
<me day from the pass to Myriandrus ; and, accords 
ing to Arrian, Alexander and his army quitted My- 
riandrus as soon as it was night, and arrived at the 
pass at midnight. If, therefore, the pass was at De- 
mir Cape, M}qiandrus must be represented by t^e 
modem Pias, the Baiae of the Antonine, and the Bais 
of the Jerusalem itinerary. As Ptolemy places it one 
degree and ten minutes to the north oP his Khossic 
Promontory, the modem Has al Chanzir, (a point 
not to be mistaken,) it is absurd to look for it in the 
vicinity of that promontory, where, however, it is 
placed on our modem maps. May it not, therefore, 
be supposed that we have in the modem Pias the re- 
mains of its original name before it was denominated 
Myriandrus by the Greeks, and that this original 
name, as in many other instances, triumphed over its 
more civilized appellation ? As there is a harboi||r1M; 
;PiaSy and a town is known historically to have existed 
^tere for the last fourteen centuries, it is not to be 
supposed that the different geographers should have 
left unnoticed the existence of the harbour, or histo- 
rians the founding of the town. The learned Wes- 
seling, in supposing that it was a favourite bathing- 
place, and hence named Baice by the Romans, forgot 
that it was on a swampy unhealthy shore, the air pf 
which is fatal to all strangers^, so that even the foreign 
rnirdiants, who, in Ppcoeke’s time, resided at Scande- 
rbcm for the sake of trade, never slept near the shore, 

: \ ■ 9 
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bttt Retired in the jE;v^ng to Baylan on Mount Albaa- 
nuB. HiO actual distance between the southern foot 

■■'■ilk'' 

of the and Pias is sixteen miles, which both 
C^Tus and Alexander might have accomplished with-; 
in the assigned time. 

The modem appearance of Pias is thus described 
hy Mr Kinneir Pias stands on a gentle slope, 
at the soutH-east comer of a bay, and about a quar* 
ter of a mile from the sea, where a castle h^ beeh 
erected to defend a small harbour. It was, not 
many years ago, a wealthy and populous town.”*^ If, 
however, I identify Myriandrus with Pias, where, it 
niay be asked, were the Syrian or Ass3rrian Oates at 
which Alexander had arrived when he heard that 
Darius had reached Issus by the Amanian Pass? 
The map of Syria, published by Arrowsmith, and de- 
dicated to Captain Corry, according to whose actual 
observations it was constracted, enables me to answer 
that satisfactorily. Immediately to the east of Pias 
is an opening in Mount Amanus, marked by 
him as the upper Amanian Pass, and through which 
he supposes Darius to have marched upon Issus. Tbh 
same pass is described by Pococke in the follow- 
ing words ; — On the south side of the town (Baias) 
there is. a mountain-torrent, whirii comes from that 
opening, by which there is ah ascent to the gates of 
Amanus. This is the middle-way of the three iheh- 
tioned into Cilicia.”f Perhaps this was the original 
conununication betweeif'the Gulf and the baric-cthm- 
tey, ahd the line by which the Phoenicians ihtH)dixc^. 


• P. 137. 
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thehr iiierdi^Mize into nortiu^'^SyHA tod 
taniia. The whole plaiii in the iiel^boit(flt6<!i^ of Ate 
Lake Agghi-dehghis, for a considerable ei^t^L setofs 
to have been, in ancient times, an hnmenSe moraSsj 
tod, even in modem days, the road between Aleppo 
tod Scanderoon makes a considerable detour to the 
north, in order to avoid the swamps. It is recorded 
that the European factories offered to makb causeways 
ted build bridges at their own elcpettse, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the communication; but their 
offer was refused. It can hardly be thought possiMe, 
that Xenophon could have marched from the vicinity 
of Scanderoon, through the modem pass of Baylto, 
in the direction of Aleppo, without noticing the As- 
wad, theYagra, and Aphreen,(all considerable streams, 
when they reach the plain,) and the intervening 
'swamps and morasses. Nor is it to be supposed that 
the sagacious Phoenicians would have established to 
emporium to the south of Pias, when, by fixing if at 
that bay and harbour, they could have materially'^di- 
ifiinished their land-carriage in their communications 
with the interior. 

The difficulty is not lessened by sui>posing, with 
Pocockeit.that the Lake of Antioch did not exist in 
ancient times ; for the immense body of water which 
disdiarges itself from the- lake into the Orontes, and 
which is supplied from the different streams that flow 
ften Mount Amanus and the northern hills, must 
have always existed, and coUsequently have mfited 
ih some large stream before their junction with Ate 
' Ordiites. As, however, nether such large river nor 
the lake is mentioned by ancitot'tothors, I attribute 
it to the some cause, nj^mely, that the centre of the 
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1xu^> whefber it b« «ilted swaonp «r lak^ was afdd- 
both en thd south between Baylaa and Aatiodb, 
sod on lihe north between Pias and Aleppo. 

•Many authors have been led astray by the idea, 
that Alezandreia, on the Issic Gulf, was built by Alex- 
ander in commemoration of his victory. This sup- 
position is not grounded on the authmity of any 
ancient author; while, on the contraiTi Stephanus 
Byzantius e:q[M:essly states, that Issus itself was caljb 
ed Nicopolis by the Macedonians, in honour o| the 
victory. Stephanus might easily have been led into 
this mistake, aS Issus had ceased to exist in his days, 
and as he knew there was a Nicopolis in its imme^ 
diate vidnity. Both Straho and Ptolemy sqmrate 
the two, Stoabo placing Nicopolis generally cm the 
gulfi and Ptolemy at the foot onviount Taurus, at 
the upper end of the Issic plain, where, as recorded 
by Arrian, the chariot, robe, and bow of I^rius Were 
captured. The ruins of Nicopolis will probably be 
Ibund in the plain to the west of the entrance into 
the upper Amanian defile ; and between it and the 
sea, on the banks of the Pinoms, were built the altoTii 

Alexander, mentioned both by Curtius and Cicero. 
Cicero, tiierefor^ when encamped at these sltwre^ 
eould easily df^end both the pass of Del^ Cape 
and the upper Amamaa Gates. His words in his 
fiunona despatdi to Cato are»-<^“ There are two passes 
firom Syria into Cilicia^ both of which, from their nar- 
rowness, can easily be defimded With a few trOppO ; 
nor con any thing be better protected than Cihda on 
tile Syrian side.” This mpq* ^m an ia n Pass.becsme- 
a main road in ti^ between Cilicia and the 
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passage oy(^ the Euphrates, called Zeugnui»; ^ 
,y?hich 1 shall have to speak hereafter ; aud the Aii<> 
touine Itiueraiyfvirmshes us with the following line 

^ i . Nicopolis, . . . . - 

Aliaria, M. P. . . . 13' 

. (^rbedissus, . . 15:. ' 

Doliche, . , ,■ . ^ * 20 

Zeugma, v . - . 24, 

The, other situations are known. Aliaria and Giei^« 
bedissus still lie concealed among the recesses, of 
Mount Amanus. Whether the long-lost and ignoble 
Erana and Pindenissus of the Cilician- campaign: of 
Cicero lurk under these forms I pretend not to de- 
termine ; but there can be ■ little doubt that Darius 
apd his army passed through them. 

: . Jf 1 might venture on a conjecture on the period of 
.the foundation of the Issic Alexandreia, 1 would refer 
it to Antigouus, sumamed the One-eyed.- For we are 
ipfocraed by Diodorus SicSilus,* that this great general 
fotlUded Antigoneia on the Orontes, near the site on 
.\vhich Seleucus not long after built Antioch, intendr 
.ing it, as. an advantageous point whence to watch the 
upper .Satrapies and Coelosyria ; but for a laud-oonis* 
inunication with his. extensive, dominions in Asia. 
Minor, it was necessary to make a road firom Antigo- 
neia across Mount Ahianus. to the Issic Gulf ; and.. 
thi|. foundation .of -the Issic Alexandria, on the oppo^ 
sitO'^de of the mountains, became the necessary re- 

i^. xx^^Age. 
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■ sul^. Whetber the maritime city was also called’An* 
tigoneia cannot now be ascertained, although thete 
are some reasons for thinhing that such was the case. 
Sihce Seleucus and Lysimachus, after the defeat at 
Issus, changed the name of Antigoneia Troas into that 
of Alexandreia Troas,* ** thinking it reverential for 
the successors of Alexander, first to found cities after 
his name, ^bsequently after their own.” But it is 
to be remarked, that this reverence did not continue 
l|ipter the death of Antigonus, as I am not aware that 
^'single city subsequent to that event was honoured 
with Alexander’s name. .Of the nature and difficul- 
ties of the road leading from Antiodi to Alexandreia 
we have the following description 

** The road leading from Antioch, now called Theo- 
polis, into Cilicia, lies through the sulmrbs called Pla- 
tanon. At no g^at distance from this city, the road 
from ancient times being confined by the mountains, 
which ran parallel with it to a very narrow pass,.h9d 
b^n destroyed by the waters which had overflowed 
it for a series of ages, ancf*lendered it dangerous to 
those who had to travel along it. When Justinian 
heard this, he wisely provided a remedy for the evil ; 
for, at an incalculable expense, by cutting along fhe 
very high hills in that quarter, and by overcoming 
impossibilities, he formed a chariot-road, contrary to 
all expectations, across the pi^pices, both in the 
ascent and in the descent.”f 
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Tbis road thtougb the Pass of Bayka^ m 
P oeocke deseiibea it» iS a work of immense labour, did 
oot^ in all prchabiB^^ exut in the days of Gyma and 
Alexander; for Abrbeomas, in bia retreat before the 
latter, did not retire into Syria, but along the sea- 
eoast into Phcenido. It Was by this road that the 
Macedonian Amyntas and his Greek mercenfoies 
reached the Phceuidan Tripolis> after the' battle of 
Issus. It was by the same road that Alexander 
mmeched into Phoenida. They would have to cross 
the Orontes, at a place called by Diodorus " the 
river of the Carians,”~a name which is strangely cor- 
rupted in the present editions of Strabo into ** vlmw 
The Pierian Seleuceia was aflierwards built 
on this ^t. 

It is worthy of remark, that Scylax of Caryanda 
calls the Orontes at its mouth, the river ThapsaCus ; 
and if Foster, in his geographical essay on the Ana- 
basis, can be trusted, and thipside. Or titapadky is the 
Hebrew word for a passage or ford, we have, in 
e^rmology of the nam^ tdfiether with the eireumstonee 
«f its being a great thoroughfare from Northern Syria 
to Phoenida, a very natural exewe fcnr the miatA«t of. 
Scylax. But if Scylax was right, and the river at its 
mouth was absolutely called Thapsacus, it presmits a 
fkr more intelligible line for the northmi boundary of 
the empire of David^ than a mere passage on the £u- 
p^ates, and one better calcula^ to be placed in oft- 
position to Gaza. 

The Greeks were se^en days on their march betwemi 
Tarsuo and Myriaid|^,;|pippo6ei^ by me to be repre- 
sented the moderi^iase. Tbi^tervening distance 
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OH the ni^ is S5 ndles, whidi give 12 iMeS and d trif^ 
ling firaction for tl^e average rate of each day's mareh. 
CM the Sixth day they traversed the ground on whidb 
the Imttle of Issus tius fot^bt on the seventh they 
nattrcfaed from the foot of the pass idong the narrow 
belt of land described by Kinneir to the neighbotuv 
hood of Pias. Mr Kinneir, 'n^ho' had come by the 
straight roall from Messis to the gates, argues against 
the possibility of two large armies engaging in the 
tipper end of that narrow tongue of land, mid very 
friumphantly confutes the opinion of lyAnville and 
others, who (as Mr Kinneir thought) had fixed the 
locality of the battle on this Spot ; but no man accus- 
tomed to deduce his conclusions from the accounts of 
ancient authors ever thought of placing either Issus 
or the field of battle to the east of the pass. The 
battle nmst have been fought to the west of it ; and 
it is clear from Mr Khineir’s own .journal^ that there 
was nothing between Deroir Cape and Scanderooh 
which could even be tortured into the likeness of the 
Gates of Cilicia and Syna. In his own words; 
** there is no defile or pass between Ayass and Scatt- 
derckm that I could perceive or hear of.”* 

Mr Kinneir missed the real plain of Issus and the 
increased stream of the Finarus ; but had he cohi^ 
by the lower road along the seacoast from Malhis tb 
the defile, I feel confident that, on the seashdib^ 
about four miles to south-west of the defile; he 
would have found the very plain of which he was tn 
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sesti^. ‘It' is to mention to peraons^'ap* 

quainted with'ihe 'operations of nature, and the im- 
mutable laws %'^hich they are directed, that a deiilU 
like that of Be!mir hr Cara Cape, in the immediate 
neighbouihood of the sea, must sooner or later 'com- 
municate with it ; and should any ' traveller in 'future 
find lumself, in travelling westward, at . Demir Cape, 
he has nothing to dp but to follow the' stream' (pro-' 
bably the Kersus) ihat flows through the defile, and it 
will conduct hfm to the seashore and the Plain of 
Issus. Arrian’s description infers first an ascent ; 
then the descent gradually opening, until on the pla3n 
the left wing of Alexander’s army Was flanked by the 
sea, and the right by the mountain,' is graphically pic- 
tured. In fact, ndt^g but the intervention of this 
second offset of Mount Amanus could have concealed 
the hostile armies from each other; nor, had both ar- 
mies been to the 'south of Demir ^Cape, would the 
curve of the bay have assisted the Macedonian galley 
in'making its discoveries, 

. For the commencement' of the next ’ march I shall 
therefore take it'for.granted, that CyrUs led his army 
across Mount Ansanus along the pass whidi is imme- 
diately to the south-east of Pias. 

' Cyrus set out from MyriandtUs, and dn four days' 
aiTived at the river Chalus^ and encamped in villages 
which formed part of the 'private dc&n^nes of Pary- 
saids. Commentators, led by jlyihology alone, have 
gratuitously assumed, that these villages hfd re- 
presented by the modpn Haleb or Aleppo. It may 
be affirined, that the ^6|mlUi| was modem Kowaik; 
but we Hive no reason ’to'^supposl^iat these villages 
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Were origin of the dty. On the contrary, it is very 
unlikely that the Vale of the Kowaik should have 
been wi^out ite cities in times far anterior to the 
es|)edition of Cyrus. In the Macedonian times this 
vale could boast of the flourishing cities of Beroea 
and Chalcis, whidi are thus described by the Nubian 
geographer under their oriental names : - “ Kennase- 
rin is situated.on the river Couaic, which is the river 
of Haleb, and, after flowing to Kepitaserin, loses itself 
in a lake. From Kennaserin to Halel^ the walls of 
which are washed by the river Couaic, the distance is 
twenty miles.”* And the fertility of this vale ren- 
ders it as likely that there were rich villages in the 
upper part as that there were wealthy cities in the 
lower part. Rauwolf, in describing his journey down 
this vale from Aentab to Aleppo, says, ** We broke 
up from Aentab, and having passed for several miles 
through rough and hifly ways, we came at lengti^ 
into a plain, delicate, and fruitful country, so fruitful 
of wine and com, that on all my journey I have seen 
none like unto it.” If we can credit Benjamin of 
Tudela, (and on such a point he is good authority,) 
Haleb was an ancient Syrian city of great renown, 
and not to he confounded with the villages of Pary- 
satis. His words are, Two days* journey from 
Hatsoa is Haleb, both the territory and city of 
which were anciently called Aram Zoba.”f Colins, 
in his note on Aleppo, also observes, that thOjJewspf 
that city, even in his nme, in all their intematioi^ 
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nrrote il# <^rig$ii9} vaam Anm 
Zeif^ . ' ‘ 

In addition tp <Iipse negative prtx^s, theri^ are poi* 
sitive reasons for Ibelieving that the villages descrihed 
bf Xenophon 4 X)uld not have been on the site of the 
modem Aleppo. In the first place, Uie distmme be- 
tween Pias uid Aleppo on the map amounts to sixtv- 
four miles, whid^ give sixteen miles, map<4istance, fisr 
each day’s march/^^ rate far beyond the army^s usual 
daily progress. In the second place, had they ad- 
vanced in a straight line from Pias to Aleppo, th^ 
must have crossed .the Oinoparas, the Arceuthus, the 
Ufrenus of Strabo, the Aswad, the Yagra, and the 
Aphraen of the maps ; but Xenophon does not men- 
tion one of them ; he, therefore, as may be l^^mate- 
ly inferred, did not cross tibem. 

The best mode of approximating to the truth in 
such a case is to draw a straight line between I^ss 
and Surieh, a position ivhi(h I doubt jaat I sludl be ^ 
shied to identify with the immediate vicinity of Tbap- 
sacns. I^h a line intersects the Chains or Couaic 
at a point fifty-two miles distsnt firom Pias on Cap^ 
tain Cary’s map of Syria. This distance gives thir- 
teen miles for the average rate of daily advanee, ivhieh 
is still too much, considering that the army had to 

■'W#' 

esoss Mount Ammms and smne of the ridges that 
extend southward &tm Meant Taurus. Perhaps, on 
it will be fosind, that Hie Chains, in the 
impur part of its eourseb aimn^li^es nearer to Mount 
Amanus, than as laid down in Ihe map. its breadth 
at Aleppo is not equ^^fo the Plethrum of Xenophon ; 
but P<Miehe foliud its iabceam muf|iividw in the upper 
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pfurt of the-val#, ids, like ell riYWs Ihftt lose^eiiiMrf^ 
ift the desert, it dinunisbes gradually as it aj^rosehes 
its term^tion. 

•In days i^ter quittiiig the Inmks of the Chains, 
the Greeks arrived at the river Daraddk, where there 
were a palaee and paric of the Syrian kii%> There 
is no part of the march betwemi Ephesus and ^hyv 
Ion more difficult of explanation than ihe real situa? 
tion of the palace o£ the ruler of Syria. But slmuld 
we suppose, with the map-makers, that a riv» joins 
the Euphrates at Beles or Balis, it may be the Da- 
radax of Xenophon, and some plmisible reascms be 
given for the name of the town. As Syennesis was 
the regular title of the Cilidan, so perhaps Belesis 
was that of the Syrian king. The favourite royal re- 
sidence might, in such a case, receive a royal appeh 
lation. It is certain that Balis is a town on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, which has kept its, 
name for ages. In the Peutingwimi tables and by 
the Byzantine historians it is called Barbalissusy— r 
written Ify Ptolemy Barlmrissas. If we strike off 
the 4da8sical addition u», w« have Bar-Balia My 
knowledge of the oriental languages does not enable 
me to assigB the cause, but I observe that, in 
mmy instances, the passives of rivers in these cdi;^ 
tries are denoted 1^ tihe wcard Bir Bar ; for the 
vuwd is no value in oriental etymology; Thaw 
Bir-fha on the Tigris, and Bir-tha mi the Eiqlvatesi 
(the modmi Bir) me distix^^faed for conmaanffing 
passages across the rivers. Thus also Peirisaboea, or 
the Bir of Sapor, was an importaid dty* that coin- 
manded the passagl^of the Evidpttes immediately to 
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the urest of : the Seleuoeia on the Tigris: It may, 
therefore, be inferred, that Bar-Balis was the passa^^ 
opposite Balis, or of Belesis. The following extract 
from GKolins contains almost every thing that we know 
concerning Balis : " We read in Abulfeda, that Balis 
was formerly a for da, or harbour of the Syrians, 
whence they sailed down the river to the districts of 
As83rria. Jacutus, however, iidbrms us, that the Eu- 
phrates had gradually retired from the town of Balis 
in an eastern direction, so that in his time (he lived 
in the sixth century of the Hegira,) it was four Ara- 
bian miles (^hich are the same as the Italian) dis- 
tant from the town. - Abulfeda, in describing the bor- 
ders Igth of Arabia and Syria, shows that Balis bor- 
dered on the desert both of Arabia and Syria, as it 
was placed on the northern extremity of each.’**** 
** M<neover, Balis, according to Abulfeda, is nearly 
midway between Bacca and Haleb, being .fifteen pa- 
rasangs distant from the latter, thirteen from the for- 

. FrUm this description, I fear, it would be folly to 
suppose that any perennial stream, of the size of the 
Daradax, could possibly have flowed from the sandy 
plain of the desert, or from the vicinity of the Valley 
-of Salti The probability therefore is, that Xenophon 
mistook an artificial canal which brod^t wat^ from 
the Euphrates into the royal parks and if this 
flowed from a reservoir or an elevation, it may ao- 
ipount for the extraordinary size of the Daradax at 
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its source. ' The representation of these canals in ‘the 
Peutingerian Tables conducting water to a circular 
stream ip the desert below Thiar, proves that the 
Eaphrates was rendered useful in fertilizing even the 
most barren parts of the . desert. But this is no bet- 
ter than conjecture, and inspection alone can decide 
the inquiry. 

In three days after quitting the palace of Belesis, 
the army arrived at Thapsacus, on the Euphrates. 
This city was placed, as 1 hope to be able to prove, 
on the western bank of the river, nearly opposite to 
the modem Racca. 


THAPSACUS. 

In order to understand the proof, it will be necessary 
to examine the most noted passages of the Euphrates 
in this neighbourhood. These were three ; and, as 
the name of Zeugma was common to them all, the 
mistakes committed by commentators and modem 
writers on ancient geography have been innumerable. 
The uppermost was at Samosata, thus described by 
Strabo Commagene is small, but has a strong 
dty, Samosata, in which was the royal palace. The 
country is now a Roman province. The territory 
around Samosata is small but very fertile. There at 
•present is the Zeugma of the Euphrates. Opposite 
to it is situated Seleuceia, a strong fortress in JVleso- 
potamia, which was added by Pompey to Com- 
magen^.”* And again , — ** The people named Myg- 
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dones by the Macedonians inhabit the district border^ 
ing on the Euphrates and on the Zeugma, hath the 
modern one in Commagene and the ancient one at 
Th^sacus.”* In a third place he even specifies 4he 
distance between the two : The distance between 
Thapsacus and Babylon, according to Eratosthenes, 
is 4800 stadia, and not less than 2000 between the 
Zeugma in Commagen^ (where Mesopotamia com- 
mences) and Thapsacus.”f 

From these passages it is evident that the Zeugma 
of Strabo was at Samosata, and that opposite to it 
was a Seleuceia, thus mentioned by Polybius:— 
** While Antiochus was in the neighbourhood of Se- 
leuceia, which is close to the Zeugma, there arrived ■ 
Diognetus, the admiral from the Pontic Cappadocia, 
bringing with him Laodice, the daughter of king 
Mithridates and by Appian, — “ Pomi»ey gave 
to Antiochus the Commagenian, Seleuceia, and all 
the other places in Mesopotamia subdued by him.”^ 
The second was between Hierapolis and Edessa, 
and to it Ahe name of Zeugma was peculiarly appro- 
priated by later writers, because on the Syrian side 
there arose a town of that name. This is the Zeug- 
ma of Ptolemy, described by him as being in Cyr- 
rhestica, of Isidore of Charax, and of the Peutingerian 
Tables and of the Antonine Itineraries. Opposite to 
it in the Tables is placed Thiar, the modern Bir, to 
whidi Isidore gives its Macedonian name Apameia. 


• U.ib. xvt cap. 1. t Ib. $ Lib, vi. cap. 43, 
§ Mitlirid. War, p. 25. 
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He also pldces the Greek city Anthemusias 26 miles 
on the royal road leading eastward into Mesopotamia. 
In Strahp’s time this passage had no name ; but he 
thus describes it : — “ Merchants travel through the 
desert of the Scenitae from Syria to Seleuceia and Ba- 
bylon. They cross the Euphrates opposite to An- 
themusia, a place in Mesopotamia.”* Pliny is more 
particular ; «" The Zeugma is seventy-two miles dis- 
tant from Samosata. Seleucus, the founder of both 
towns, connected it by a bridge with Apameia, on 
the opposite side.”f 

From the difference between the Cyrrhestic and 
Commagenian Zeugma not having been observed, 
the ancient geography of this part of the Euphrates 
has been utterly confounded. Not only have parti- 
cular stations been laid down wrong, but the dis- 
tances furnished by Strabo have, to the destruction 
of the science, been calculated from the Cyrrhestic 
instead of from the Commagenian bridge. 

The third was the ancient Zeugma of Strabo, the 
Thapsacus of Xenophon, Arrian, and Ptolemy. The 
last places it in Arabia, in longitude' 73“ 10' — ^latitude 
35° 20' ; and opposite to it in Mesopotamia he places 
Nicephorimn in longitude 75* 5', — Platitude 35° 20' . 
This position is illustrated by a passage in the 
abridger of Strabo, who writes thus : — “ Thapsacus 
is a city of Arabia, Nicephorium of M^ppotamia, 
100 stadia distant from each other.”! Pliny places 


• Lib. xvi. cap. 1. t Lib. v. cap. 24. 
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it immediately after Zeugma : ** In Syria; the towns 
Europus and Thapsacus of old, now called AmpKi- 
polis.”* Stephanus Byzantius, under Thapsacus, calls 
it a city of Syria ; and, under Amphipolis, writes, 
“ there is also a Syrian city of that name on the 
Euphrates. The Syrians call it Turmeda.” 

From these accounts we may safely draw two in- 
ferences, — ^the first, that if the position of Nicephoriiun 
be verified, that of Thapsacus must natimally follow ; 
the second, that as two of these writers place Thap- 
sacus in Arabia, and two in Syria, the probability is, 
that itwas a border-town with respect to both pro- 
vinces. It may also be etymologically inferred, that 
as the Macedonian Amphipolis occupied both banks 
of the river Strymon, Thapsacus, on which they con- 
ferred the same name, had also a city on the opposite 
banks of the Euphrates to face it. 

In connexion with the passages across the Eu- 
phrates, it will be necessary also to consider the direc- 
tion of the main roads eastward from the Vale of the 
Chalus or Couaic ; the line of roads diverging into 
Mesopotamia and Armenia from the bridge at Samo- 
sata need not be examined on the present occasion. 

. The capitals of the east, whether Babylon, Seleu- 
ceia, or Ctesiphon, could be reached from Northern 
Syria by two royal roads ; the first leading from the 
Zeugma, latterly so called, to Nisibis, and the mo- 
dem Mosul, thence either directly down the Tigris in 
Mesopotamia, or by a circuit through Assyria, by 


7 
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Gaugamela and Arbela down to the banks of the ‘Ti- 
gris, in the neighbourhood of the modern Bagdat, as 
will be shown more at large hereafter. The second 
leading from the Vale of the Chains or Couaic through 
the desert by Balls to Thapsacus, and after , crossing 
the river in that place down the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates to Babylon. There was also a cross-road 
leading frofti Carrae to the banks of the Euphrates, 
opposite to Thapsacus, which connected these two 
main lines, and tended to diversify, in a consider- 
able degree, the advance of recorded expeditions from 
Syria against the great eastern capitals. But of these 
hereafter. 

At present I proceed to the proof that Racca and 
Nicephorium were the same. The first author, as far as 
I am able to find, who mentions Nicephorium is Stra- 
bo, who describes the places around Carrae and Nice- 
phorium as possessed by the Mesopotamian Mygdo- 
nes.* When we compare this with the passage ad- 
duced above, respecting the vicinity of the same 
Mygdones, both to the Zeugma at Commagen^ and 
that at Thapsacus, this passage, in connexion with 
the fact, that Nicephorium was on the Euphrates, 
connects it closely with Thapsacus. Pliny attributes 
its foundation to Alexander the Great : “ Close to 
the Euphrates is Nicephorium, which Alexander or- 
dered to be built on accoimt of the advantages of the 
situation.”! As it is well known that Alexander 
never visited any part of the eastern bank of the Eu- 
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phrates in this neighbourhood, except the spot imme- 
diately opposite to Thapsacus, this is another proof of 
the juxtaposition of one to the other. , 

Tacitus classes Nicephorium with Anthemusias, and 
attributes its origin to the Macedonians. But while 
these authorities enable us to approximate to the 
truth, and compel us to look for Nicephorium on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, in the region immediately 
adjacent to Carrse and Anthemusias, the invaluable 
itinerary of Isidore of Charax enables us precisely to 
fix its position.* 

His route from the Zeugma, latterly so called, to 
Nicephorium, on the Euphrates, is as follows 

After passing the Euphrates at Zeugma, 
the city Apameia. 

Then Daeara, distant from Apameia and scuieni. 

the Euphrates, - . . . 3 . 

Then the Charax Sidi, but called by the 

Greeks Anthemusias, a city, - - 5 

After it Corsea in Batanae, a strong fort, 3 
To the right of this, Mannuovrea Avi- 
rith, a strong fort, and a spring, whence 
the inhabitants irrigate their fields, 5 

Then Commisibela, a strong fort, by 

which flows the river Bilecha, • 4 

Then Alama, a strong fort and a royal 

station, - - - - 3 

Next Ischnae^ a Greek city, founded by 


* Gcog. Alin. N., p. 2. 
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the Macedonians, also situated on the scHoin. 
Bilecha, .... 3 

Then J^icephorium, on the Euphrates, a 
V Greek city, founded by king Alex- 
ander, _ . _ . 5 

31 

If, for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of 
31 schoeni, we avail ourselves of the result obtained 
before in calculating the distance between Seleuceia 
and Ecbatana, and value the schoenus of Isidore as 
equal to three miles and a quarter on the map, the 
distance between Zeugma and Nicephorium will 
amount to ninety.nine miles. The actual distance on 
Arrowsmith’s map between Bir and Racca, along two 
lines, — ^the first from Bir to the source of the Bilecha ; 
the second from this point down the stream to Racca, 
is one hundred and three miles. 

It is well known, both from ancient and modem 
authors, that Mount Masius throws out an elevated 
ridge to the south from its western termination in 
the neighbourhood of Samosata, and that this ridge 
is broken by the Vale of the Bilecha, ending at 
Racca. The Euphrates between Bir and the latter 
place flows close to the foot of this hill, so that Rau> 
wolf compares Bir, “ near the high hill Taurus, to 
Tiipolis near the Libanus, or Losanna on our Alps 
and in sailing down repeatedly mentions the “ ascent 
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on .the left,” and the high hills. Travellers from 
Syria consequently, who intended to visit Babylonia, 
by following the course of the Euphrates, had to 
proceed across the desert by Balls to Racca. This 
was the course pursued by Benjamin of Tudela. 
“ From this place, (Haleb,) having journeyed for two 
days, I arrived at Baalitz, formerly Pethoran, on the 
Euphrates.”* “ Half a day’s journey thence is Ke- 
lagh Geber.” “ Dakia, formerly called Chalne, is one 
day’s journey distant from the latter place.” “ In 
this place there is a synagogue, built by Esdra on 
his return from Babylon.” “ The ancient Haran is 
two days’ journey from Dakia.” 

This itinerary will be illustrated by another, taken 
from the Nubian geographer : “ Two roads lead from 
Haleb to Racca ; one from Haleb to Nausia, thence to 
Chosciaf, then to Bales, thence to Dauser, finally to 
Racca.”f The two first stages are unknown ; Dauser, 
the Dakia of Benjamin, is, according to Golius, “ a 
celebrated castle, on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates, between Balls and Racca. It is situated five 
p^asangs below Balls, and was named after its foun- 
der ; but afterwards it was called after its governor’s 
name the castle of Giabar.”| It seems that, in the 
time of Benjamin and the Nubian, the common pas- 
sage was opposite the castle, although we may infer 
that it was not very safe, since Soliman Shah, the 
grandfather of that Osman, who gave the name of 
Osmanli to the royal Turkish family, was drowned 
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there in an' attempt to cross the river at the head of 
his men.* But as the whole of this line of road was 
open to |he desert, and exposed to the attacks of the 
wandering Arabs, we ought not to be surprised, that 
the other road, as more secure, and in all probability 
better funiished with water, should have been more 
frequented. This, although omitted by the Nubian, 
was, without a doubt, the main road indicated by 
Isidore. Of Daeara, the first position mentioned by 
him, nothing can be said ; but the fort of Sidus and 
the ruins of Anthemusias might easily be discovered 
on the main road about twenty-six miles from Bir. 
Niebuhr, who galloped in one day from Edessa to 
Bir, says, “ I also found on this road abundance of 
ruins, not only of villages, for in four or five places I 
found heaps of large hewn stones, the ruins, conse- 
quently, of citadels and other large buildings.”! The 
third station, Cora?a, in Batanse, is the Batius of the 
tables, the Bathnae of the itinerary, and the place 
where Julian after crossing the Euphrates dated one 
of his letters to Libanius. Instead of I would 
propose to read « from Procopius, who spealcs 

of the i I* as being repaired by Justinian 

at the same time as the neighbouring Carrae and 
Callinicus.! The fourth station with the inexplica- 
ble name must be placed somewhere near the western 
sources of the Scirtus, or even of the Bilecha. The 
fifth, sixth, and seventh cannot be mistaken, as they 
were at their respective distances on the banks of the 




* Golius, p. 260. t Vol. ii. p. 332. i Lib. ii. De ^Uif. cap. 7' 
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Bilecha. The last station, Ischnae, was eighteen 
miles above Nicephoiium, which was on the banks of 
the Euphrates. But if we follow the Bilecha from 
a point 18 miles above its junction with the Eu- 
phrates, it will bring us to Racca, which must conse- 
quently be identified with Nicephorium. But should 
any caviller object that the road might not have fol- 
lowed the course of the Bilecha, but have diverged 
in a south-east direction, he will not be able, from 
the course of the two rivers, to bring Nicephorium 
five miles lower down than Racca, although even 
that would be at the expense of all the advantages of 
situation which recommended the site of Nicephorium 
to the attention of Alexander. If, however, Nice- 
phorium be Racca, then Thapsacus must have existed 
on the Syrian bank opposite to it. 

The specific facts (few as they are) recorded by 
Plutarch and Dion Cassius concerning the expeditions 
of Crassus into Mesopotamia, may be adduced in il- 
lustration of the geography of this neighbourhpdd. 
These authors were themselves miserably ignorant 
of the geography of the East, and their statements 
have no value, except inasmuch as they may be sup- 
posed to have transcribed them from more com- 
petent writers. Dion, whose meagre relation is the 
only account we have of the first campaign, says, that 
Crassus crossed the river, and, falling on Mesopo- 
tamia unexpectedly, ravaged a great part, of it. 
Eilaces or Sillaces, the Satrap, having ventured to 
give him battle, with a few cavalry, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ischnee, was wounded and put to flight, and 
retired to announce the invasion to his king ; “ upon 
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which Cras^us made himself master of some other 
forts, and especially of the Grecian cities, and among 
them Nicephorium.”* From this account we have 
no reason to suppose that Crassus was out of the 
vale of the Bilecha, provided we allow that Carrse, 
the farthest place east occupied by him, was in that 
valley. 

Next spring Crassus crossed the Euphrates ** at 
Zeugma ; thus the place has been called from the ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great, who crossed here.” 
We must remember, that the Zeugma of Crassus miist 
have been the same as the Zeugma of Strabo ; conse- 
quently, as Crassus did not cross at the Zeugma of 
Samosata, he must have crossed at the Zeugma of 
Thapsacus, where also Alexander had crossed. If 
we can believe Plutarch, ** he began his march along 
the side of the river as soon as he was in Mesopota- 
mia, — a fact inconsistent with the supposition that he 
could have crossed at Bir, whence no road led down 
the river. Plutarch, after this, introduces much non- 
sense about the treason of an Arab chief, who seduced 
Crassus from the banks of the river into the sandy 
plains of Mesopotamia, and there exposed him to the 
arrows of the Persians. The truth is, that there were, 
as might be expected, discussions about the easiest 
mode of reaching Seleuceia ; one party would prefer 
the course of the Euphrates, the other a march across 
Mesopotamia and down the left bank of the Tigris. 


• Lib. xl. 
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If Grassus preferred the latter, he had good precedents 
for so doing. The Roman pride, after his defeat, wm 
eager in seeking excuses for that mortifying event, 
and the charge of treason in the camp, that last fe- 
so^e of all defeated nations, was welcomed as a 
truth, and loudly iiroclaimed. Hence arose the tale 
of wandering in sandy wilds, without water, and 
without guides, — a tale utterly confuted hy the very 
place on which the fatal defeat was sustained. 

As the battle was fought one or at the utmost 
two days’ march to the east or south-east of Car- 
rae, one of Crassus’ own garrisons, he must have 
arrived at that city by the royal road of Nice- 
phorium and Ischnae, without the possibility of either 
losing his way, or of being misled. The only mis- 
take that he could have committed after arriving 
at Carrae, was by advancing on Resaina, the mo- 
dern Ras-al-Ain, instead of proceeding along the di- 
I'ect road to Nisibis. That he did so is almost cer- 
tain ; for when young Crassus, who commanded the 
right wing, had been defeated, he was advised by two 
Greeks of Carr® to retire with them and to make his 
escape to Ischnae, a city in the Roman interest, and 
at no great distance.* Had the advance been on Ni- 
sibis the. road would have been as open to Carr® it- 
self as to Ischn®. Crassus and Cassius, who com- 
manded the centre and left, fell back upon Carr®. 
Three hundred cavalry flying from the field of battle 


* Plutarch. 
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reached this city at midnight, which proves that .the 
engagement could not have been at a great distance 
from it. , 

’The object of Crassus in advancing on Resaina was, 
in all probability, the plunder of that town and IJie 
numerous villages in the fertile vale of the Khabour. 
That he was not in the desert is proved by a fact re- 
corded by Dion Cassius, that the great body of the 
Parthians was concealed by the unevenness of the 
ground, which was covered with trees. After re- 
maining a day at Carrae, Crassus, in the ensuing 
night, attempted to cross the vale of the Bilecha, and 
gain the mountains to the west ; but he was overtaken, 
forced to sunrender, and there slain. 

. It ought to be added, that the younger Gordian 
defeated the Persians on the very same ground on 
which the Parthians had conquered Crassus. 

Julian’s march through the same country also fur- 
nishes important information. Ammianus thus de- 
scribes it : — “ After crossing the Euphrates on a 
bridge of boats, Julian arrived at Batanse, a munici- 
pal town of Osdroene.” “ Thence, by a rapid march, 
he reached Carrae, an ancient town, distinguished 
for the disasters of the Crassi and the Roman army. 
From this city two royal roads leading into Persia 
branch out ; the one on the left through Adiabene and 
along the Tigris, the other on the right through As- 
syria and along the Euphrates.” “ Here he turned 
to the right, and arrived at Dauana, where the river 
Belias, that flows into the Euphrates, rises. When 
the soldiers had been there refreshed with food and* 
rest, he arrived next day at Calliniciim, a strong for- 
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tress, a^irably adapted for conunercial' puixxises.” 
** Next day he set out along the high banks of the 
river,”* (Euphrates.) ^ 

The reader may wonder that Julian, descending 
from Carrae along the royal road, should have ar* 
rived on the banks of the Euphrates at Callinicum 
instead of Nicephorium, as described by Isidore. But 
it is certain, either that Callinicum and Nicephorium 
were the same place, or that one occupied the north* 
em, the other the southern bank of the Bilecha, near 
its junction with the Euphrates. The first mention 
we find of Callinicum is in Eutropius, who writes 
“ that Galerius first fought unsuccessfully against 
Narses between Callinicum and Carrae.”f Valesius, 
in a note on the same passage in Ammianus, writes, 
“ Libanius, in a letter to Aristaenetus, says that Cal- 
linicmn was a station on the Euphrates, so called be* 
cause Callinicus the sophist was slain there ; whence 
it appears that it was a recent name,' for Callinicus 
the sophist, sumamed Sutorius, lived, according to 
Suidas, in the reign of Galhenus.” Of its identity 
with the modern Racca thei'e can be no doubt, as the 
Nubian geographer says, ** Racca in Greek is called 
BaIanicos.”j; For which misprint, Golius, in his 
note on Racca, reads Calonicos, from Abulfaragius.— • 
There is no other place but Racca and its vicinity 
nearer than the mouth of the Khabour, which could 
Ite “ admirably adapted for commercial purposes” on 
that whole line ; but Racca, commanding the only 


* Lib. xxiii. 
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opening from S}rria into Mesopotamia, must always 
have been a place of great importance. “ Here (says 
Golius) |laroun A1 Raschid built formerly a splendid 
citadel, where he was accustomed to dwell with great 
delight.” “ It was called Bacca the White, or Ulus- 
trious, because there is another lower down, Racca 
the Dark, or Obscure, a large village, abounding with 
gardens, and distant one parasang. Rafika also, the 
partner and companion, as it were, of Racca, (some 
call it its suburbs,) on the same bank of the Eu- 
phrates, is said to have been built by A1 Mamoon, 
after the plan of his Bagdat, scarcely one-third of 
a mile distant from Racca, so that they have the ap- 
pearance of one city, although each is separately en- 
closed within its own walls.” “ The river Baleech takes 
its rise from the springs of the district of Harran, 
and, after being joined by the Giulab, the river of 
Harran flows into the Euphrates between Racca the 
Illustrious and Racca the Obscure.”* As, therefore, 
we find three places, in modern times, at the mouth 
of the Bilecha, we need not wonder that two existed 
in ancient times under the names of Callinicum and 
Nicephorium. 

Having thus established the position of Nicephorium 
at the mouth of the Bilecha, it is necessary, in the next 
place, to examine the notices recorded by ancient au- 
thors of its opposite neighbour Thapsacus. According 
to Strabo, Eratosthenes estimated the distance between 
Babylon and the Zeugma at 4800 stadia, between 
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Thapsacus and the Zeugma at 2000. We have before 
seen, that the Zeugma of Strabo was the bridge across 
the Euphrates at Samosata ; but here he repeats his 
definition in order as it were to avoid all ambiguity : 
“ The distance between the Zeugma in Commagen^ 
(where Mesopotamia commences) and Thapsacus is 
2000 stadia.”* 

The stadium of Eratosthenes, it must , be remem- 
bered, was that named by D’Anville, the Aristote- 
lian, valued by him at something more than fifteen to 
a mile. It is used by Nearchus and the original his- 
torians of Alexander, and adopted from them by Ar- 
rian. The actual distance on Arrowsmith’s map be- 
tween Samosata and Babylon is 535 miles, which 
give nearly 13 stadia of Eratosthenes to every Eng- 
lish mile. As the road from Thapsacus to Babylon 
must have, in the desert, followed the course of the 
river in its vai’ious bendings, we can draw no certain 
conclusions until that part of the stream of the Eu- 
phrates be better mapped than it is at present ; ^ but, 
.as it flows in a comparatively straight line from Sa- 
mosata to Surieh, (for 1 regard the Elbow at Balls as 
infinitely exaggerated,) this part may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the whole. The intervening distance 
on the map is 140 miles ; the 2000 stadia of Eratos- 
thenes, divided by 15, without including the fraction, 
give 135 miles, to which, if the fraction be added, we 
shall find Thapsacus at the very spot indicated by 
Eratosthenes. 


* Lib. xvi. cap. 1. 
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Eratosthenes, after mentioning the distance be- 
tween Babylon and the Euphrates as amounting to 
4800 stadia, adds along the Euphrates as a necessary 
definition, that no one might understand it as the 
straight line and the measure of the distance between 
the two parallels.* 

Ptolemy, in assigning Thapsacus to S)ma, places 
it at the same time on the border ; for he says that 
the eastern limit of Syria is an imaginary line drawn 
through the desert to the passage of the Euphrates 
at Thapsacus. To the west of this line on the Eu- 
phrates he places Alamata, Sura, and Alalis in Palmy- 
rene, and Athis and Barbalissus in Chalcidice. Su- 
ra, under the name of Flavia Firma Sura, was a spot 
of great importance in the later periods of the Ro- 
man empire, for, as may be seen in the Peutingerian 
Tables, “ near it were the mart with the barbarians 
and the limits of the S}a'ian army.” In the Tables 
there is also a route, as might be expected, leading 
from the commercial Palmyra to this mart, through 
Harm, Ocuba, ChoUe, Risapa, and the same Sura. 
And as this Risapa is, without a doubt, the Resapha 
of Ptolemy, described by him as the most northern 
of the inland Pahnyrenian towns, and which still re- 
tains its name and place, we may be as sure that the 
modem Surieh still represents the ancient Sura. The 
large plain to the south and east of Surieh is called 
by Procopius the Campus Barbaricus, and is cele- 
brated by the Arabian historians under the name of 


* Strabo, lib. ii. book 1. 
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th6 Plain of Siff or Siffin, as the field 'of battle on 
which, as on debateahle ground, the Irakians of Ali 
and the Syrians of Moawizah combated for^the space 
of 110 days. * 

In addition to the proofs adduced of the identity 
of Thapsacus with the passage of the Euphrates at 
Racca, there are other reasons which ought to have 
prevented geographers from being guilty of the ab- 
surdity of removing it to Ul-Der. It is foolish to 
suppose that armies would have traversed the barren 
desert of Sjrria and Arabia to the latitude of Ul- 
Der, when they could cross at Racca, and march 
down to Karkisiah, through a comparatively fertile 
district. It would have been absurd in Arrian to 
talk of Darius, after his defeat at Issus, hurrying, by 
crossing at Thapsacus, to place the Euphrates be- 
tween him and Alexander. But if it be asked, why 
did not Darius cross at the Zeugma, latterly so 
called ? the answer is, that in all probability there was 
at that time no road over the high and rugged moun- 
tains between Bir and Edessa, of which Rauwolf thus 
speaks : “ We went on in our travels next day, and 
came into the high and rough mountains, where we 
spent also the next day with gr^t trouble and hard- 
ship, until we came again to the great river Eu- 
phrates, into the town Bir.” I look upon the road 
from Bir to Edessa as principally Roman, and subse- 
quent to the permanent acquisition of that part of 
Mesopotamia by the Roman emperors. When the 
road was once made, the passage at Bir instantly be- 
canie the great Zeugma, and completely superseded 
the one opposite to Racca. But, most absurd of all. 
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had Thaj^acus been in the neighbourhood of Ul-Der, 
would it have been for Alexander, who knew the 
country*, to have ordered the vessels, building for him 
in the Syrian and Phaenician harbours, to be conveyed 
by land from the seacoast to Thapsacus, when, by 
launching them even at Surieh, he could have saved 
near one hundred miles’ land-carriage across the de- 
sert. 

I fear that my readers will feel as wearied of the 
names of Thapsacus and Racca as I feel myself ; but 
they must remember, that, had the proof been very 
direct and easy, it would not have so long remained 
unknown. In mercy to the reader, however, I have 
thrown some further disquisitions on the subject into 
the form of a note, which he who wishes to become 
a comparative geographer will do well to peruse. 
The more general reader will be satisfied with the 
result, that, for all practical purposes, I regard the 
Surieh of Arrowsmith’s map as an adequate repre- 
sentative of the ancient Thapsacus. 

The distance between Tarsus and Surieh on the 
map, divided by the 19 days spent in marching 
from Tarsus, give 13 miles for the average rate 
of each day’s marqh* reader will easily see, on 

consulting the map, that it was not likely that the 
army should have been five days in marching from 
the upper part of the vale of Chalus to Balls, and 
only three in reaching Surieh from the latter place. 
But the position of Balls on the map is decidedly 
wrong ; mid 1 find, on consulting the Euphrates and , 
Tigris of D’Anville,* that its longitude has only been 
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guesi^ed at. Abulfeda; who knew the country wdl; 
says, as before quoted, that Balls was 15 parasangs 
from Aleppo, and 13 from Racca. As we have 
identified Nicephorium with Racca, and as Tha^ 
sacus was 100 stadia to the west of Nicephorium, 
we must subtract at least three parasangs from the 
Racca distance of Abulfeda, which will bring Su- 
rieh within ten parasangs of Balls ; cdnsequently 
the Euphrates does not make that extraordinary 
bend to the west which is laid down opposite to 
Balls. The Nubian’s account of its course makes 
no allowance for any western direction : " From Sa» 
mosat it flows southward with an inclination to the 
east.” “ Thence to the bridge Sobcha, then to Ra- 
fica and Racca, which lies on the eastern bank.”* But 
actual observation alone can settle this point. 


THE KHABOUR, CHABORAS, OR ARAXES. 

The Greeks crossed the Euphrates at Tliapsacus, 
and in nine days reached the bank of the Araxes, 
where they found villages abounding with com and 
wine. Here they remained three ^ays, and furnished 
themsdves with provisions. It is unquestionable 
thai this river is the modern Khabour, the Aborras 
and Chaborras of the later Greeks. I was pleased 
to find in the Nubian geographer traces of the name 
by which Xenophon designated it : Below Kerki- 
siah (says he) the river Hamas, called the Chabur, 
empties itself into the Euphrates.”* If we read Ha- 


* 
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ras for Hamas, we have the very name which the 
Greeks in more than one instance transformed into 
Arazes« The distance in a straight line between Su- 
rieh and the mouth of the Khabour is mnety*8ix 
miles, which give something more than ten miles and 
a half for each day’s march. If we were to follow 
the bends of the river, the average rate would be con- 
siderably increased ; but I have no faith in the map. 

Cyrus crossed the Khabour, and arrived on the 
field of battle, 360 stadia from Babylon, by the fol- 
lowing stages : — 

Corsot^ in - - 5 days 

Pylae, - - 13 

The field of battle, - 5 

24 

The 360 stadia of Xenophon correspond exactly 
with 40 miles English measure ; and if we allow for 
the difference between the actual and the map dis- 
tance one-tenth, which on so level a flat is quite suf- 
, ficient, the battle was fought in the neighbourhood of 
the spot called Kan on the map, and on the banks of 
the Euphrates, 36^miles to the north-west of Hillah. 
The map distance between this spot and the mouth 
of the Khabour, in a straight line, amounts to 276 
miles, which, divided by the 24 days, give 11^ miles 
for their daily progress. There are but few materials 
for illustrating this route. 
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MARCH DOWN THE EUPHRATES. 

P 

We have ample proofs from the writings of Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus, and Strabo, tliat the scarcity of 
towns under the Persian dynasty was remarkable in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Hence it is 
that Xenophon mentions only three, Thapsacus, Cor- 
sote, and Charmanda, between Myriandrus and the 
field of battle. Corsot^ 4^ described as a city in the 
desert, at the termination of the fifth day’s march 
from the banks of the Khabour. It is to this district 
that Xenophon applies his interesting description of 
the Mesopotamian desert, the truth of which might 
easily be proved by the testimony of many modem 
travellers. But I shall content myself with quoting 
the excellent Rauwolf, who, plagued by no theories 
of his own, has written what he saw. After passing 
the mouth of the Khabour, called by him Chabu, he 
thus proceeds : — “ Our navigation went on for several 
days very well, but chiefly through sandy deserts, 
which were as large as any we had before passed ; 
for they extended sometimes so far that we could 
not see the end of them, and they were so dry that 
yot^ould see neither plough-land nor meadow, tree 
no^-piish, leaf nor grass, nor path to go in ; where- 
fc^ these may well be called deserts, which are also 
called the sandy seas.” Cyrus, after quitting Corsote, 
mnrched along tlie Euphrates through the desert ; 
'and in 13 days reached a spot called by Xenophon 
Pyla*, and the field of battle in five more. 
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THE course of the EUPHRATES BETWEEN THAP- 
^ACUS AND THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

Scanty as the information communicated by Xeno- 
phon respecting this long line of road has been, it 
may be interesting, as connected with the immediate 
object of our investigation, to examine the accounts, 
transmitted to us by ancient authors, of the more re- 
markable places on each side of the Euphrates ; and 
for this purpose I shall principally rely on the au- 
thorities of Isidore of Charax, Ptolemy, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and Zosimus, who all have left on record 
detailed, although not equally lucid, accounts of the 
principal objects. The road down the eastern bank, 
between the mouths of the Bilecha and the Khabour, 
is thus described by Isidore : — 

SCBIEKI. 

"From Nicephorium, Galabatha, close to 

the river, a desert village, . - 5 

. Then Chubane, a village, - - 1 

Thence Thillada Mirrada, a royal sta- 
tion, a palace, a temple of Diana built 
by Darius. The place is a 
— ^that is, a village of the first mag- 
nitude. There is here a canal of Se- 
miramis, and the course of the Eu- ' f v 
phrates has been blocked with stones, 
that, being confined, it may inundate 
the plains. In summer, however, ves- 
sels are wrecked here, - - *4 


Forward, 10 
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' 8CK<EK(i 

Brought over, 10 
** Then Allan, a comopolis, - . , 4 

Thence Biunan, a temple of Diana, - 4 ' 

Then Fhaliga, on the Euphrates. This 
name in Greek would he 
(autumnal) [or according to Bochart’s 
reading the mid-passage,] < - 6 


24 

** From Antiocheia to this spot there are a himdred 
schoeni, and from it to Seleuceia on the Tigris a hun- 
dred an d twenty. The comopolis Nabagath is close 
to Ephaliga, and there flows by it the river Aboras. 
From it the armies cross to the Roman side of the 
Euphrates.” 

. It is wonderful that Isidore should have found so 
many spots worthy of being recorded between the 
two rivers, as Ptolemy has only one named Maguda, 
t«^hich by the simple change of the y into < becomes 
Maruda, the same in all appearance with the Mirrada 
of Isidore. The Nubian has also only one station, 
in the same interval, which he calls Chobuca or Chol- 
luca. D’Anville, misled by the Latin translation, 
supposes that the work of Semiramis was dykes to 
confine the Euphrates within proper bounds, a work 
of supererogation in the deserts of Arabia, where the 
inundation of the river is hailed as the greatest bless- 
ing. In the translation I have adopted from 

a various reading, instead of of the text. Isi- 

dore’s description can apply only to one of those nu- 
merous bands or barriers by which the ancients raised 
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.the level of the rivers in order to irrigate the neigh- 
bouring districts. He also adds a veiy natural con- 
sequence, that at times it obstructed the navigation 
and caused shipwrecks. The following passage from 
Kinneir’s accoimt of his voyage down the Tigris will 
be the best <M>mmentary : — 

“ At half-past five we crossed a very ancient band 
or dyke, called Nimrood, supposed to have existed 
in the time of Alexander, and to have been built'by 
some of the early kings of Assyria, with the view 
of raising the waters of the Tigris for the irrigation 
of the adjacent country. It is constructed of stone, 
and carried across the river from bank to bank ; but 
I conjecture that a great part of it has fallen down : , 
it now forms a fall about a foot in height, over which 
we were carried with such velocity, that I was alarm- 
ed lest the raft should have been broken asunder.”* 
The Venetian Balbi, as quoted by DAnville, evi- 
dently alludes to this ancient work when he says, 
that near Zeleby “ the stones accumulated in the bed 
of the river appeared to have raised it twenty cu- 
bits,” an apparent exaggeration, as D’Anville justly 
observes.! 

But .the fact is sufficient to prove, that the author 
of the Peutingerian Tables had ample reason for in- 
serting the streams alluded to before as leading into 
the centre of the Arabian Desert. 

At the confluence of the Khabour and the Eu- 
phrates, Dioclesian built a strong fortress, called Cer- 
cusium, the Karkisiah of the Arabian authors. The 
advantages of the situation make it more than pro-’ 


• P. 466. 


+ Eiiph. et Tig. p. 44. 
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bable that a city existed there from the remotest ages, 
and, consequently, when Benjamin of Tudela infonhs 
us, that it was the Carchemish of the Scriptures, to 
the siege of which Pharaoh Necho was marching 
when king Josiah unsuccessfully attempted to prevent 
him, his traditional information carries conviction 
with it, as Karkisiah is the very spot where an Egyp- 
tian invader would first come in contact with an As- 
syrian garrison. 

Ptolemy places, at the confluence of the two rivers, 
a town also of the name of Chaboras, while Isidore 
gives the oriental names of two places, one most like- 
ly on each bank of the Khabour. If I might venture 
on an oriental etymology, I would suggest, that the 
Phaliga of Isidore meant the divider, the separater, 
as it was, according to Procopius, the ^{»»{»»» »»>;««» of 
the Romans that guarded the line of division between 
them and the Persians. The Khabour, on wliich it 
was situated, is a larg6 river, over which Julian threw 
a bridge, and as he broke it down to prevent the re- 
turn of stragglers, the stream must have been not 
fordable. 

From the Khabour, the itinerary of Isidore thus 
proceeds as far as the city Giddan : sch^ni. 

“ Then after the Aboras the village Asicha, 4 

Thence Dima, a city of Nicanor, built by 
the Macedonians. By the Greeks it is 
called Europus, - - - 6 

Then the comopolis Merrah, a strong for- 
tress, - - - - 5 

Then Giddan, a city, - - 5 


20 ” 
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Zosimus, in narrating the expedition of Julian, 
brings him on board a vessel to a spot where he 
erected a^tribunal, and then to Zaitha, thence to Du- 
rai’^a ruined city, where the tomb of the Emperor 
Gordian was shown to tiiem. In four days more 
the ai’my arrived at a place called Phathusae, with its 
citadel near it, on an island in the Euphrates. 

Ammianus differs in some particulars : Having 

quitted the banks of the Aboras, we arrived at Zaitha, 
which, translated, is an olive tree. Here we saw the 
tomb of the Emperor Gordian conspicuous from a 
distance.”* “ Although the fleet sailed down the 
river with its numerous windings, it was not allowed 
either to fall behind, nor to precede the army. Hav- 
ing marched for two days, we arrived near Dora, a 
deserted city, placed on the banks of the river.”-j- 
“ After that, having made short marches for four days, 
as the evening approached. Count Lucilianus, by the 
Emperor’s orders, at the Iiead of a thousand light arm- 
ed men embarked for the purpose, is sent forward to 
take, by storm, Anatha, a fortified place, surrounded 
like most others by the streams of the Euphrates.” 
Next morning Julian himself went to the assistance 
of his lieutenant, and the inhabitants “ descended 
and surrendered themselves. The fortress was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the inhabitants sent into Syria.” 

We are told by Eutropius that the tomb of Gor- 
di an was twenty miles distant from Circesium.:^ 
These being Roman measure, give nineteen English 


• Lib. xxiii. 


t Lib. xxiv. 


i Lib. ix. b. 2. 
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miles, at which distance from the conflhence of the 
Khabour and Euphrates was the tomb of Gordian. 
According to Isidore, on the principle before explained. 
Dura was thirty-two miles and a half, map-distahce, 
firom the Khabour. The Romans, imder Julian, 
spent three days in traversing the intervening dis- 
tance, reaching Zaitha in one, and Dura in two more 
days. Ammianus does not say that *the tomb of 
Gordian was at Zaitha, but that they saw it lon^ 
cmspicuum. In all probability it was also visible at 
Dura, where Zosimus says it was shown to the Ro- 
mans. As Zaitha was at the end of the first day’s 
march, its geographical position may be safely fixed 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, eleven miles to 
the south of the junction of the Khabour. As the 
name signifies an olive tree, or grove, some marks of 
more than common fertility may still remain to in- 
dicate the spot. 

This is a most important result, as Zaitha is 
one of Ptolemy’s positions, and enables us to trace 
his towns both up and down the river, in both Ara- 
bia and Mesopotamia, from a centre which cannot be 
disputed. The station next to Zaitha in Ptolemy is 
Baithautha, 50 minutes to the east and five to the 
south of Zaitha. The reader unaccustomed to study 
etymology must needs be surprised when told, that 
the Baithautha of Ptolemy and the Phathusae of Zo- 
simus are precisely the same word ; with this dif- 
ference, that Ptolemy preserved the foreign form, 
which Zosimus Hellenized by changing one of the 
aspSrates into a sigma, and placing the rejected aspi- 
ration on the beta. The rule which induced the 
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Greeks studiously to avoid the repetition of the same 
aspirated consonant in two successive syllables caused 
the first ohange, and the second was commonly prac> 
tis^ by the Asiatic Greeks. 

Nor can there be any reason to doubt that this 
Baithautha of Ptolemy was either the Corsot^ of 
Xenophon, or in its immediate vicinity ; for Ptolemy 
places the junction of his Saocoras (which must be 
the same as the Maskas of Xenophon,) with the 
Euphrates, in the same longitude, and 15 minutes to 
the north of Baithautha ; and there are circum- 
stances, perhaps, which will enable us to identify 
both positions with the modem Ersy. 

Rauwolf says, “ In these wildernesses I saw no- 
thing worth speaking of, but, on the 9th of October, 
some ancient turrets that stood upon the high banks 
on a point called Eusy, (Ersy,) where, as some say, 
hath been formerly a famous town. Thereabouts the 
river taketh so large a circumference, that we went 
longer than half a day before we could pass it.” 

As the Anatha of Ammianus and the Phathusae of 
Zosimus are evidently the same, with this distinction, 
that the first might have been the island-fortress, the 
last the city on the main land, we need not wonder 
that Theo. Simocatta calls Anatha a fortress on the 
Euphrates below Circesium ; and that Libanius, who 
drew his information immediately from Julian, de- 
scribes it as “a fortress in a peninsula of the Eu- 
phrates.”* The branch of the Euphrates between it 
and Mesopotamia, in all probability was sometimes 


* Lib. V. p. 312. 
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drjr, and at other times full, so that, during the inun« 
dations, it was an island, — at low water, a peninsula. 
This is the jutting promontory round which the Eu- 
phrates makes, as described by Rauwolf, so long a 
circuit, and at the north-eastern, or north-western 
side of which the Saocoras entered the Euphrates, 
in Ptolemy’s time, and in all probability intersected 
so much of the isthmus as to give occasion to Xeno- 
phon to say that the IV^askas flowed round Corsot^. 

The Greeks marched in five days from the Mouth 
of the Khabour to Corsote. Their average rate of 
daily progress down the Euphrates was eleven miles 
and a half ; these multiplied by five give near fifty- 
eight miles. As the Giddan of Isidore must have 
been also in the vicinity of Corsote, for there could 
not have existed any city in this country at any great 
distance from the Saocoras, we may avail ourselves 
of his measures. Giddan is placed by him twenty 
schoeni from Phaliga. This would be sixty-five miles 
on the map. As we have seen before, the army of 
Julian traversed the first thirty-two miles and a half 
in three days ; and as the next four marches were 
“ levi itinere,” in all probability, to allow the fleet to 
make its way good through the numerous windings, 
it is natural to suppose, that the last thirty-two miles 
occupied four days. Rauwolf, in a single vessel, was 
four days between the Mouth of the Khahour and 
Busy. It is not likely, therefore, that a fleet of eleven 
hundred craft could have performed it in less than 
seven. It may be asked, where at present is the Maskas 
of Xenophon, the Saocoi’as of Ptolemy ? My answer 
is, that it has not hitherto been observed by modem 
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^vellers, though 1 have little doubt of its existence 
on the same line where it was in ancient times. , Ebn 
Haukahsays, “ Rahabah Malek ben Tank is a town 
well watered and planted with trees, situated on the 
eastern side of the river Forat,” (Euphrates.) Now, 
the Nubian geographer says, that between ^cca and 
Bagdat there were ten of his stations, two of which 
intervened ‘'between Karklsiah and Rahabah Malek 
ben Tank. The distance between Bagdat and Racca, 
both well ascertained points, is at least 340 miles. 
The Nubian states the actual distance at 372, in a 
direct line. These divided by 10 give 34 miles as 
the length of the Nubian’s station on this road. His 
Rahabah Malek ben Tank must be, therefore, some- 
where about 68 miles down the Euphrates from Kai*- 
kisiah ; but the Giddan of Isidore is in that imme- 
diate vicinity also. Both, therefore, I doubt not were 
on the Maskas. . The very name Rahab reminds us 
of the City of Waters ; and as its opposite neighbour, 
Rahab Meshed, is undoubtedly on an Arabian stream, 
so it may be inferred, that Rahabah Malek ben Tank 
is, or was, on a Mesopotamian stream. The banks of 
the Euphrates, on the Mesopotamian side, are here 
mountainous ; Rahabah consequently could not have 
been well watered, had it not been fiunished from 
another river. The upper part of the coiu'se of such 
a stream would suit well with the Vadi al Seba of 
the Nubian, placed inland by him 45 miles to the 
east of a branch of the Khabour, called Soaid. Vadi 


* P. 5, 9. (Sas. Tran. 
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Wadi, or Guadi, means in its primary signification 
river, ^though doubtless, among the more modern ori- 
entals, it is more generally applied to the J)eds of 
streams whidi, however impetuous during the rainy 
seasop, are dry in summer. Such may be the case 
#ith the Vadi at Seba, and the reason why it has 

iP 

not been more particularly described. I confess, how- 
ever, for my own part, that I believe the •ancient in-- 
habitants of these plains were more copiously fur- 
nished with water than Modern travellers allow them 
possibly to have enjoyed. The scanty streams of the 
rnddi^ ^^j^jidmor seem totally inadequate to the sup- 
ply of the population of the imperial Palmyra ; and 
even the Abana and Pharpar, which, with far more 
justice, might be termed the golden streams, than the 
Pactolus and the Tagus, seem to have lost much of 
that fair proportion which could challenge equality 
with the Jordan. The diffusion and dispersion of the 
waters, for the purpose of irrigation, must be de- 
structive to the main stream, and something may' be 
attributed to the encroachment of the sandy ocean, 
which, when unresisted, gradually spreads its devas- 
tating influence ; but, with all due allowance for 
these causes, I cannot help thinking, that man also 
has been an active agent in the work of concealment. 
To elucidate this idea, I quote the following passage 
from Tacitus :* Corbulo, while preparing against a 
Parthian invasion through Mesopotamia, ** because 
the whole country was scantily supplied with water. 


• Lib. XV. c. 6. 
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placed forte at the springs, and concealed some 
streams by filling them up with sand.” If the Ro« 
man did«this, what may not the jealous Arab, have 
done, who feels that a perennial stream of any mag-, 
nitude becomes the home of men, who, as he will not 
amalgamate with them, drive him to the desert ? 

Should, therefore, the blessings of pure religion and 
enlightened 'civilization be ever again (as no doubt 
they will be) extended to those most interesting coun- 
tries, it may reasonably be ej^ected, that many pre- 
cious streams which now ooze uselessly through the 
sand will be uncovered, and serve to chaiigelthe bar-* 
ren wilderness into fruitful fields. 


THE RIGHT BANK OF THE EUPHRATES BETWEEN 
SURIEH AND RAHABAH MALEK BEN TAUK. 

Below Thapsacus, Ptolemy places Bii*tha or Bith- 
i*a, of which nothing is known. The situation will 
suit the Mohammedia of Edrisi. The next station, 
Gadirtha, was the Zenobia of the Byzantine writers, 
the Zeleby of the map. We derive very important 
information from Procopius de .®dificiis concerning 
tliis line :* “ In the province commonly called Com- 
magen^, now Euphratesia, the Persians and the Ro- 
mans do not dwell in the vicinity of each other ; for 
a barren and improductive region extending to an 
immense space, and having nothing worth a contest. 


* Lib. ii. cap. 8.- 
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int^enes between the limits of both empires.” Dio- 
cleeim built three foi^esses, Mambri, Zenobia, (after- 
wards, strengthened and named after her o\|rn name 
by the Palmyrenian queen,) and Sura; of these, 
Mambri was the most eastern, and five miles above 
it was Zenobia ; the situation of Sura we have before 
seen. In the famous Persian invasion of Syria, in 
the reign of Justinian, Chosroes Nushirvan marched 
through the desert, along the western bank of the 
Euphrates, and captured Sura, the first Roman town 
on that side, in less than half an hour, as Procopius 
informs us. Gibbon has substituted Dura for Sura ; 
but Dura was on the eastern bank, and was not a 
Iwrder town. Previous to this invasion, Zenobia and 
Mambri had fallen into ruins, and had been completely 
deserted. “ The river Euphrates (says Procopius) 
flows to the east of Zenobia, close at the foot of the 
walls, and is prevented from expatiating by the high 
hills which confine it in this part. Confined, there- 
fore, by the neighbouring hills and precipitous banks, 
the channel is contracted, and wherever the river, 
swoln by the rains, rises, it dashes against the walls, 
and washes not only the foimdations but the battle- 
ments, so as to displace, by the force of the torrent, 
the courses of stones, and endanger the whole build- 
ing. Justinian remedied this evil by erecting an im- 
mense breastwork of enomous stones, and breaking 
the force of the current before it reached the walls. 
And as the city, commanded by the hills to the west, 
was liable to be annoyed were an enemy to occupy 
them, Justinian enclosed their summits within the 
walls, and crowned them with fortresses.” Rauwolf 
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thus describes Zeleby ; “ On the fourth day (after 
leaving Racca) about noon we came to the end of the 
mountains, before which, without, on this side liefh 
a uvery strong citadel, on a high hill, built three 
square by the inhabitants, called Seleby, whereof two 
points go downwards to the river, and the third up- 
wai’d a great way up the mountain, so that in its si- 
tuation it i§ very like iinto Baden in Switzerland. 
Although it is demolished, it is stiU very strong in 
its walls, that are to be seen on the top and on the 
sides, chiefly towards the hills and river side, to hin- 
der the passage both by sea and land.” 

Of the identity of Zelebi and Zenobia from the de- 
scription there can be no doubt. In such a desert as 
intervenes between Racca and Ul-Der there could not 
have been two such fortresses. Procopius justly 
styled Zenobia “ the preserving bulwark of the em- 
pire, built to curb the Persians.” “ It is impossible,” 
he adds, “ to express in words all that the emperor 
did for Zenobia, thinking it required all his vigilance, 
as it was situated in a most desolate region, and con- 
sequently always exposed to attack, but unable to 
obtain assistance from the Romans on account of its 
remote situation.” 

Below Zelebi Rauwolf saw another town on an 
ascent, to which he gives the extraordinary name of 
Seccard. What oriental name lurks under this mis- 
nomer is beyond the reach of conjecture. Its situa- 
tion with respect to Gadirtha would suit the Au- 
Zara of Ptolemy ; and as it was a strong place, it 
might represent Mambri. Of Audatra, Ptolemy’s 
next station, nothing can be said ; but the following 
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Id'Para, or Da>Dara, is undoubtedly the modern 
Ul-Der. The name itself has suffered no material 
change ; and its position in Ptolemy, 50 minutes to 
the west of Zaitha, fixed before on the left bank •of 
the Euphrates, eleven miles below the mouth of the 
Khabour, indubitably identifies it with Ul-Der, which 
has too long on modern maps usurped the title of 
Thapsacus. « 

Ptolemy gives the name of four other towns 
on the right side, none of which reach the lon- 
gitude of Baithautha. One of them must have been 
Hahabah Meshed, — the El Rechaby of Rauwolf, — a 
flomishing city in a fertile spot in the desert. But it 
is easier to conjecture than to ascertain which of them 
it was. So much for both banks of the Euphrates 
between the mouths of the Bilecha and Maskas. 

On the present occasion I shall not attempt to trace 
its course further, as 1 look upon the principal sta- 
tions and the direction of the stream to be wrong, as 
laid down in the map. Unluckily there is no posi- 
tion set down in the oriental tables between Karki- 
siah and Kufa, while the figures of Karkisiah itself 
are evidently a misprint. Much, I fear, has conse- 
quently been very blind guessing, and the distorted 
ingenuity of d’Anville has perhaps partly contributed 
to this. In the translation of the Nubian geogra- 
pher, miles are used as the measure of distance. 
D’Anville instantly inferred that this must be an 
Arabian mile; and as the Khalif Al-Mamoim. had 
procured the admeasurement of a degree, and fixed 
it at 57 miles, the great geographer adapted all his 
positions taken from the Nubian to this standard. 
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But it is evident that either the Nubian himself or 
his translators, (the latter in all probability,) went 
upon the supposition that the oriental fursang was 
equal to three miles ; for all his distances in Asia, 
with the exception of a few misprints, are multiples 
of the munbers three, nine, twelve, fifteen, eighteen, 
twenty-one, twenty-four, twenty-seven, and so on to 
seventy-two, and are no doubt as indefinite as his 
day-course by sea, and his stations by land. As Hil- 
lah, however, is allowed by all to occupy some quar- 
ter of the ancient site of Babylon, and as its position 
is well ascertained, I prefer for the present to return 
to the Greeks and to the field of battle, fought, as be- 
fore said, on the left bank of the Euphrates, 36 miles 
map-distance from the modem Hillah, and near a 
spot indicated by the word Kan, on Arrowsmith’s 
map. 

The Greeks spent the night and the day following 
on the ground where they had first met the Persians. 
In the course of the next night they marched back 
and joined Ariaeus, who had regained the place whence 
they had set out on the morning of the battle. 
This march would remove them about eleven miles 
farther from Babylon. Next day they marched in a 
north or north-eastern direction, and arrived at some 
villages, where they fell in with a part of the king’s 
army encamped. From these villages they were 
conducted another day’s march, evidently to the east, 
as they had to cross canals which they had 
before. ' That night they reached other villages, 
where they were furnished with provisions. These’ 
two days’ march, the first in a north-easterly, the se- 
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cond in an easterly direction, would bring them to 
the same parallel of longitude as the field of battle, 
but nearly a day’s march to the north of it. « 

There they remained until a treaty was concluded, 
according to which they were to be allowed, under 
Persian guides, to return home at their own expense. 
These villages I place at a spot indicated by the last 
a in Kawa of Arrowsmith’s map. There they 
continued for 20 days, until they were joined by 
Tissaphemes and Orontes, each at the head of a large 
army. These satraps were appointed to conduct 
them back into Ionia. We want a clue to the pi*o- 
ceedings of the Persian court, and the principles on 
which it acted, as Xenophon, with the most scrupu- 
lous caution, and with a modesty, however much ad- 
mired, seldom imitated, never attempts to unveil the 
intrigues, nor pretends to be initiated in the secrets 
of the imperial council. He has left the facts on re- 
cord ; and if we cannot deduce the truth from them, 
our ignorance must be imputed to want of sagacity. 

We may infer from the hypocritical speeches of 
Tissaphemes and his subsequent actions, that his 
orders were to disband and enslave, if not to destroy, 
the Greeks. To this intention must be ascribed the 
line of march dictated by him, and the appearance of 
a new and formidable force in the course of it. A 
Persian council, unable to understand the principles 
of that bond of union, that, after the ileath of their 
great leader, could prevent the immediate dispersion 
of the slaves that followed his banner, would for a 
time wait in expectation of the event. When satis- 
fied by the result that there still existed some inex- 
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plicable bond, their next inference would be . to attri- 
bute it to the influence of the .army’s native leaders. 
Should ^these, therefjjre, be destroyed, their followers, 
according to all oriental precedents, must be reduced 
at once to a state of helpless inaction, and consequent 
dissolution of all unity of purpose. 

Nor is it wonderful that Clearchus agreed to 
march in an eastern direction. He must have been 
acquainted, if not with the writings of Herodotus, at 
least with the knowledge made public by his immor- 
tal work, and that the best and easiest road from 
Western Asia to the Persian capital was not by fol- 
lowing the course of the Euphrates, but by travers- 
ing Mesopotamia, crossing the Tigris, and marching 
down its eastern bank ; consequently that the best 
and easiest mode of returning to Western Asia 
would be to cross the Tigris, and retrace the route 
indicated by Herodotus. But whether he was • con- 
vinced or not of the preference due to this line, it is 
evident from his answer to the Greeks, when remon- 
strating against the long stay at the provision vil- 
lages, that he judged it the wiser course not to seem 
to distrust the faith of the Persian court, nor to give 
the slightest cause for an open rupture. Clearchus 
was an able man, and felt that the last alternative 
remained always in the power of the Greeks, and 
that it differed little whether the exterminating com- 
bat took place on the western or eastern bank of the 
Tigris. In the mean time there was a chance, as 
long as the Grecian army was kept in a disciplined 
and formidable state, that the orientals might permit* 
their retreat, rather than risk a mortal struggle 
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against men whose stf^riority in the field they had* 
already feelingly experienced. 

Yet, after all, we have full proofs from 3^enophon 
that the Spartan was far from being easy in . Lis 
mind. The precautions during the march, and the 
alarm evidenced by him when informed of an in- 
tended attack on the bridge, prove that he placed no 
blind confidence in the good faith of his. conductors, 
and that he had determined to follow them only as 
far as prudence would allow. 

They set out from the provision villages under 
the guidance of Tissaphemes and Orontes, and in 
three days passed within the Wall of Media. Xeno- 
phon expressly says that the point where they passed 
within the wall was not far from Babylon, — an as- 
sertion from which we may legitimately conclude that 
it was nearer than any place where they had hitherto 
been. In two days more, after crossing two canals, 
one by a common bridge, the other by a bridge but- 
tressed on seven vessels, they arrived at the Ti^fris* 
They crossed it, and in four days more reached the 
river Physcus and the city Opis. There they met 
the king’s illegitimate brother, coming from Susa and 
Ecbatana, with a large army to the assistance of his 
brother. 

If we adopt eleven miles and three-fourths, which 
was the average rate of their daily advance between 
Ephesus and the field of battle, as the standard of 
their peaceful prepress from the field to Opisj the 
first thr^ydays’ march, amounting to thirty-five 
miles, will t^minate at the Jar-Jarya of Arrowsmith’s 
map, a spot not far from Babylon. The next two ^ 
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'llays’ advailce, estimated at twenty-three miles and 
a fraction, reaches the Dorista of the map, and the 
last foui; days, producing nearly forty-seven miles, 
will bring them exactly to the bridge across the Ti- 
gris, the ruins of which were seen by Mr Kinneir, 
and over which 1 supposed Alexander to have march- 
ed from Babylon upon Susa. 

1 trust that I have already proved, that Ecbatana was 
the same city as Ispahan. But should any one deny 
that, I may confidently assert, that no body of troops 
coming from Susa alone could ever have met the 
Greeks, had they, as in general supposed, immediately 
after crossing, inarched up and not down the Tigris. 

Twenty-nine days had now elapsed since the con- 
clusion of the treaty, and nothing but a firm determi- 
nation to crush the Greeks could have induced the 
Persian court to order the approach of this formidable 
force ; the union of which with the former armies 
might naturally have terrified less resolute men into 
unconditional submission. That Clearchus viewed it 
in this light is evident from the manceuvre by which 
he continued to give so imposing an appearance to 
his little band as even to astonish the Greeks them- 
selves at their apparent numbers, and, in the words 
of Xenophon, utterly to confound the barbarian. 

During this march the army met four objects of 
considerable importance : 

1. The Median Wall ; 

2 . The large canal, crossed by a bridge requiring 
seven vessels to support it ; 
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S.' The passage of the Tigris, and the city Sittace ; 
4. The river Physcus, and the city Opis. 


THE MEDIAN WALL. 

This is described by Xenophon as 20 feet broad, 
100 feet high, said to be 20 parasangs long, and built 
of burnt bricks laid in bitumen, at no great distance 
from Babylon. It is worthy of remark, that Hero- 
dotus has left no description of this stupendous work, 
and that no allusion to its existence occurs in the his- 
torians of Alexander and his successors, or in the 
historical and mythological books of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus. It is matter of doubt with me whether any au- 
thor of credit, with the exception of Xenophon, even 
hints at its existence. The following passage from 
Strabo may be supposed by some to refer to it r 
« The Euphrates, (according to Eratosthenes,) af- 
ter gradually approaching the Tigris, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the of Semiramis and the vil- 

lage called Opis, distant about 200 stadia from the 
Euphrates, and having flowed through Babylon, 
falls into the Persian Gulf.”* The description is, 
however, too vague to allow us to draw any satisfac- 
tory conclusion from it. It refers evidently to the 
Tigris, and to some work on its banks, which, like 
every thing unknown, was attributed to the fabulous 


• Lib. ii. cap. 1. 
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SemiratRis. ‘Ammianus, in his narrative, writes more 
as an explainer of antiquities than as an original his- 
torian : H Julian arrives at the village Macepracta, 
whfere were seen the half-destroyed vestiges of walls, 
said to have extended in ancient times to an immense 
length, for the purpose of defending Assyria from in- 
cursions.”* The ruins of any city might have sug- 
gested to Ammianus the idea of the Median Wall, 
for the appearance of which he was already prepared ; 
and at times I have imagined that Xenophon was 
himself imposed upon by his Persian conductors, and 
that the wall seen by him was in reality some gi*eat 
work immediately connected with Babylon itself. 
The length attributed to it by them is an evident ex- 
aggeration, as it was more than double the distance 
between the two rivers in the neighbourhood of Ba- 
bylon. I am strongly inclined, on the whole, to leave 
the great Median Wall among those points respecting 
which it is easier to excite doubts than to acquire in- 
formation. 


THE GREAT CANAL. 

As the Greeks had to pass the Great Canal, which 
required seven vessels for its bridge, and consequently 
must have been equal in size to the Maeander, which 
required the same number, their march, after hav- 
ing passed within the walls, was either directly south 
or south-east ; for, in their previous advance, they 


• iAh. xxiv. 
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had not crossed any canal of such magnitude. And 
as this was in all probability the stream called the 
Royal River, the Nahr Malcha of later .writers, a 
short discussion on the subject is necessary ; and if, 
in the course of it, more attention be paid to the au- 
thorities of ancient than of modern authors, it must 
be attributed to this cause, that the first knew the 
country, and described what they had seen ; the lat- 
ter only guess, after the country has assumed another 
appearance, and the canals have ceased to flow. 

Herodotus says, “ The whole of Babylonia, like 
Egypt, is intersected by canals. The largest of them 
is navigable, running from the north-west to the 
south-east. It empties its waters from the Euphrates 
into another river, the Tigris.”* Xenophon’s is the 
next account. Thirty years after him come the his- 
torians of Alexander, as quoted by Arrian, who does 
not mention the Great Canal, although he gives im- 
portant information on the course of the Euphrates :f 
“ While men were employed in building the triremes 
and excavating a harbour at Babylon, Alexander 
sailed from the city along the Euphrates to the river 
called the Pallacopas.” This is about 800 stadia dis- 
tant from Babylon, and is a canal from the Eu- 
phrates, and not a stream rising from springs ; for 
the Euphrates flowing from the Armenian Hills, in 
the winter season, keeps within its banks, as there is 
no great body of water in it at that season. But at 
the first appearance of spring, and especiaUy at the 
summer solstice, it increases to a great size, and in- 
undates the Assyriafi territory; for at that period 


Lib. i. cap. 198. 
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the melting of the snow on the Armenian Hills swells 
its waters greatly ; and as its banks are low, and the 
rise in the current great, it would cover the whole 
country, were its bank not cut at the Pallacopas, and 
the superfluous water diverted to the marshes and 
lakes. But those commencing from the cut extend 
to the borders of Arabia. Lower down is formed an 
extensive mgrass, the waters of which reach the sea 
by numerous and for the most part invisible channels. 
But after the snow has ceased to melt, and especially 
about the setting of the Vergilia?, (say the latter end 
of October,) the Euiflirates becomes small, and never- 
theless discharges the greater part of its waters by 
the Pallacopas into the lakes. If, therefore, the en- 
trance into the Pallacopas were not obstructed so as 
to confine the water within its proper channel, the 
Euphrates would empty itself into it, so that the As- 
syrian territory could no longer be irrigated. To 
guard against this, the entrance of the Euphrates in- 
to the Pallacopas was regularly obstructed by the 
Babylonian satrap, a task of great trouble, (although 
it was easy to open it,) as the soil was principally 
formed of mud and fine clay, which easily gave way 
to the current, and rendered the work of obstruction 
very difiicult. More than 10,000 Assyrians were em- 
ployed for three months .every year in completing 
the task. Alexander, on hearing this, determined to 
confer a benefit on Assyria ; but having despaired'^ 


* Every scholar, who will take the trouble of examining the 
original, must see that v/fm in the ^nted text is an error, and 
that the true reading is MtnyM. 
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of forming an efficient barrier at the place where the 
current of the Euphrates was then turned into the 
Ballacopas, he Advanced thirty stadia farther, and dis- 
covered that the ground below the surface was rochy, 
so that if the cut in the bank was made there, the 
• firmness of the ground would prevent the diffusion of 
the waters, and in the proper season render the ob- 
struction easy. For this purpose he spiled to the 
Pallacopas, and down it into the lakes.” It may be 
inferred also, that there was a communication for 
vessels between these lakes and Babylon ; for, on 
his return, Arrian describes Alexander as leaving 
Babylon “ on the left” before he regained the Eu- 
phrates. f 

The whole passage transcribed from Arrian will 
enable the reader not only to understand what is to 
follow, but also perfectly to conq>rehend the manner 
in which Babylon was captured by Cyrus, and the 
nature of the works attributed by Herodotus to Ni- 
tocris ; ■> 

“ Cyrus, as soon as the spring appeared, advanced 
against Babylon. The Babylonians went out to meet 
him, were defeated in battle, and driven into the city. 
But as they had foreseen that Cyrus would not re- 
main quiet, and had witnessed his successive subju- 
gation of every nation, they had provisioned the city 
for many years. They therefoi’e made no account 
of the siege. But Cyrus was reduced to great diffi- 
culties, as the time was rapidly passing awa^, and no 
progress made. At last, however, he put in execu- 
tion the following plan, either invented by himself, 
or su^ested by another: He placed a part of .his 
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army on the* spot where the river entered, and a port 
where it quitted the city, with orders to march in as 
soon as they saw the river fordable.^ Having thus 
arranged, and given orders, he put himself at the 
head of the inefficient pai^ of his army, and arrived 
at the lake which the Babylonian queen had formed, 
and did the reverse of what she had done ; for he 
directed the fiver into the lake, which was then a mo> 
rass, and, by withdrawing the current, rendered the 
ancient channel fordable. When this occurred, the 
Persians, who were stationed on the channel of the 
Euphrates, entered Babylon as soon as the waters 
had retired, so as to admit them without wetting 
above the middle of their th%hs.”* 

Prom this account it is clear, that Cyrus, who had 
commenced operations with the first appearance of 
the spring, had been baffled until the autumn, when 
the low state of the water and its natural inclination 
to the right enabled him, by cutting the bank oppo> 
site the Pallacopas, to turn the stream into the lakes, 
and thus almost entirely drain the river of Babylon. 

It is also as clear, that the account given by Hero- 
dotus of the lakes and the artificial sinuosities is ap< 
plicable 'to the Pallacopas alone, and its dependent 
stagnations, and that if the Babyloniap government 
compelled all vessels, in their voyage from Western 
Asia to Babylon, to take the extraordinary circuits 
described by Herodotus, it must have been by send- 


* Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 190. 
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ing them down the Pallacopas to make- the tour of 
the lakes, before they approached the great citj^l. 
consequently tl!kt this voyage could only be J)erl0rm- ' 
ed during the floods, and when the FallacopaS ttos 
open. The'best commentary on such a^ractice.is a 
reference to the policy of the Chinese govemini^t in 
similar cases ; for one great object of its polii^ is to 
prevent strangers from becoming acquainted with the ^ 
locality of the more important positions in the celes- 
tial empire ; and there are abimdant proofe that the 
Assyrian and the Chinese were cognate races. . 

The eight hundred stadia mentioned by Arrian are 
of course the stadia of the biographers of Alexander, 
commonly called the Anstotelian stadiun^' fllteeft 
and a fraction of which, according to D’An^k^ anp- 
ported by Dr Vincent, were equal to a luile; these, 
eight hundred stadia divided by fifteen, anff allowing 
the fraction for the difierence between the nic^; and 
actual distance, in this level country, give fifty-three 
miles, which, measured from Hillah, bring -us to: the 
immediate vicinity of the Rousvania of Arrdwsmidi’s 
map, on one side of which, and on the right ^bank, 
the traces of the Fallacopas are, in all human prOlMU 
bility, still visible. 

Strabo ^ve^ a similar account, copied, as he^says^ 
fironi Aristobulus. The common mistake in 
the Fallacopas in the marshes hehw Babylon,, w^ere 
it could not prove of the Slightest' sdr^ce, ii total^; 
inexcusablei^^^^' ' '' ‘ - • ■ ' . 

In order) ifowever, to understand the information ^ 
given by other writers, I shall at once quote Ptolemy, 
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not a distinct, aialr general view of* the 
4*7^ca; bf Babylon in his time. I ought to premise, 
whjle, in Herodotus, Xenophon,* and the compa- 
tJOB^of Alexander, we find Only three main streams, 
theMPallacopas, the Euphrates, properly so call^, and 
Canal, or Nahr Malcha, Ptolemy adds a 
fourty which 1 doubt not was a new royaL river 
forme^ for ^leuceia and its territories by its great 
founder for, without such a communication with the 
Euphratd; the city of Seleucus couldi never have at- 
te^ed.its wealth, splendour, and population. 

j.Un^;W Mesopotamia, Ptolemy has the following 
:: hb^be t ' ' ■ ' 

point of the Euphrates, where it is divided 
into the bljpeam that flows through Babylon, and the 
.bno that^ows through Seleuceia. The stream that 
intei^n^^ between • these two is called the Royal 
Riv^. •'The place where this latter is diverted fironi 
the main^ stream is in 

, :;■> V, ' LONGITUDE latitude 

^ 79 35.20 

@b^<$ia itself is 79.20 35.20.” 


Loww down>- on the same side of the Tigris, we 
'^l&^pyneia in longitude 79*10, latitude 34.10, with 
th^f^lowing note : — 

^ is the junction of the Royal River 

thb 'I^gi^, ne|r the territory M®8ene.” 

V The original is “ax? fttry For 

the; first fum’ which is nonsense, I read The 
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occurrence of immediately after accounts for . 

the mistake. 

Babylon itself is placed by him in ^ 

Longitude 79. ‘ Latitude 85. ^ 

According to Ptolemy, therefore^ the Royal River 
quitted the main stream twenty minutes immediately 
to the. north of Babylon, and 8eventy*minutes to the 
south-west of the ascertained point Seleqceia. This 
agrees exactly with the description of its course in 
He|odotu8, and with the actual experience of Xeno- 
phon. It seems in Ptolemy to have been the bduud- 
aiy between his Mesopotamia and Babylonia. 

higher up there was the more modem royal river 
of Seleucus, which enter^ the Tigris to the itoftA of 
Seleuceia. This is evident from the account given in 
Polybius of a discussion in the camp of Antiochus the. 
Great, not far from Mosi^, as to the most , eligible 
course for advancing upon Seleuceia and^ attacking 
Molo.* Hermeias, the chief minister, was for mardi- 
ing down the right bank of the Tigris ; but Zeuxis, 
{^better general, proposed that they should cross the 
Tigris and descend through Assyria, “ alleging, as 
his reasons, both the other difficulties of ^ismm'ch 
along the river, and that they must, aftmr a long 
march, in the first instance, employ six days in. cross- 
ing a desert, and then arrive at the Royal Cani^ to 
cross which, if preoccupied by the enemy, 
sible, while a retreat, through the desert wo^d -be 


♦ Lib. V. cap. 51, 
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evidently dangerous^ especially from the Want of pro- 
visions.” Had this been the Royal River of Xenophon 
and Ptolemy, the argument would haVe been ridicu- 
. loHS, as. the rich and populous city of Seleuceia and 
its vicinity wpuld have amply supplied the army with 
provision. The Royal Canal of Polybius must con- 
sequently have been to the north of Seleuceia, al- 
though, doubtless, close to it, as Pliny says that the 
city was built ** at the confluence of the Eup!^ates, 
conducted by a canal, and of the Tigris;”* When t^e 
western Bagdat was built, a fresh canal was required, 
and the Nahr Isa excavated. 

Uhder Babylonia, Ptolemy writes thus : — 

“ There flows through the country the Royal River, 
(the river (hat flows through Babylon,) and the Baar- ' 
sares, which ’joins the Euphrates at a point in longi- 
tude 79, in' latitude 34.40, and which joins the stream, 
flowing through Babylonia, called the Royal River, at 
a point in longitude 79, latitude 34.20 ; and these 
rivers and their dependant streams form lakes and 
marshes.” 

The mistakes committed by the first geographers 
in consequence of misunderstanding this passage have 
been most fatal. ' They forgot that Ptolemy did not 
enumerate either the Euphrates or the Tigris, as 
riveiW Rowing through Mesopotamia, a description 
applicable, in his view, only to ^e Chaboras and its 
str^uns, to the Saocoi^ and the Seleuceian Canal. In 


• Lib; vi. c. 26. 
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descending into Babylonia he observed the same rule, 
and the above-mentioned streams are enumerated ^ 
separate from the Euphrates and the Tigris ; conse- 
quently his Euphrates is not the Euphrates of He- 
rodotus and the companions of Alexander, not the 
river that flowed through the centre of Babylon, but 
the western stream, the Pallacopas of Arrian,— a fact 
demonstrable from the following positions on the se- 
veral rivers under Babylonia : — 

“ Along the Euphrates are the following cities : — 


LONGITUDE. LATITUDE. 


Idicara, 

77 - 

- 33.20 

Duraba, - - 

77.20 

34 

Thaccona, 

77.15 

34.10 

Thelbencane, 

78.10 

85.10 


And on the river that flows through Babylon : — ■ 

LONGITUDE. LATITUDE. 

Babylon, - 79 - - 35 ^ 

And on the Baar Sares : — 

LONGITUDE. LATITUDE. 

Volgesia, - 78,4 - 34.10 

Barsita, - - 78.4 - 38.20.” 

As Ptolemy could not have erred on this point 
from ignorance, the probability is, that in his days 
the Pallacopas had become the main stream, And tbe 
river of Babylon an inferior branch. We have be-^ 
fore seen, thft the natural tendency of the Euphrates 
was to fli^ into the Pallacopas, and that it was a 
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Herculean 'task to prevent most. of its waters from 
adopting that course. The continued struggle be- 
tween the colonized Greeks and the Parthians, which 
af last ended in the total destruction of Seleuceia, did 
not allow nmch time and labour to be bestowed upon 
the canals and embankments. It was consequently 
to be expected that Nature should triumph, and the 
Pallacopas become the main channel of the Eu- 
phrates. Whether it is credible that the waters of the 
Pallacopas extended so far as two degrees westward 
of Babylon must be left to the private judgment of 
the reader. Eratosthenes, according to Strabo, held 
even that the lakes and quicksands (the Serbonian 
Bog) in the neighbourhood of Rinocolura and Mount 
Casius, were caused by the transiidation of the Euph- 
ratesian lakes, and their re-appearance on this coast,* 
— an extravagant opinion, which nevertheless implies 
that these stagnations did extend far more to the west 
than is generally believed. Even Strabo himself af- 
firms, that Arabia was isolated by the extent of these wa- 
ters. This description of the wanderings of the waters 
of the Euphrates, till finally lost in " lakes, morasses, 
and reed-beds,” and also the very interesting account 
given in the jEthiopics of Heliodorus of the arundi- 
nacious marshes of the- Nile, with their shallow inter- 
secting channels, ought to induce our Australian co- 
lonists to examine the ajiparent termination of their 
great rivers with much care before they pronounce 
that there is no communication with the sea. 


• Lib. xvi. cap. 1. 
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It is also clear, diat this same western branph was 
the river " Chebar, or Chobar, in the land of the 
Chaldeans,” mentioned by the Prophet S^zekieL* 
Some writers affirm, that the Euphrates, at the poillt 
where I said it divided, " was diverted by a certain 
satrap called Gobares, (or Cobares,) that it mi^t not 
damage Assyria by the force of its current, and that 
it was called the Armalchan, (Nahrmalcha,) signify- 
ing the Royal River.”f As it is well known that it 
was the Great Canal that had this name, it may al- 
most be inferred as a certainty, that the cut which 
ccmducted the superfluous waters into the lakes was 
called the Nahr Cobar. I suspect strongly that this 
last word still lurks in the latter part of the unmean- 
ing denomination Falla-copas. Benjamin of Tudela, 
in his pilgrimage, visited the tomb of Ezekiel, a place 
held holy to this day ; and where, at the appointed 
season, many assemble for the sake of prayer, from 
the beginning of the year to the feast of Expiation.f 

It is situated between the rivers Cobar and Eu- 
phrates.” Niebuhr found it about half-way between 
Mesched Ali and Hillah : Kesil is tiie Arabian 
name of Ezekiel, whose tomb is still annually visited 
by thousands of Jews.”^ 

I imagine that sufficient attention has not been paid 
to the unsuspected vehicle of tradition furnished by 
these annual pilgrimages to the tombs of their pro- 
phets, which have existed from the remotest ages, and 
serve to connect the topographical notices of the mo^ 


* Chap. i. verses 1st and 3d. ‘ + Pliny, lib. vi. c.,26. 

$ P. 72. § Vol. ii. p. 216. 
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dern with the certain knowledge of the ancient Jews. 
Could the original work of Benjamin of Tud^a be 
recovere^d, and edited with notes illustrative of the 
objects of Jewish pilgrimages, many a dark page in 
Asiatic geography might be illuminated. 

. In Ptolemy’s account of the Babylonian rivers, the 
only difficulty is the notice respecting the connexion 
between his, Baar Sares and the Royal River. The 
figures of the longitude are evidently corrupt ; and it 
is absurd to suppose that the Baar Sares could have 
commimicated with the Royal River in the manner 
described. Instead of I would unhesi- 

tatingly read and throw out the rest of the 

sentence as an unmeaning gloss. Were this done, 
the Baar Sares of Ptolemy would be a canal leading 
from the stagnations of his Euphrates to the river of 
Babylon, a communication which no doubt .existed, 
otherwise Alexander after sailing down the Pallaco- 
pas could never have regained the Euphrates in his 
voyage by keeping Babylon on his left. The very 
word Bahr (a lake or sea) intimates a connexion with 
the stagnations. The two towns Vologesia and Bar- 
sita (Borsippa) were to the south-west of Babylon on 
this cross-cut. This Baar Sares is apparently the 
same as the Narragan of Pliny, placed by him in 
Chaldaea, and the Naardagna of the Tudelan. 

On^.the whole it appeal’s that in Ptolemy’s days 
there were five main streams of the Euphrates : 

1. The Pallacopas, or Chobar, branching to the 
west, about fifty-thre^ miles above Babylon. 

2. The Royal Canal of Polybius, branching to the 
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east below the Pallacopas, and terminating in the Ti- 
gris a little above Seleuceia. 

3. The Royal River of most other writers,, branch- 
ing to the east at a point about twenty miles abote 
Babylon, and terminating in the Tigris about fifty- 
six miles below Seleuceia. 

4. The Euphrates itself, flowing through Babylon, 
and without a doubt joining the Tigris at.the modem 
Koma. 

5. The Baar Sares or Nar-ragan, connecting the 
stagnations of the Pallacopas with the Euphrates, 
at a point somewhere above Koma, to which, as a 
main stream during the middle ages, the Nahr Isa 
may be added as a sixth ; and in illustration of their 
state under the beneficent reigns of the Arabian 
khalifs, I quote the following passages from the Nu- 
bian : — “ From Enbai' the Euphrates flows into the 
Isa river and to Bagdat. But Bagdat is situated 
on the Tigris. But the remainder of the Euphrates, 
in its course from Raliaba, with an inclination to'^the 
desert, (or behind the desert, a tergo deserti,) is di- 
vided into vai'ious arms ; one of which proceeds to 
Sarsar, (or Tsartsar,) another to A1 Gatsr, another 
to Sm‘a, and a fourth finally to Kufa, and all these 
branches are lost in various lakes.”* “ Between 
Bagdat and Kufa there occur innumerable villages 
and populous districts, watered by streams drawn 
from the Euphrates. In the first place, the vicinity 
of Bagdat is irrigated by the navigable river Tsartsar, 
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on which is situated the city Tsartsar, nine miles 
distant from Bagdat. It possesses a bridge con- 
structed ^n vessels, which enable men to cross it at 
all times. Six miles (or, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety two parasangs) from this stream is found 
another - large river, copiously filled with water, 
called Nahr-al-Malec. From that river to the castle 
of Ebn Hobeira, — (here seems an omission in the 
text or translation,) — and thence to Bagdat, there 
are three short stations, (a day’s journey.) From the 
castle of Ebn Hobeira you proceed to the city Sura, 
placed on the Euphrates. From the above-men- 
tioned castle the Euphrates pours itself into the dis- 
trict of Kufa, and the remaining waters flow into 
lakes. 

“ Kerbelei is on the western side of the Eujihrates, 
exactly opposite the castle of Ebn Hobeira,”* (or A1 
Catsr, or Kasr Ebn Hobeira.) 

The five streams mentioned in the above quotations 
are easily identified with the ancient courses. After 
the Nahr Isa comes the Tsartsar, (or Sarsar,) the Royal 
Canal of Polybius, the Seleuceian stream of others. 
Then the Nahr-al-Malec, properly so called, flowing, 
according to Edrisi, to some place called A1 Catsr, or 
the Castle. Then the Euphrates of Babylon flowing 
by Sura, which was a town on the Euphrates, half a 
day’s journey from Kufa, according to the Tudelan, 
who visited it. The fourth, the river of Kufa, or the 
ancient Pallacopas. The sole difference seems to be. 


* Edrici, p. 204. 
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that the place where this last stream burst the banks 
of the Euphrates was far lower down than the spot 
indicated by Arrian as the commencement/ of the 
Pallacopas. The Nubian does not mention the Bdar 
Sares, which, as we have seen before, was a cross-cut 
below even Kufa, so that, if existing, it could not have 
been crossed by a ti’aveller from Bagdat to Kufa. 

I flatter myself that I can now conscieptiously say, 
“ Such were the waters of Babylon.” 

This view will be partly confirmed by examining 
the march of Julian. Ammianus thus writes ; — 
“ The army arrived at Macepracta, where were seen 
the half-destroyed vestiges of walls which were said 
to have extended in ancient times to an immense dis- 
tance, for the sake of defending Assyria from foreign 
invasions.* Hence a part of the river, forming a 
great body of water, separates and flows to the inte- 
rior districts of Babylonia, destined to fertilize the 
fields and adjacent districts. Another part, called 
Naar-Molcha, signifying the ‘ River of Kings,’ 
passes by Ctesiphon. A lofty tower like a pharos 
is erected at the commencement of it. The infantry 
crossed on bridges, the cavalry swam this stream, al- 
though not without being opposed.” “ When this ex- 
ploit had been gallantly achieved, they arrived at the 
large and populous city Perisaboras, (Birsabora,) de- 
fended by its insulai’ position.” Pliny informs us, that 
the Euphrates divides near the village Massic^,f and 
that there had been at the point of division a town 


* Lib. xxiv. 
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of the Inagnitude, called Agranis, but the Per- 
sians destroyed it.”* (xolius, in his note on Racca, 
or Ract^ as some write it, says, that as a common 
wbrd it signifies a well-watered vale. Consequently 
the Mace-p.-Racta of Ammianus is the Massic^ of 
Pliny, and the latter’s account of Agranis illustrates 
my former remark on the Median Wall of Ammia- 
nus. The Deader will also remember that the Nahr 
Malcha of Marcellinus is not the one properly so 
called ; but the Royal Canal of Polybius, the Ara- 
bian Sarsar, terminating at Seleuceia, or, as this was 
destroyed in the time of Julian, at some point oppo- 
site to Ctesiphon ; Birsabora would consequently be 
on the Euphrates, properly so called, above the point 
where the real Nahr Malcha branched eastward. 
As the citadel was built on the flat top of a rug- 
ged hill, the means of ascertaining its site still re- 
main, as I fancy there are few such positions in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The Kasr Ebn Hobeira 
may perhaps be found to be its modern representa- 
tive. The rock was so precipitous, that the governor 
descended from it by a rope, — “ demissus per funem.” 

The next city Phissenia mentioned by Zosimus was 
omitted by Ammianus, as Julian passed without at- 
tacking it. It was surrounded by a ditch, supplied 
with water from the real Nahr Malcha, into which 
the fleet must consequently have turned after passing 
Birsabora. Along this the fleet continued to pro- 
ceed imtil it came to a point, about two days’ march 
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below the ruins of Seleuceia. The army in the mean 
time had been employed in attacking the towns on 
both sides, as we read of their crossing andr recross- 
ing more than once. A principal town, called Mao2h- 
malcha, was taken by a mine, and appears from the 
description to have had its citadel placed on the brick- 
formed mins of some ancient building. As even 
great cavities capable of containing a formidable force 
are described as existing in its vicinity, out of which 
the enemy could not be expelled without the aid of 
lire, it is impossible that such places could have ex- 
isted in the plains of Babylonia, were they not simi- 
lar to the holes which are described as still existing 
among the mound-mins of- ancient Babylon. The 
description of the park of wild beasts reminds us 
also that Jerome has recorded that to such a pimpose 
in his days was a part of the site of ancient Babylon 
applied. An army like that of Julian, with the fleet 
in the centre, must have covered a great breadth of 
country, and easily have enabled detachments from 
the right to reach Babylon, while the left visited Se- 
leuceia. Had Julian continued to follow the royal 
river, it would have conducted him below Apameia, 
and consequently far from Ctesiphon, his principal 
object. He availed himself, therefore, of a work by 
which a former Homan invader had conveyed his 
fleet from one river to the other. This was a bi'oad 
and deep ditch, about four miles long, leading from 
the Nahr Malcha to the Tigris. Though partially 
filled up by the Persians, it was cleared by the or- 
.ders of Julian. The Royal River rushed in, and bore 
the fleet triumphantly into the Tigris at a point 
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reached by the army in two stages after quitting 4Se- 
leuceia. It is hardly necessary to mention the error of 
Ammiaiyis in calling this dry ditch the Royal River. 
During this expedition we hear nothing of the west- 
ern branches, as the army successively left them on 
the right. 


SITTACE. 

The Cyreian Greeks next arrived at the river Ti- 
gris, “ near to which there was a great and populous 
city called Sittac^, fifteen stadia from the river. The 
Greeks encamped beside, it, near a fair and spacious 
park, densely planted with trees of various kinds.” — 
Such is Xenophon’s account, and it has been hitherto 
regarded as fixing the position of Sittac6 on the right 
bank of the Tigris. But had it not been on the left 
bank, it is not likely that Xenophon should have de- 
scribed it as he has done. Had they reached the city 
first, it would, naturally have been mentioned first, 
especially as fifteen stadia is a considerable distance to 
an army on march. I would therefore at once (“ le- 
nissima emendatione,” as my friends the philologers 
have it,) read instead of »■«? and thus make 

the Greeks to encamp on the riverside, “ near a fair 
and spacious park.” In such a'position jt is easy to 
account for the conduct of the barbarians, .who natur- 
ally crossed the Tigris in order to partake the enjoy- 
ments derivable from the great town. But if the 
present reading be retained, it must be supposed that 
they, with* exemplary self-<lenial, marched away and 
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left- Sittac^ and its suburbs at the mercy of the Greeks. 
I may also add, that, had the city been dose to the 
Gredan camp, it would have been absurd to, attempt 
to terrify the Greeks by suggesting that an army wits 
in ambush in the park. 

There cannot therefore be a doubt, that the Sittacb 
of Xenophon was where the Sittac^ of all other un- 
dent authors is placed, — at some distance from the 
river on the left bank of the Tigris. The southern 
district of As83rria was named Sittacenb from this 
principal city ; and the inhabitants, Sittacenians, who, 
in Arrian’s account of the forces of Darius, are enu- 
merated as being drawn up together with the Baby- 
lonians. Strabo writes, — SittacenI, a fertile and 
extensive province, is situated between Babylon and 
Susa. In travelling, therefore, from Babylon to Su- 
sa, the whole line of road lies directly eastward 
through Sittacend.” Stephanus says that P-Sittac^ is 
a town in Assyria, and Ptolemy places his Sittace at 
a considerable distance to the south-east of both - Se- 
leuceia and Ctesiphon ; consequently the Greeks must 
have crossed the Tigris below these cities. 


OPIS. 

It has been shown before that there was an Opis 
below Seleuceia ; it now remains that we should at- 
tempt to fix its position more particularly. It may be 
necessary to premise, that as Herodotus, who himself 
, visited the country, mentions a city a^ed Opis on 
the Tigris ; as Xenophon, fifty years later, saw and 
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described the same ; and Alexander, thirty years afteP 
hifti, also foimd an Opis, a town of considerable im- 
portance upon the Tigris ; — there can be no rational 
doubt that the Opis of the threff was the same. In the 
intermediate period no serious convulsion had dis- 
turbed the even tenor of the Persian dynasty, nor had 
any of those hurricanes of war occurred which, at 
various periods, have left the fairest cities of Asia a 
waste of wilderness behind them. We may conse- 
quently apply the description given by Herodotus to 
the illustration of the position of the Opis of Xeno- 
phon. He writes, — “ Cyrus, in his march against 
Babylon, arrived on the banks of the Gyndes, the 
sources of which are in the Matiehian Mountains ; 
it flows through the Dardaneans into the Tigris, 
another river that flows by the city Opis, and enters 
the Erythreian Sea.”* The city which could thus 
illustrate the course of a river like the Tigris must 
have been very considerable. The natural order of 
the description furnished by Herodotus would lead 
us to infer, that Opis was on the Tigris, below the 
confluence of the Gyndes with it. Of the courae of the 
Gyndes, modernly speaking, we know nothing. There 
can be no doubt that, on the road leading from Susa 
to the Tigris, there once existed a large river, which 
flowed down from a part of Mount Zagros, and which 
Cyrus the Great exhausted in the irrigation of the 
level country between the Tigris and the Kerah, by 
which beneficent work the “ extensive and fertile Sit- 
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tacen^” of Strabo was formed. But no modem eye- 
witness has returned to tell the present state of the 
river and country, “ whether the dispersion of the 
waters still continues; or the river has regained^its 
old or formed a new channel for its reunited wa- 
ters and what is worse, 1 cannot find a single 
itinerary among the oriental geographers, nor route 
of armies in the historians, leading frqp the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagdat or Hillah to Sus. In Edrisi 
there is an itinerary between Sus and Wasith, which 
mentions Concut and Teib as intermediate stations, 
but the distances are not given. Of even the posi- 
tion of Wasith* we are ignorant ; but I am certain 
that it was on tife eastern bank of the Tigris, with its 
castle of Hejaje on the opposite side, and not on the 
Shat-ul-Rie, where it is seen on Arrowsraith’s map. 
The channel of the Tigris is known, and all the 
knowledge derivable from that source is contained in 
the following passage in Kinneir’s Travels in Asia : 
** On the south of Koote, (seven miles below the 
•bridge before referred to,) a great part of the desert 
on both sides was laid under water by the overflow- 
ing of the river, the level of the countiy being in 
many places below that of the bank of the Tigris. 
Half-way between Koote and Koma, we passed the 
mouth of a river called A1 Hud by the Arabs, which 
contained nearly as large a body of waters as the Ti- 
gris, and was about three hundred yards in breadth.”f . 

* Wasith, in fact, is nothing but a literal translation of the 
word Messenc, (the middle territory.) 

t P. 602. 
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** 1 have been puzzled more than once concerning^ the 
ofigin of this stream, nor have I ever been able to 
gain satisfactory information respecting it. In my 
Persian biemoir I suppose it to be the Mendali Su, 
or what the ancients called the Gyndes, a river 
drained by Cyrus. According to the Arabs, it is 
connected with the Kerah or Haweeza River, and 
they say tht^ you can sail by canals from the Hud 
to the river of Sus and city of Haweeza. My friend 
Mr Colquhoun has proceeded a considerable way up 
this river, and, from the inquiries he has made, is of 
opinion that it is connected with the Kerah on one 
side, and that on the other the inundations of the Ti- 
gris discharge themselves through t£e Hud.”* 

In this state of ignorance and uncertainty, I venture 
to suggest, that the northern branch of the divided 
Gyndes might have reached the bridge over the Ti- 
gris between Susa and Babylon, and that such branch 
was the Physcus of Xenophon. Should this be de- 
nied, there remains ignorance enough to leave ample 
room for supposing that a stream large enough to 
represent the Physcus may, near that spot, flow from 
the Hamrun Hills, and empty its waters into the hade 
inundations of the Tigri^. I have at least the posi- 
tive testimony of Jacuti, a Mahometan geographer of 
cdiaracter, quoted by Golius in his notes on Alfergan, 
tiiat “ there are two other rivers Zabs, the lower and 
the upper, which flow into the Tigris between Bagdad 
and Wasith.”f Supposing that one is the A1 Hud, 
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die odier ma3r represent the Physcus. When I read 
that Alexander sailed down the Caroon into the Pet-' 
sian Gulf, and thence up the Tigris as £ar^as Opis, 
that he: destroyed all the cataracts on the rtver up to 
this< cily, lhat he’ stopped there and returned to Susa, 
the proof appears to me to be morally demonstrative 
that Alexander destroyed the cataracts only up to 
this bridge, that he stopped at it, sent hij; fleet either 
down the Tigris or the Shat«ul-Hie, with orders to' 
ascend the Euphrates to Babylon, to await his ar- 
i^val; and that he marched the land-army back to 
Susa along the great royal road. 

It is not wonderful that Opis, a great city in the 
times of Herodotus^ Xenophon, and Alexander, had 
become' a village in Strabo’s age. Though its posi- 
tion with respect to the Shat-ul-Hie and the Gyndes' 
rendered it still the “ emimrium of the neighbouring 
districts/’ the establishment of a great commercial 
. mart at Seleuceia, and the rendering the Tigris navi- 
gable up to it, must have ruined the prosperity of 
dny place lower down the river. Strabo more than 
once repeats, that tfie Euphrates was navigable only 
up to Babylon, and the Tigris to Opis and the pre- 
sent Seleuceia, and that Alexander destroyed the ca- 
taracts only up to Opis. To Seleucus therefore, in 
all probability, must be imputed both the destruction' 
df the stone-bridge at Opis and the clearing of the- 
river up to Seleuceia. The destruction of the bridge’ 
and the opening of the na'vigation of the Tigris up 
to Seleuceia, would equally tend to further his fa- 
vourite measures of depressing Babylon and exalting 
Seleuceia. Henceforwards, therefore, I shall assume 
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it as a'&ct/that the Opis of Xenophon was ahdnt 
seven miles above the Koote of the map. It is from' 
this spo^ therefore, that I commence the return of 
thfe Greeks up the river. 

The troopsunder the king’s illegitimate brother join- 
ed Tissaphernes, and the whole united mass returned. 
The change in the direction of the march is not men- 
tioned ; thera was probably some deception practised, 
as they seem to have made an inland circuit, for we 
hear nothing of the Tigris for the first six days. 
Xenophon also omitted another most important feet, 
namely, that the king’s brother and his Susan and 
Ecbatanian force became part of their convoy. The 
circumstance is incidentally mentioned afterwards, 
where the pursuers of the Greeks are described, as 
consisting of Tissaphernes and his troops, Orontes' 
and his, Ariaeus with the Cyreian barbarians, “ and 
those whom the king’s brother brought to the king’s 
assistance.”* Tissaphernes, therefore, after succeed- 
ing in the object of his south-eastern march, natu- 
rally changed the direction. 

In six days after leaving Opis, they arrived at vil- 
lages forming part of the demesne of Parysatis. Tis- 
saphernes permitted the Greeks to plunder these, as 
the queen had always favoured Cyrus. Thence they 
marched for five days through the desert to the river 
Zabatus, with the Tigris on their left. I regard the 
Zabatus, or, properly speaking, the Zates of Xeno- 
phon, (for the former is only a conjectural emenda- 
tion,) as the Diala or Dijela of the moderns. The 
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actual distance between tbe mouth of this river and 
the bridge above Koote does not exceed 112 mile^, 
which give ten miles and a fraction for th^ average 
rate of each day’s march. Nor is this too little. The 
suspicions of the Greeks and the confidence of the 
Persians must have been much increased by the junc- 
tion of the eastern force, and the want of cordiality 
between Clearchus and Tissaphemes nvust have re- 
tarded the advance. Even the plundering the vil- 
lages must have caused some delay, especially as there 
is ground for believing, that this act of violence on 
the part of Clearchus, whether with or without the 
connivance of Tissaphemes, was a nocturnal excur- 
sion, and not a despoliation of what lay in the way. 
We read in a fragment of Ctesias of “ the withdrawal 
of Clearchus and the Greeks by night, and the cap- 
ture of one of the towns of Parysatis.”* We may 
be certain that this was the version reported to the 
court, and hence likely a hint to Tissaphemes that 
he should execute his orders without further delay. 
These reasons and occurrences may well account for 
the diminution of the average progress during these 
eleven days. 

But, before I proceed, it is only a pmdent step in 
me to attempt to conciliate the reader, whd, although 
in a slight degree prepared for some innovations on 
received ideas, may yet be shocked at the suggestion 
that the Zates of Xenophon is represented by the Di- 
ala, and not by the universally-received Greater Zab. 


* Schneider’s Note. 
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Nor cRn I 9o this more effectually than by showing, 
not from my own measures and calculations, but from 
physic^ causes, that the Greater Zab could not have 
b*een the Zates. If this negative be proved, the posi- 
tive part of the argument will be entitled to an im- 
partial hearing. 

The Greater Zab is one of the largest rivers of the 
second class in Asia, and not to be forded, — at least 
never yet forded by infantry in the neighbourhood 
of the Tigins. Herodotus, who firgt mentions it, de- 
scribes it as a navigable 'river, or, more properly 
speaking, as a river requiring vessels for the pur- 
pose of crossing it, and Quintus Curtius, in narra- 
ting the anecdote so creditable to the humanity of 
Darius, informs us, that had that monarch, from a 
regard to his personal safety, destroyed the bridge 
over the Lycus, “ all the Persians that had not 
reached the river would have become a prey to the 
enemy,” which could not have been the I’esult if the 
Lycus were fordable. Ebn Haukal, as translated by 
Sir William Ousely, says, — " Zabein, the two Zabs, 
are considerable streams, each about half as great as 
the Dejleh,” (the Tigris,) — a description repeated by 
the Nubian, but miserably translated into Latin. But 
Muthout encumbering the question with useless quo-« 
tations, I shall confine myself to the testimonies of 
"two competent eye-witnesses, Rauwolf and Niebuhr, 
who had no favour, prejudice, or theory on the sub- 
ject. This is RauwolPs account : — 

“ At break of day we came to another much larger 
river, by the inhabitants called Kling, if I do not mis- ' 
take, and by Ptolemy Lycus, which hindered us very 
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much in our day’s journey ; for the river-being very 
broad, at least a long mile, it was very hard to hit 
exactly the right ford, and not without greal^ danger, 
which the Curters knew very well, so that we were 
also in great fear of them. But after some were 
found that had often before forded the river, we ven- 
tured in and got over, thanks be to God, very safe, 
only one ass which went over below us where the 
stream was stronger being drowned.”* Rauwolf and 
all his party were on horseback. 

Niebuhr and a caravan which he had joined crossed 
the Greater Zab on kelleks, oblong rafts supported by 
thirty-two inflated sheepskins, so placed as to be eight 
long and four broad. The raft had a very low parapet 
ininning round the edge, and was on the whole a dan- 
gerous machine. Kinneir informs us, that in the floor 
of the raft there are openings through which the up- 
per part of the skins protrude, so that they can ea- 
sily be inflated from the deck if that be requisite. 
The reader of Xenophon will be reminded by his de- 
scription of a similar mode of passing the Tigris that 
was proposed to the Greek leaders. Niebuhr says 
that both he and his companions were terrified- at the 
sight of their frail barks and of “ that immense and 
impetuous river.” “ The current was extremely ra- 
^id, and I was every moment fearful that the next 
wqye would swallow me up.” “ The beasts of burden 
had to swim across ; the horses and mules swam across 
tolerably well ; one of the kellek-men swam before 
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them and drew after him three and sometimes four 
horses or . mules. But it was necessary to^ttach a 
sheepsidBi or two to the asses, nor could one man ma- 
n^e to bring over more than two at a time.” 

Rauwolf crossed in the beginning of January, when 
the streams of Mount Taurus are at a lo# ebb ; Nie< 
buhr, in the middle of March, when the spring-swell 
was commencing. But even Rauwolf’s account 
shows, that the magnificent and furious Zab, the 
ravenous wolf of the Macedonians, could not have been 
the Zates of Xenophon, about a hundred and thirty 
yards broad, and crossed by the Greeks without the 
slightest difiiculty or opposition in the presence of a 
powerful enemy. ^ “ After this, (says Xenophon) they 
took their breakfast, passed the river Zates, and 
marched on.” It ought also to be remembered, that 
had the Greeks crossed the Lycus, near its confluence 
with the Tigris, which they must have done were it 
the Zates, they would have found a still greater river 
than at the spot where Rauwolf and Niebuhr crossed 
it ; as two streams, one of itself a very considerable 
river, the other not so large, form a junction with it, 
not far below the regular ford between Mosul and 
Arbela. 

Is it to be supposed that Xenophon, who, between^ 
Sardes and Opis, has, to our knowledge, been most'' 
correct in noticing the considerable streams, who has 
given an accurate description of the proportional 
magnitude of the Mseander, ‘the Cydnus, the Sams, 
the P3n:amus, the Chaliis, the Euphrates, the Chabo> 
ras, and the Tigris, and placed them at their relative 
distances, should at once, on crossing the Tigris, be- 
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come a measureless blunderer, and the Very, reverse 
of the diaracter of his fellow-soldier, Democrates, 
whom he praises, because when sent out to recon- 
noitre, ** he used to describe things existing as exist- 
ing, and things not existing as not existing.”* Is it 
to be supposed that he omitted not only to mention 
the Diala, a fine and very considerable stream, but 
that he passed over in silence the striking peculiarities 
and dangerous currents of the Caprus or less Zab, 
(of which more hereafter,) and have so singularly re- 
duced the dimensions and suppressed the dangers of 
the passage of the Lycus. I am convinced that Xe- 
nophon has not been guilty of any such blimders ; 
they are solely attributable to the ignorance of his 
commentators, who have most unjustly attempted to 
screen their own inaccurate calculations and actual 
want of knowledge, by repeated charges of negligence 
and inaccuracies against Xenophon. I trust, how- 
ever, that there still remains the power to prove that 
he was as accurate an observer and historian on the 
east, as he undoubtedly was to the west of the Tigris. 


MESENE. 

But before I accompany the Greeks across the 
Diala, it is necessary to say a few words on the tri- 
angular district, included by the Tigris and the Sbat- 
ul-Hie, a branch from it, on two sides, and the Eu- 
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phrates on the other. Properly speaking, it formed 
the southern termination of Mesopotamia ; and the 
Greeks, drom its position in the middle, between the 
three streams, called it Mesen^. It has, on modern 
maps, met with a peculiar fate ; for, in the first place, 
it has been tom into two, and one part removed high 
up the Tigris into the Mesopotamian Desert, where 
it is called dhe Mesen^ of Pliny ; the other part is 
hurried down the stream and placed between the 
Mouth of the Shat-ul>Arab and the Khore Abdilla,. 
imder the name of the Mesen^ of various other wri- 
ters. The real Mesen^ is in the meantime left with- 
out a name. 

Mesen^, being an appellation given to this river- 
island by the Greeks, does not of course exist in the 
writings of authors prior to Alexander, nor of the 
biographers of Alexander. The argument of the 
forty-second book of Trogus Pompeius mentions, that 
Aretseus, a Parthian satrap, craelly treated the Se- 
leuceian Babylonians and Mesenians. And the abridg- 
er of Strabo (I cannot find the passage in Strabo him- 
self) writes, that “ the Euphrates joins the Tigris close 
to Mesen^, a district of Susiana, and, after reaching 
the Characene, empties itself into the Persian Gulf 
close to the city Teredon and Elymais, a district of 
Susiana.” Stephanus, under the word Oratha, de- 
soibes it as “ a city of Mesene in.the Tigris, and Mes- 
en^ itself as a district of Persis, included between the 
two rivers Euphrates and Ti^s;” and under the word 
Apameia “ there is another in the territory of the 
Mesenians surrounded by the Tigris, where the Ti- . 
gris divides itself; the stream that makes the circuit 
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to the right is called the Delas, the left preserves the 
name Tigris.” " Philostorgius also says, that the Ti- 
gris, with its extreme mouths separated frpm each 
other, forms an island at the same time both in the 
river and on the sea, which a nation called Mes- 
enians inhabits.* And finally, Ammianus, when 
marching down the Royal River, says that the 
whole country was covered with fruit of all kinds, 
“ even down to Mesen6 and the sea.” All these 
authors evidently desci'ibe the same triangular dis- 
trict. It is in the'* Tigris, because included within 
two branches of that river ; it is between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, because the latter river washes 
one of its three sides ; it is between Seleuceia and the 
sea, and the Tigris and the Euphrates meet at its 
southern termination ; and if any one be moved by 
the assertion of Philostorgius, that it was maritime 
as. well as a river-island, it may be answered, (if .the 
authority of such a writer be worth regarding,) that 
the tide, to this day, runs up on both sides of Mes- 
en^ to a considerable distance. Ignorance of the 
magnificent estuary of the Shat-ul-Arab, and the 
long cherished belief that the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris entered the gulf by different mouths, ten of 
which Pliny assigns to the Tigris alone, led geogra- 
phers into other serious errors, as well as that of 
transferring Mesen^.to the shores of the gulf. The 
account quoted above from the abridger of Strabo, 
with the trifling exception, tliat he assigns Mes- 
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ene to Suaiana, is one of the correctest descrip- 
tions of the course of the Euphrates below Babylon 
that cai\ be found in ancient authors. As to the 
Apameia. called by Ammianus the Apameia of Mes- 
en^, and said by Stephanus to be in Mesene, 1 must 
say that I prefer Ptolemy’s authority, which says it 
was near Mesen^ ; such a position would procure 
the surname, and to expect two of the same name so 
dose to each other would be idle. 

The question respecting the Mesen^ of the Meso- 
potamian Desert is more complex, as the mistake de- 
pends on a strange and unintelligible passage in Pliny: 
“ The Tigris, after receiving the famous rivers Par- 
thenia and Nicephorion, separates the Arabs Orel and 
the Adiabeni, traverses the mountains of the Goi’dyaei, 
and in the neighbourhood of Apameia, a town of Mes- 
en6, a hundred and twenty miles this side of the Ba- 
bylonian Seleuceia, divides into two channels. With 
one it makes for Seleuceia and the south, irrigating 
Mesen^ ; with the other, turning to the north, it cuts 
from behind the Cauchsc Plains of the same nation. 
When the waters have rejoined, it is called the Pasi- 
tig^is.”* 

D’Anville, availing himself of this most corrupted 
passage, writes, According to our actual knowledge, 
it is at a short distance below Senn that the Tigris 
opening on its right bank a canal called Digheil, as 
being the diminutive of Dighl, encloses a space of 
ground that extends in length to the vicinity of Bag- 
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dat. This is the district which we find among the 
ancients called Mesen6, the name of which we find in 
Pliny. As this canal is not better known«to those 
who have treated the subject of Modem Greography, 
than it was to Stephanus of Byzantium, who assigns 
the name of Mesend to the whole space intervening 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, there existed 
no means of dissipating the obscurity 4n which the 
subject was supposed to be involved. At the angle 
formed by the division of the branching of the Ti- 
gris, there was a city called Apameia, after the mo- 
ther of Antiochus Soter, the first of the Seleucidae 
who bore that name. Pliny well knew the situation, 
as he says ‘ Tigris circumfluit;’ and his additional ex- 
pression, * Hajc dividitur Archoo,’ would appear to 
indicate the name of a canal formed by the division 
of the river.”* 

I am Sony to say, that as D’Anville did not refer 
to the source of his actual knowledge of the above- 
mentioned division of the Tigris, I have been unable to 
prociu’e it for myself ; but I entertain the strongest 
suspicions that his authority is the following pas- 
sage from Edrisi : — “ Near Takrit the river Dojiail, 
I. e. Little Tigris, separates itself from the Tigris, and, 
intersecting its borders, branches out into the terri- 
tory of Sorra-Man-Rai, and irrigates it even to the 
parts near Bagdat.”f So that this Dojiail, or Dig- 
heil, was nothing more than a canal formed by the 
Khalif Motassein, for the conveniency of his new ca- 
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pital at Samereh, or Sorra-Man-Rai, and that ’it 
branched to the left into Assyria, and not to the 
right intQ Mesopotamia. There does exist a natural 
division of the Tigris in this neighbourhood, but the 
circuit is very shoi't, and only a very insignificant 
island is included. But it would be absurd to call 
this MesenA 

Kinneir’s description of the Tigris in this vicinity 
is interesting : “ Samara, the ancient Samere, was 

the favourite residence of several Caliphs of the 
house of Abbas, and the remains of the ancient city 
still cover a large extent of ground.” “ Great part of 
the walls of the city are also to be seen, and reach a 
considerable way into the desert. It is difficult to 
imagine how such a spot could ever have been se- 
lected as the site of the capital of a powerful prince ; 
the country on every side, as far as the eye can per- 
ceive, is a parched and pathless wilderness, without 
a tree or even a shrub.” ” It is true, with respect to 
Irak Arabi, that where water can be brought ver- 
dure will soon appear ; but here the banks are high, 
and the Tigris broad and shallow, consequently irri- 
gation must always have been attended with diffi- 
culty.”* I have no hesitation, therefore, in affirm- 
ing, that there was no such division of the Tigris in 
this neighbourhood, as indicated on modern maps ; 
that the Little Tigris, when flowing, was* an As- 
syrian canal, consequently that there was no Apameia, 
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no Mesen^ in this district. Pliny was acquainted 
with the real position of Mesen^ and Apameia, as can 
be proved from a passage lower down in the same 
chapter: “Between these nations (Persis and Cha- 
lonitis) and Mesen6 is placed Sittacen^.” “ This town, 
the Sittac^ of the Greeks, is to the east of the Tigris 
(the course of which he is describing) and Sabata ; 
but to the west is Antiocheia, between the two rivers 
Tigris and Tornadotus ; likewise Apameia, to which 
Antiochus gave the name of his mother. The Tigris 
flows round this ; it is divided by the Archous. Be- 
low is Susiana.” In this translation I follow the 
marginal reading, as the text is not grammar, as any 
scholar may easily see : “ Ab occasu autem Antiocheia 
inter duo flumina, Tigrin et Tomadotum. Item Apa- 
m^ia cui nomen Antiochus matris suae imposuit, Ti- 
gris circumfunditiu'. Haec dividitur Archoo.” The 
margin places the stop at imposuit, and reads “ Tigris 
circumfunditur huic, dividitur Archoo.” According 
to this reading the Apameia of Ptolemy and of Pliny 
ai‘e recohdled, as the former had no doubt a fosse 
from the Tigris to protect its western side, and the 
Tornadotus of Pliny must be one of his barbarous 
appellations for the Royal River. If such be the 
case, it may be asked what is to be done with the 
passage that has caused this confusion in the map 
of Mesopotamia. Perhaps Pliny’s credit may ^be 
saved by the following reading : — 

“ Tigris autem, ex Armenia acceptis fluminibus 
Claris Parthenia ac Nicephorione, Arabas Oreos Adia- 
benosque disterminans, et quam diximus Mesopota- ' 
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mian faciens, lustratis montibus Gordyaeorum, circa 
Apameiam Messenes oppidum infra Seleuceiam Ba«> 
bylonian) 125 m. pass, di visas in duos alveos ; altero 
Meridiem ac Susianen petit, Mesenen perfundens : 
altero, ad septemtrionem flexus, ejusdem gentis tergo 
campos Cauchas secat. Ubi remeavere aquae Pasi- 
tigris appellatur.” 

The only changes are infra for citra, (and not with>- 
out reason, as citra would, in Pliny, mean to the 
west, and not to the north,) and Susianen for Seleu- 
ceiam, a mistake which a transcriber who had writ- 
ten Seleuceiam in the some part of the line immediate- 
ly preceding was likely to commit. The only re- 
maining absurdity is “ ad septemtrionem,” for no 
river flowing from north to south could send one 
branch directly south and another directly north. 
But I have no remedy for this mistake, for* such it 
evidently is. It ought to be mentioned, that the Pa- 
sitigris of Pliny is the Shat-ul-Arab, formed by the 
united waters of the Euphrates, Shat-ul-Hie, and Ti- 
gris. “ After this (Pliny proceeds) it receiyes the 
Choaspes from Media,” which the Shat-ul-Arab does 
below Mesen6. 


THE DIALA. 

The five days’ march between the villages of Pary- 
satis and the Zates are described as being through 
the desert ; and such, at this day, is the region imme- 
diately to the south of the mouth of the Diala. Kin- 
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neir, after passing the ruins of Seleuceia and Ctesi- 
phon, in sailing down the Tigris, says, From this 
to Koote the country on both sides the rive^ was an 
uninhabited desert.”* ‘ 

The only object noticed by Xenophon during the 
five days was Caense, a large city on the western 
bank of the Tigris. Nothing more is known of 
it. It might have been the Coch^ mentioned be* 
fore. The position and the distance would suit, 
and the > of Xenophon might have originally been 
a x. The size of the Diala corresponds with the 
description of Xenophon. It is more than a hundred 
yards broad, not very deep, with a clear gravelly 
bottom. 

I again repeat that no part of Asia is more un- 
known to modem Europeans than the country bound- 
ed by the Diala on the north, the Tigris on the west, 
the Kerah on the south, and Mount Zagros to the 
east. It seems to be the haunt of wild beasts, or of 
men as ravenous and ferocious as the beasts of prey. 
I regard the Silla, the Synn6, and the imaginary 
course of the Mendali Su as laid down on the map 
from pure conjecture.f And perhaps I could prove 
that Nezereth and Mendali occupy their respective 
spots entirely from the misunderstanding of a passage 


* Page 600. 

1 1 may add in a note that I was once convinced not only of 
the identity of the river of Kermanshah, and of the Mendali Su, 
but of my power to prove it. But I have lost the clue, although 
my conviction of their identity still remains. 
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in Hanwajr’s Nadir Shah. But 1 must not forget 
that my business is comparative and not positive geo- 
graphy, 

* The Greeks after crossing the Zates arrived at the 
place where they could no longer march along the 
Tigris, on accoimt of the precipitous nature of its 
banks, by the following stages : — 

.. SAYS. 


Skirmishing with Mithridates, - 1 

Larissa, - _ _ 1 

Mespila, - . - 1 

. Skirmishing with Tissaphemes, - 1 

March under the new arrangement, 4 
Across hills into villages in the plain, 1 
Halt when overtaken, and march by 
night, ... 1 

March without being overtaken, - 2 

Force their way into the plain, - 1 


13 

The spot where their farther progress was arrested 
was, as I believe I shall be able to show, at the point 
where the Hamrun Hills strike on the left bank of the 
Tigris. The map-distance between the mouth of the 
Diala and this spot is one himdred and twenty miles, 
which, divided by thirteen, give something more for 
the daily rate of progress than nine miles ; but when 
we take into consideration that they did not march 
full three miles the first day, and that, with the ex- 
ception of the third, eleventh, and twelfth days, they 
were engaged in incessant fighting as well as march- 

o 
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ingi the wonder is that their pr(^ess was so great. 
We have before seen, that the dtuly advance of tlie 
Roman army under Antony did not, under, similar 
circumstances, exceed eight miles. According to this 
admeasurement, Bagdat occupies the site of the an- 
cient Larissa. Twelve miles higher up was the still 
larger Mespila, most probably at Bokhara, on the 
Little Diala, as Mr Kinneir says that thi^ has the re- 
putation of being the most fertile district in Assyria. 
As Bagdat occupies the site of Larissa, and so many 
great cities have arisen and fallen on the left bank of 
the Tigris since the ruins of Mespila were seen by 
Xenophon, it would be idle to expect many visible 
proofs of the former existence of these Median cities. 
But should the state of the country ever so change as 
to allow the peaceful researches of the antiquary, 
some future excavator may yet discover the site of 
Mespila, by “ the hewn and shell-streaked marble of 
its foundations.” It ought to be remarked, that Xe- 
nophon confounds the Assyria of later writers with 
-Media, or, more properly speaking, that the latter is 
by him substituted for the former ; I, consequently, 
regard Larissa and Mespila as cognate cities of Ninns 
and Babylon, as it can be easily proved from history 
Jthat the Medes, during their short sovereignty, did 
not colonize the country between Mount Zagros and 
the Tigris. Hence the neglect and desolation of these 
splendid seats of Assyrian civilization. 

On the ninth day the Greeks crossed some ridges 
of hills, and encamped in a village on the side of one 
of them. On the thirteenth they had to clear a 
mountain of the enemy posted upon it, and who thus 
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comnasded the descent into the last plain. The dESt 
range of hills is distinctly laid down in Niebuhr’s 
chart o£ this part of his route, and the final ohstruo* 
tUm was evidently where the Hamrun Hills are 
tersected by the Tigris. 

But to understand the subject better, it will be use* 
ful to recur to Ammianus and Zosiinus, and show 
how the Romans, after Julian’s death, by marching 
up the Tigris, arrived at a situation precisely simi- 
lar to that in which the Greeks had entangled them- 
selves. 

As Julian crossed the Tigris below Ctesiphon, his 
fleet could not have passed up the river except that 
city was captured ; besides that impediment, the sum- 
mer solstice had arrived, when the great inundation 
of the Tigris takes place, during which it would have 
been impossible even to drag the fleet against the cur- 
rent. That he attempted this is clear from the ac- 
count of Zosimus, who describes him as making one 
Stage to Abagatha before the destruction of the ships 
became the subject of deliberation, and he lingered 
at this place for five days before the resolution was 
finally adopted and put in execution. He had no 
choice left, and he burnt the fleet simply to prevent ii 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. His war 
of extermination and destruction had rendered it im- 
possible for him to retrace his steps, as all behind was 
a blackened desert, except in the immediate vicinity 
of those strong-holds, which, as being impregnable, he 
had left unassailed. A bloodier warrior, a more mer- 
ciless invader, than this would-be-philosopher, but in . 
reality most superstitious pagan, never devastated th^ 
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plaitas of Asia ; and great indeed must ‘have been 
the merit of his apostacy in the eyes of Gibbon, since 
it induced him to employ all his eloquence and sophis- 
try to throw a veil of glory over his atrocious deeds. 
But his rashness and cruelty had left him no alterna- 
tive between perishing and forcing his way into Up- 
per Assyria, and there receiving succours from his lieu- 
tenant-generals. This he attempted and- failed. In 
two days after leaving Abagatha he reached the 
banks of the Diala, over which he threw a bridge. 
Zosimus calls it the Durus. In two more stages the 
army arrived at a village called Hucumbra by Ammi- 
anus, Symbra by Zosimus, situated on the Tigris, — 
a circumstance that proves that the only circuit in an 
inland-direction taken by the army was for the pur- 
pose of not giving the garrison of Ctesiphon an op- 
portunity of attacking the army in the rear. From 
Symbra they marched up the stream by the to'^s 
Danab^, Synca, Acceta, and Maromsa, all equally un- 
known, but which, with the other splendid cities ei- 
ther past or captured by Julian on his previous march, 
show that the princes of the house of Sassan were 
wise and beneficent monarchs, and zealous practisers 
of the precepts of Zoroaster. The next stage, accord- 
ing to Zosimus, was Tummaras, probably the Sumere 
of Ammianus ; the latter, beyond a doubt, is Sorra- 
man-rai, or Samin-ra of the Arabian geographers, and 
which has been before mentioned. It is now called 
Samara, or Samereh, either by an abridgment of its 
Arabian or by the adoption of its ancient name ; as 
Jacutus, quoted by Gk>lius, writes, that the city of Mo- 
tassem “ was built on the site of an ancient town 
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called SamiPa.”* It was on the plain about twelve 
miles to the south of Samara that Julian was mor- 
tally wounded. I have already quoted a part of Kin- 
neir’s description of ** this parched and pathless wil- 
derness, without a tree or even shrub to afford the 
smallest relief from the excessive glare occasioned by 
the reflection of the sun upon the sands.” It was the 
noontid<» heat of an Assyrian sun that, in such a 
scene, compelled Julian to throw aside his breastplate, 
and expose himself to the fatal blow ; for, according 
to Zonaras, “ he had by chance taken off his breast- 
plate on account of its weight and the burning sun.” 
This event took place on the twenty-sixth of June, 
A. D.. 363. They had crossed the Diala and com- 
menced their march up the Tigris on the sixteenth of 
the same month, and had rested at Hucumbra for 
two days. The remaining nine were spent, in march- 
ing from the Diala to the fatal field. 

On the fourth day’s actual march from that spot they 
arrived at the point where their further progress was 
finally arrested; consequently both Greeks and Romans 
traversed the intermediate space in the same interval 
of time. The Romans were actually sixteen days be- 
tween the two points, during three of which they did 
not advance. On the twenty-seventh they remained 
on the field of battle. On the twenty-eighth, after a 
bloody and destructive contest, they reached Sumere, 
or Samara ; thence they marched, “ next day, (29th,) 
and encamped in an open valley, considering the na- 
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tturie of the ground, shut in on every side, as it ivere, 
with an enclosing wall.” (Valle velut murali ambitu 
drcumclausa.) On the thirtieth, “ having eirtricated 
ourselves (egressi not progress!) from that spot, 
occupied a place called Charcha.” During this day’s 
march they were not molested. " On the first of 
July, as we were, after marching thirty miles, ap. 
proaching a city called Dura,” the rear was attacked, 
and the army was obliged to halt. “ In this jdace 
four days were spent, on account of the persevering 
attacks, (obstinatione,) of the Persians.” They then 
attempted to cross the Tigris, and 500 Oatds and Sar- 
matians succeeded in the attempt ; but all their endea- 
vours to form rafts, supported on inflated chins, fail- 
ed, “ In the mean time, when the force pf the cur- 
rent would not allow bridges to be constructed, and 
every eatable was consumed, and two more days 
spent miserably, the soldiers became frantic with 
indignation and rage.” From this it is clear, that it 
was the nature of the ground that enabled the Per- 
sians to prevent their further advance ; for had not 
that been the case, no advantage could ‘have been 
gained by crossing the Tigris. The plains of Meso- 
potamia are far more favourable for the operations of a 
Persian army than the rugged ground which the Ro- 
mans had gained during the last three days. But, with 
Ihe fortress of Dura in front, and the adjacent hills 
lined with Pmrsian troops, and the impassable Tigris 
on their left, their only choice was submission or 
starvation. On consulting the map, it will be seen, 
that the Hamrun Hills, after running parallel with 
the Tigris for some distance, suddenly turn to the 
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left, and thus form a natural cul-de^ac. 1 can>al> 
ihost affirm, that the Romans were in the exact posi- 
tion occupied by the Greeks previous to their ascent 
into the mountainous regions of the Carduchi ; and 
had Tissaphernes occupied the passes, as dreaded by 
the Greeks, the result must have proved something 
similar. 

It was M^nt of food, not the enemy’s darts, that 
subdued the Romans. That I am right in ascribing 
their final stoppage to the nature of the ground is 
evident from the description of their retreat: " On 
our return by another road, in order to avoid the 
precipitous and rugged ground, (confragosa et aspe^ 
ra,) contiguous to the river, we were hard pressed 
by hunger and thirst.” The object of this back- 
march was to reach the Tigris in the neighbourhood 
of Samara, where the river, on emerging from be- 
tween the hills, spreads, and allowed them to cross 
in their few remaining vessels, This road by which 
they did return was probably partly along the main road 
betwen Samara and Kerkook, and the first part of it 
tlie very path by which Tissaphernes and his army, 
after a short disappearance, came suddenly on the 
flank of the Greeks from the right. 

With these impressions, I cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the complacency with which good scholars and 
men of sense and information have drawn an imagina- 
ry line between Samara and the mouth of the Greater 
Zab to represent the road through the desert traversed 
by the Greeks during the five days immediately pre- 
ceding their arrival on the banks of the Zates. For, 
as far as 1 have been able to discover, such a line of 
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road never existed, nor has it been attempted by ar- 
mies or caravans, or even single travellers ; and a re- 
capitulation of a few of the most important expedi- 
tions from Western Asia against the capitals on the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and the reverse, will serve 
to show this. 

Next, in order of time, to the expedition of Cyrus 
comes the invasion of Persia by Alexander. This 
conqueror ck'ossed the Euphrates on two bridges op- 
posite Racca, and marched, as Arrian describes it, 
** with the Euphrates and mountains of Armenia on 
his left hand through Mesopotamia. He did not 
move straight upon Babylon on commencing his 
march from the banks of the Euphrates, because the 
other road was in all respects better adapted for 
the advance of an army, as forage for the horses 
and provisions could be obtained from the country, 
and the heat was not. so oppressive.” There is 
not a single fact recorded of his march between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, although, as he crossed the 
former river in June, and the battle of Arbela was 
not fought until October, his transactions there must 
have;* been considerable. As he could not throw a 
bHdge over the Tigris in the face of the powerful 
force on the eastern bank, he had to wait for the fall 
of the river^ when a stolen march might enable him 
to cross without opposition. This he finally accom- 
plished, although not without great danger, and in 
four days arrived within half a day’s march of Da- 
reius, who was encamped on the banks of the Buma- 
dus, the modern Hazir Su. From the relative dis- 
tant between this spot and Beled, compared with 
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the average' rate of the daily progress of a Macedo- 
nian army, it may safely be inferred that Alexander 
crossed the Tigris at Beled, also called Eski Mosul. 
After his victory he crossed the Lycus or Great Zab, 
and captured Arbela. The only other stage on his 
road to Babylon recorded by his historians is the 
Naphtha Pits, before described as still existing in the 
neighbourhopd of Kerkook. The map-distance be- 
tween Arbela and the Pits is forty-five miles, which, 
divided by the four days employed by the Macedo- 
nian army in traversing it, give eleven miles and a 
quarter for the rate of each day’s march. 

The famous eastern expedition of Trajan, if mi- 
nutely described, would have thrown much light 
upon this question ; but unfortunately 1 cannot find 
it recorded by any writer now extant, but Xiphilinus 
the Trax>ezuntine, the abridger of the compilation 
of Dion Cassius. Dion Cassius himself writes too 
generally, and with too little attention to geog^phy 
and chronology. These faults must of coui’se be usu- 
ally magnified in an abridgment of his work ; but 
still I am inclined to believe that the inhabitant of 
Trapezus curtailed less in his narration of oriental 
transactions. 

Trajan, in previous campaigns, had captured Bat- 
nae, Edessa, Nisibis, and Singara ; so that the road 
through Mesopotamia was open to him. " With the 
spring, Trajan prepared to invade the enemy’s te^- 
tory ; and as the country on the banks of the Tigris 
does not bear timber fit for ship-building, he Wilt 
vessels in the woods near Nisibis, and conveyed them 
op carriages to the river ; for they were so edn- 
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structed as easily to be pulled to pieces and rejoined. 
On these, with the greatest difficulty, he threw ‘a 
bridge over the Tigris, close to the hill Csprdynus.” 

The Romans passed over and subdued all Adiu- 
bene (this is a part of the Assyria round Ninus) 
and Arbela and Gaugamela, near which places Alex> 
ander conquered Darius. These also are towns of 
Assyria, also called Aturia by the barbapc change of 
the double s into t.” 

From this place Xiphilinus conducts him straight 
to Babylon, “ where he saw the Bitmnen,” of 
which he gives a long description ; but, as will be 
seen from the context, the insertion of Babylon in 
this place was a fiction either of Dion or of Xiphili- 
nus, in whose minds bitumen and the walls of Baby- 
lon were inseparably connected. The bitumen seen 
by Trajan at this point was the Naphtha Pits of Alex- 
ander in the neighbourhood of Kerkook. Hence it 
is clear that, though provided with a fleet, Trajan’s 
land-army had made the usual detour by Arbela and 
Kerkook, in order to avoid the desert on the -iifestern 
and the asperities on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
betin||en Mosul and Samara. But the premature in- 
t^uction of Babylon was fatal to the plans of Xi- 
pMiinus, who, forgetting that the fleet was in the 
Tigris and the anny on the eastern bank, thus pro- 
lk;e<^ 1. - wished to introduce the Euphrates 

b^M caii^’.wto the Tigi'is, that his vessels having 
aloni^ it might enable him to buUd a bridge ; 
but on leaming that the level of the Euphrates was 
niuch hf|fl^ that of the Tigris, he did not do 
feared to destroy the navigation of the 
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Etti^irates, were its waters to pour down in a torrent 
over the declivity. He therefore drew his ships 
across the very narrow intervening space, (as the 
stream of the Euphrates entirely discharges itself 
into a marsh, and thence partially or by some means 
joins the Tigris,) passed the Tigris, and entered Cte- 
siphon. On the capture of it he was saluted Iinpera- 
tor.” 

If we reverse this account, and say, that after Tra- 
jan had captured Ctesiphon on the eastern bank, he 
threw his troops across the Tigris, and conveyed his 
fleet by a canal, which he really cut, (for there were 
too many of these existing, or at least had existed, 
to allow a man like Trajan to entertain any absurd 
aj^rehensions,) into the Royal River for the purpose 
of besieging Seleuceia, the account will resume the 
original form of the narration, which the compilers 
have thus mangled. 

After the capture of Ctesiphon, Trajan desired to 
sail down the Erythreian Sea. This is a portion of 
the ocean, and was thus named from a native prince. 
Trajan without trouble made himsdf master of the 
island Mesend in the Tigris, of which Athambil^ 
was king. But he incurred some risk from a stor^ 
the rapidity of the Tigris, and the ocean-tide. Hie 
inhalntantscf Charax Spasini, also subjects of Atham- . 
bilus, gave him a friendly reception. Theo^ he vi-^ 
sited the ocean itself, (the Persian Gul^) and exami|||||^ 
its nature, and, on seeing a vessel sailing for Xndia, 
exdaimed, ** Were I young, I would sail there my- 
sdf !” 

After a few reflections on his wish for more and^s 
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inability to retain what he had acquired^ Xiphilinus 
goes on, — “ While Trajan was thus employed fn 
sailing down the ocean and sailing up agaiiv all his 
conquests were thrown into confusion, and revolted, 
after the inhabitants had either expelled or slaugh- 
tered his garrisons. On learning these things at JBa- 
hylon, (for •» nA«»j< read unhesitatingly »» for 

he had sailed thither also, both on accoupt of its re- 
nown, nothing corresponding with which did he see 
but mounds, fables, and ruins, and on account of 
Alexander, to whom he sacrificed in the house wherein 
he had died. On learning these things, he sent Lu- 
cius and Maximus against the revolters, and tlie lat- 
ter died, being defeated in battle ; but Lucius was suc- 
cessful, and recovered Nisibis, — took Edessa by storm, 
destroyed and burnt it. Seleuceia was also taken 
and buTnt by his lieutenants, Erucius Clarus and Ju- 
lius Alexander.” 

Independent of the unwarrantable junction of Ba- 
bylon with the Bitumen Pits, the desperate attempt 
to remedy that misunderstanding, and the consequent 
suppression of the name of Babylon in its proper 
plac^ the whole narrative is consistent and accurate. 
Trajan marches across Mesopotamia, builds vessels 
in the forests of Nisibis, transports them to the Ti- 
gris, throws a bridge of boats across the river at Es- 
*ki Mosul, where the Gordyenian Hills approach its 
bank, marches with his land-army through 
(^ugamela, Arbela, and by the Bitumen Pits to the 
plains of Assyria, while his fleet descends the Tigris ; 
he then a|tacks and captures Ctesiphou with his unit- 
ed lorces, conveys his troops to the western bank, and 

7 
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his fleet by a canal into the Royal River, and invests 
Seleuceia on all sides, intrusts the management of 
the siege to his lieutenants, sails down the Tigris, 
sift>dues Mesene, visits the Persian Gulf, sails up the 
Shat-ul-Arab, and thence up the Euphrates to the 
ruins of Babylon. Here he is informed that his line 
of fortresses in Mesopotamia had fallen into the ene- 
my’s hands. On this he sends two expeditions to 
recover them ; one fails, the other succeeds, and in 
the mean time Seleuceia falls, and is burnt to the 
ground. It is diflicult to say by what line he re- 
turned, after giving a nominal king to the Parthians, 
but in all probability up the Euphrates, as his tribu- 
nal was shown to Julian and his army at Zaragarda 
or Ozogju’dana on that river. Previous to his re- 
treat he had failed to capture Hatrae or Atrae, a city 
in the Mesopotamian Desert, of the position of which 
more hereafter. 

I cannot find any notices of the course of Avidius 
Cassius, who, as the lieutenant of Lucius Verus, de- 
feated Vologeses in the field, took and destroyed 
Seleuceia and Ctesiphon, but suffered much in his rei 
treat from want and disease. These few facts alone 
are commemorated. 

The successful invasion of the Persian empire by 
Severus is more particularly described by Herodian, 
and a few additional circumstances iniiy be gleamed 
from jElius Spartianus. But these are wretched his- 
torians. Although Herodian’s style is tolerable, yet 
his ignorance is great, and his folly still greater, as 
may be easily gathered from the following. circi|pi- 
stances : iElius Spartianus informs us that Severus 
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passed over from Italy at the head of Ids army into 
Syria,' whence he drove the Parthians (most likely 
into Mesopotamia, where he followed them ; for in 
the next sentence he adds,)— >But he after that Re- 
turned into Syria, that he might make preparations, 
and invade the Parthians.” “ He entered Parthia at 
the end of the summer, defeated the king, arrived at 
Ctesiphon, and took it even in the winter seascm, (be- 
cause wars are easier carried on during winter in 
those regions,) although his soldiers lived on roots, 
and thence contracted various diseases. Therefore^ 
although from the resistance of the Parthians, and 
the dysentery caused in his army by their change of 
diet, he was unable to advance further, he neverthe- 
less persisted, took the town, put the king to flight, 
slew an immense number, and earned the surname 
of Parthicus.” And as he also obtained the name of 
Adiabenus in this campaign, we may be certain ^at 
he, like Trajan, had invaded Assyria by the line in- 
dicated by Alexander. The facts recorded by ^)ar- 
tianus are clear: The Parthians had invaded and 
taken possession of Syria, while Severus was contend- 
ing against Albinus. The former marches to the 
east after his victory, drives the Parthians out of Sy- 
Tia in the first campaign, and in the course of a second 
invades Parthia, and takes the capital. After this 
explanation I give the sophist’s version of tiie events, 
believed, 1 doubt not, by many of the partisans of 
JJiger and Albinus ; — 

« Severus, wishing to erect trophies over barbarians, 
alleging as a pretence the alliance of Barsenias, king of 
the Atrenians, with Niger, made an expedition against 
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the east. When he arrived, and was preparing ‘to 
overrun Armenia, he was anticipated by the Ar- 
menian king, who, supplicating, sent money-^ifts and 
h(&tages, and promised alliance and good-will. When 
affairs in Armenia had thus succeeded according to 
his wishes, Severus hastened his preparations against 
the Atrenians. Abgarus, king of Osdroen^, also took 
refuge with him, and having given liis sons as hos- 
tages to ensure his fidelity, conducted a large body 
of archers as auxiliaries. 

“ But Severus traversed Mesopotamia and Adia- 
bene, overran Arabia Felix, (so called because it pro- 
duces fragrant herbs, which we use as aromatics and 
incense,) and, after having destroyed many villages 
and towns, and having ravaged the country, en- 
tered the territory of the Atreni, and laid siege to 
Atrse. The city was situated on the summit of a 
very lofty hill. It was surrounded with high and 
strong walls, and abounded with archers.” After 
describing the successful defence of the place by the 
inhabitants, Herodian proceeds, — “ Severus, that the 
whole army might escape destruction, withdrew with- 
out attaining his object, disappointed that the siege 
had not terminated according to his wish ; for, being 
always accustomed to conquer in battle, he regarded 
a disappointment as a defeat. Fortune, however, fa- 
vouring his cause, soon consoled him, for he did not 
return baffled on all points, but successful even be- 
yond his hopes ; for as the army sailed down in nu- 
merous ships, it was not carried to the Roman bank 
as he intended, but, being hurried to a considerable 
distance by the ciurent, was driven on the Parthian 
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batik on a place not many days* march distant from 
Ctesiphon, the royal residence of the Parthian, who 
was living in peace, thinking that the war o£Severus 
and the Atrenian did not concern him. He whs 
therefore quiet, and expected no attack. 

“ But the army of Severus, being unwillingly car- 
ried to the opposite bank, landed there, ravaged the 
' country, seized all the cattle they could hnd for pro- 
vision, and burnt all the villages in their way. Then 
advancing by degrees, the Romans arrived at Ctesi- 
phon, where dwelt the great King Artabanus. There 
they made a sudden assault on the unsuspecting bar- 
barians, slew every man they met, plundered the city, 
and made all the women and children captive ; and 
although the king escaped .with a few horsemen, his 
treasure was seized, and all his ornaments and pre- 
cious funiiture carried away. Thus Severus, more 
by chance than prudence, obtained the victory over 
the Parthians.”* 

Had we not full proofs in our own day of the 
blinding effects of party-spirit, and of the strange 
means adopted by faction for the purpose of depress- 
ing the merit of every individual connected with the 
opposite party, and detracting from success by the 
absurd charge of chance or good fortune, the real 
features of the Parthian campaigns of Severus could 
hardly be recognized in Herodian’s statement. 

With the assistance of Spartianus, they are, how- 
ever, easily recovered. Severus followed the steps of 
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Trajan in 'every particular: crossed Mesopotamia, 
launched a fleet on the Tigris, marched his land- 
troops through Adiabene along the regular road, and, 
after an incursion into that part of Mesopotamia 
which was occupied by the Scenite Arabs, resumed 
his course down the Tigris, defeated the Parthians in 
battle, besieged, and, after an obstinate defence, took 
the capital, • with all the royal treasures, and, what 
is more singular, brought his army back without any 
serious loss in the retreat. That he succeeded to a 
certain extent in his attack upon Hatrae admits of no 
doubt. In all probability he was contented with 
bringing the Hatrenian prince to terms, as he had 
the Osdroenian and Armenian. Had this not been 
the case, he could not have advanced upon Ctesiphon ; 
nor would Severus, without adequate success, have 
adopted the title of Arabicus, which, at the close of 
his expedition, he added to his other titles. 

His long continuance in Britain is a proof how 
completely he had subdued the East. But there still 
remains a very interesting question connected with 
the geography of the expeditions of Trajan, Severus, 
and Julian, namely the position of 


HATRA5. 

“ Babylonia,” according to Strabo, “ was bounded 
on the west by the Scenite Arabs,” and, with respect 
to Mesopotamia, he says, “ That part of Mesopotamia 
which inclines to the south, and is more remote from 
the mountains, being without winter, and an ungrate- 

p 
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ful soil, is possessed by the Scenite Arabs leading a 
marauding and pastoral life, and easily quitting their 
habitations when pasture and plunder faS.”* It 
seems that some of those tribes discovered that it 
would be more profitable to encourage caravans than 
to plunder them, and that a regular revenue was bet- 
ter than a more valuable chance booty. Hence a 
great part of the trade between Syria and Seleuceia 
passed through their country. “ The route of the 
merchants, after crossing the Euphrates, is through 
the desert as far as Scenae, (or the Tents,) a respect- 
able city, situated on the borders of Babylonia on a 
canal. The distance between the Eujhrates (Bir) 
and Sceiiac is twenty-five days’ journey.” “ The 
Scenites receive them peacefully, and exact a moder- 
ate toll ; on which account they avoid the neighbour- 
hood of the river, and expose themselves to the desert, 
leaving the river about three days’ journey on the 
right ; for the Arab chiefs on both banks, possessing 
but a barren territory, and cultivating the less on 
that account, and each clothed with separate sove- 
reign power, exact an oppressive toll ; for, among 
so many selfish characters, it is difficult to agree on 
a common standard that would leave any profit for 
the merchant. Scenm is eighteen schoeni distant from 
Seleuceia.”! 

I have quoted these passages in order to account 
for the origin of a city in those deserts which drew 
upon itself in succession the arms of two of the most 
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warlike and powerful Roman emperors, — a city which 
may well challenge the name of the Mesopotamian Pal- 
myra. The adjacent country is thus described by Xi- 
philinus : — ** The neighbouring country is principally 
a desert. Water is scarce and brackish. There is nei- 
ther wood nor herbage. From these circumstances it is 
impossible for a large army to lie long under its walls ; 
and, in addition to all, it is protected by the sun, to 
which it is exposed ; so that it was not taken then 
by Trajan nor afterwards by Sevenis, although they 
had battered down a considerable portion of its 
walls.”* 

We hear no more of Hatrae until visited by the 
retreating army of Julian, who, after crossing the 
Tigris, “ hurried forwards by forced inai'ches, and 
arrived at Hatra, an ancient town situated in the 
middle of the desert, and long ago deserted. Trajan 
and Severus at different periods attempted its destruc- 
tion ; but these warlike princes, together with their 
armies, were nearly destroyed, as 1 have narrated in 
their history. Here we learned that the plain before 
us extended for seventy miles over parched regions, 
where no water but what was brackish and noisome 
could be found, and no food except abrotonurn, absin- 
thium, dracontium, and other most bitter herbs. We 
therefore filled our vessels with sweet water, and pro- 
vided food, however unwholesome, by slaughtering 
the camels and beasts of burden. When we had tra- 
velled for six days, and even herbs, our last resource, 
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could no more be found, Cassianus, the military chief 
of Mesopotamia and Mauricius, long before sent for 
this purpose, met us at Ur, a Persian fort, and'brought 
with them those provisions which the army, left im- 
der the command of Procopius and Sebastianus, had 
economically spared.” “ Setting out thence, we ar- 
rived at Thisalphata “ and then quickened our pace, 
and with delight saw Nisibis.” • 

With these descriptions, it would not be difficult 
to find the relative position of Hatrae, if we could 
trust the map of the intermediate parts of Mesopota- 
mia. But this cannot be done, unfortunately, as the 
figimes delineated on it are no better than romance. 
Were the map right, it must instantly strike the most 
sujperficial reader, that the Romans from the neigh- 
bourhood of Samara would have crossed the desert 
in order to avail themselves of the beautiful vale wa- 
tered by the imaginary Singar River, along which 
they could proceed, without hunger or thirst, till, in 
tracing its upward course, they arrived under the 
walls of Nisibis. As the country was well known to 
them, and many of the veterans had doubtless been 
present in the bloody struggles between the Persians 
and Romans at the sieges of Singara, diuring the 
later years of Constantins, their non-adoption of this 
line cannot be imputed to ignorance. In fact, Am- 
miamis, who had served with much personal dan- 
ger to himself in these campaigns, knew that no 
such stream flowed from Nisibis to Singara ; for, 
after relating the capture of Singara and its garri- 
son, he adds, — “ All the soldiers were led away pri- 
soners, with their hands tied behind their backs. 
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without Roman aid, as the greater part of our army, 
encamped in tents, was guarding Nisibis far distant. 
Besides this, no general, even in ancient times, was 
ever able to succour Singara in 4ts distress, as the 
whole sm’roimding territory was parched with want 
of water. And although antiqiiity placed that for- 
tress opportunely for the purpose of early discover- 
ing any sudden motions of the enemy, yet its frequent 
capture, together with the loss of the garrison, proved 
hurtful to the Roman state.”* From this statement 
it is clear that Singara was not placed on the united 
stream of the waters of Nisibis ; and it is as clear 
that it could not have been so close to the Tigi’is as 
it is laid down in the map. The Arabian geogra- 
phers quoted by Golius placed it as far to the w|st, 
and immediately to the south of Nisibis, “ which 
is more to the north than the city Singiar, the 
Singara of Ptolemy, placed by them in the middle 
of the desert of Diai’-Rabaea, near a fertile moun- 
tain, three days’ journey to the west of Mosul.”f 
Singiar must consequently be deprived of its peren- 
nial stream, placed in the centre of the desert con- 
siderably more to the west than its present position, 
and be contented with its own numerous streams, 
which, flowing down on all sides from its remarkable 
mountain, after fertilizing the immediate vicinity, 
lose themselves in the sands. If it be asked what 
became of the waters of Nisibis, Niebuhr’sehart gives 
a satisfactory answer, as all the different streams take 
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a south-west course, which must carry them into the 
Khabour, far to the west of the isolated Singiar 
Mountain. “ Nisibis (says Niebuhr) is situated on 
the west of a small river, which sometimes swells and 
becomes very considerable. Many other petty stress 
indicated on my itinerary-map join it. Afterwards 
their united waters are discharged into the Khabour, 
and finally, together with it, into the Euphrates.”* 
But although I have thus deprived Singiar of the 
waters of the Hirmas or Mygdonius, yet it had a 
stream of its own called the A1 Havali, thus described 
by Edrisi : “ Singiar is situated in the desert to the 
west of the city Balad, at the foot of a certain hill. 
Near it is found A1 Havali, one of the rivers of Diar- 
Raba;a.”f Nor have I the slightest doubt that this 
AI Havali is the upper part of the course of the Sao- 
coras or Maskas. Abulfeda, according to D’Anville, 
says tliat “ a canal, by name Tirtar, was drawn from 
Havali, and, after traversing the desert of Singiar, 
communicated with the Tigris near Tecrit.”| if the 
waters were thus diverted to the east, some reason 
can be assigned why the Saocoras does not occupy a 
more prominent place among the Arabian geogra- 
phers. On the supposition, also, that the waters of 
Mount Singara united and formed the Saocoras, we 
see how it was far easier for the Persians, who occu- 
pied the mouth of that river on the Euphrates, to 
march up’along its bank and successfully attack Sin- 
g^ra itself than for the Romans to succour it, as their 
approaches must necessarily be from the desert. 
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Having "thus cleared the way, and ' removtftl a 
difficulty which rendered the retreat of Julian’s ar- 
my through the desert perfectly unintelligible, I 
return to Hatrae. Edrisi enumerates Hadthar 
among the cities of Jesirah, and classes it next to 
Singiar.* In another place he fixes its locality by 
saying, “ Tacrith is one of the cities of Mausil, (or 
Diar-Rabaea.) It is on the west of the Tigris, and op- 
posite to it, inland, (in inediterraneo,) is the city 
Hadthar .”f To which the Turkish geographer, quoted 
by D’Anville, adds that it was on the verge of the 
desert, a circumstance that identifies it with the Ha- 
tra of Ammianus. Hatrae consequently was on the 
edge of the desert, to the west of Tecrit, and not very 
far from the Tigris, if we can trust to its ]) 08 ition 
under the name of Hatris, in the Peutingerian Ta- 
bles. It was well furnished with water, otherwise 
the army of Julian could never have provided itself 
with water sufficient to cross the desert. Even when 
encamped, after the death of Julian, the troops ex- 
tended over four miles of ground. I’he desert, esti- 
mated by Ammianus at seventy miles, and traversed 
by them in six days, is the same desert before men- 
tioned, as intervening between Mosul and Seleuceia, 
and which, according to Zeuxis, the general of An- 
tiochus, would require six days to cross. 

I know nothing of Ur and Thisalphata, further 
than that Ur may be certainly placed at a distance of 
seventy miles from Hatrae, but in what exact direction 
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I have not the means of ascertaining. On referring 
to the map, it will be seen, that Hatrae occupies a far 
different place from the one assigned to it by me, and 
by D’Anville before me. The reason of this position, 
in all probability, is the following passage from Nie^ 
buhr : — “ Some Arabs of the tribe Tai assured me, 
that at the distance of two days’ journey from Mosul, 
on the I’oad to Anah, on the Euphrates/ there were 
still existing many ruins of a large city called Hoddur, 
and that under these ruins there were many petrified 
corpses.”* Then follow all the usual Arab descrip- 
tions of these petrified cities. The tradition deserves 
attention ; and although the two days’ journey is far 
too little, yet still the Hoddur of the Arabs may be 
Hatrae. The line of road to Anah would suit, and a 
mi^ake in numbei*s is a melancholy truth with which 
every comparative geographer is too well acquainted, 
and at which he cannot feel surprise. Until the nu- 
merals called Arabic were invented, there was no cer- 
tainty in the trausciiption of numbers except written 
in' words. 

The African dynasty has been unfortunate in its 
historians. Antoninus, surnamed Caracalla, invaded 
Parthia with success, crossed both rivers, and routed 
Artabanus under the walls of his capital, a victory 
which Herodian imputes to a deceit practised on the 
Parthian king, who, simple man, expected in Cara- 
calla a son-in-law, not an invader. Antoninus was a 
brave and able soldier, though a blood-stained man. 
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It was long before the Romans recovered in the 
East the advantages conceded by his murderer and 
successor, the traitor Macrinus. 

The career of the younger Gordian, who was pre- 
paring to march down the Euphrates, was arrested 
in a similar manner by the assassin Philip. 

Of Cams little else can be said, except that, like his 
predecessoi^j he crossed Mesopotamia and took Cte- 
siphon. 

The great mistake committed by the Roman em- 
perors was not colonizing Babylonia. With the com- 
mand of the Tigris and the Euphrates, that coun- 
try was always in their power ; and the Turks in 
modem times have proved that Mount Zagros is the 
real boundary between Western and Eastern Asia, 
and not the Euphrates, nor even the Tigris. * 

The next interesting expedition is the invasion of 
Mesopotamia, by Sajior the Second, in the reign of 
Constantins, of which Ammianus, an eye-witness, has 
given a truly graphic sketch. But before 1 quote his 
description, the reader ought to know, that the rivers 
Lycus and Caprus had changed their names in the 
fourth century, and taken, in the orthography of Am- 
mianus, the form of Diabas and Adiabas. “ I have 


learned,” says he, in describing Adialiene, “ that there 
are two perennial rivers in this district, which I have 
also crossed ; their names are Diabas and Adiabas, and 
they are both traversed by a bridge of boats ; hence 
the province was called * Adiabene.’ In it are the 
city Ninus, which formerly possessed the sovereignty 
of Persia, bearing the name of Ninus, a most power- 
ful monarch, formerly the husband of Semiramis, and 
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Ecbatana, and Arbela, and Gaugamela.”* The ety- 
mologist will easily see that, as in other numer- 
ous instances, the original name had triumphed 
over the Greek appellation, and that in the Diabas 
and Adiabas we have an attempt to give a Greek 
form and meaning to the oriental Zabas, pronounced 
D’Sabas. From the eighteenth book, before he 
was seized with the etymological concsit, we have 
the Lycus expressed in a more intelligible form, as 
An-Zabas. Aininianus, after transcribing an ob- 
scurely worded letter from the Roman ambassador in 
the Persian court, adds ; the meaning is, “ that the 
Persian monarch, after passing the rivers Anzabas 
and Tigris, aimed at the empire of all the East.” 
Ammianus was sent into Cordyen^, of which more 
h#eafter, to watch the motions of the enemy, and 
from a high rock, at a great distance from the sa- 
trap's palace, saw the Persian monarch pass the Great 
Zab, or Anzabas. He returned with the important 
infoimation, that the enemies had already passed one 
of the two bridges. The other, of course, was the 
bridge at Beled, or Eski Mosul. 

I reserve for another time the account of the cele- 
brated expeditions of Heraclius against Chosroes Nu- 
shirvan, although 1 may here say, that D’Anville, 
praised as he is by Gibbon, is totally mistaken, and 
has scarcely a station, except Ninive, which he could 
not mistake, properly laid down. 

The invasion of Persia by the Arabs was along the 
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west bank* of the Euphrates ; the first battle was 
fought at Kadesh, on the edge of the desert, not far 
from the modern Kerbelai. After this victory they 
made Cufah their head-quarters. As the lower part 
of tlie Shat-ul-Arab had been from all antiquity un- 
der the dominion of the Arabs, their first city was 
built on the western bank of that river, under the 
name of Basora, or Basra.* This was founded in the 
fourteenth year of the Hegira, and was called Irac 
Agemi. In the course of the succeeding year the 
camp at Cufa was converted into a city, which bore 
the name of Irac Arabi, as well as Cufa,-f- As the 
settlers at Cufa spread their arms iii a north-east di- 
rection, the whole country of Mesopotamia and an- 
cient Assyria was called after the capital. For the 
same reason the Basorians, having been the princi- 
pal conquerors of Media and Persia, gave these dis- 
tricts the name of Irak Agemi. Immediately after 
the battle of Kadesh, Abu Musa ci’ossed the Shat-ul- 
Arab, invaded Chusistau, defeated the satrap Hor- 
mus, at Ahwaz, and made himself master of the whole 
country. 

In the mean time the Cufites took Madain, or Cte- 
siphon, and Yesdegird, the Persian king, retii’ed in 
the direction of Holwau, along the road that leads to 
the great pass of Kerrund, or Taka-Jak, called by • 
the Greeks the Gates of Mount Zagros. A second 
pitched battle was fought at Halula, or Jalula, on this 
rdad, about mid- way between Madain and the pass. 
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The Persians were again defeated. Ibn Abdalla won 
this victory in the year nineteen of the Hegira, and 
advanced as far as Holwan, which surrendered. Ab- 
dalla did not, however, succeed in forcing a passage 
across Mount Zagros ; and Yesdegird, not being pur- 
sued, was allowed to retire on Ispahan, and to make 
preparations for a third trial of strength. 

But the Basorians having established^ themselves 
in Ahwaz, xirepared to enter Media on a more vulner- 
able side, under the command of Nonian Ibn Makran. 
He marched from Chusistan up the Kerah, no doubt 
along the royal road mentioned before, as conducting 
by a great circviit from Susa to Ispahan, and was op- 
posed by the Persian army at Nehavend, or Nahwand. 
The Persians were a third time, and finally, defeated, 
and' a fatal blow was given to the empire of the Sas- 
sanides. Nehavend with all its booty surrendered to 
the conquerors. “ And because the majority of the 
troops were Basorians, the tribute of Nehavend was 
assigned to Basra, and it received the name of Ma 
Basra.”* 

In the mean time, Ibn Abdalla took the city of 
Dainur, or Deinavur, among the hills ; and, for the 
same reason as before, the tribute of that city was as- 
signed to Cufa, and it received the name of Ma Cufa. 
This took place in the twentieth year of the Hegira. 

I have given the account more minutely, as tend- 
ing to throw considerable light on what I have before 
said respecting the main passes of Mount Zagros. 
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For a similar reason, I shall transcribe here two 
itineraries ; the first between Hamadan and Ispahan, 
the secohd between Hamadan and Jondisapor, (a town 
close to Tostar, or Shuster,) from Edrisi, as translat- 
ed by Gabriel the Sionite and John the Kesronite ; 
and also from Ibn Haukal, as translated by Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley. The difference of the names, although 
by no means great in reality, may startle a person 
not accustomed to these studies. 


FROM hamadan TO ISPAHAN. 


according to EDRlSr. 

Miles. 

From Hamadan to Ramen^ 21 


Bergagerd, 33. 

Karch^ 30. 

Borg, (no number) 

Chubigian, 30. 

Asbahan, 90. 


ACCORDING TO IRN HAUKAE. 

[The first Ktagos arc rorruptcil, anti mixed 
with (mother route.^ 

Farsangs. 


Rugird, or Wirdgird, ]1 

Kurreh, 15 

Berah, 12 

Khoumenjan, 10 

Spahan, 30 


On Arrowsmith’s map the three principal stations 
after Hamadan are printed Booroojird, Gil]>algoan, 
Isjjahan. 


FROM HAMADAN TO JONDISAPOR. 


ACCORDING TO EDRTST. 

Miles. 

From Hamadan to Rudhan, 27- • 

21 ... 


according TO IDN HAUKAL. 

Farsangs. 

From Hamadan to the 


Rud- Rawer, 7 

.Nehavend, 9 


Nahawand,.... 
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Miles. 

* 

Farsangs. 

Alasir^ 

...30.... 

..Lashter^ 

ID 

Saber- Has^ (no number). 


. . .Shaber Khuast, . . 

12 

Alliir, 

...90... 

...Lour^ 

30 

Andamas^ (no number).. 


. . . Pul- Andemesh,. . 

2 

Giondisabur/ 

... 6.... 

, . . Jondishapour^ .... 



From these and similar routes I conclude, that the 
miles of Edrisi, as I said before, are only an aUow- 
ance of three for the Eastern farsang, and that the 
farsang is as unknown as ever; consequently, although 
such itineraries are invaluable for the purpose of 
comparative geography, the frequent gaps which oc- 
ciu’, and the great uncertainties in the printed num- 
bers, render it almost impossible to extract any thing 
like scientific knowledge from them. Andeinas, 
called by Haukal Pul Andemesh, is, without a doubt, 
the Desfoul of the map, being the bridge across the 
Abzal, which we have before described ; and this be- 
ing so, we may be confident, that the ruins of Lour, 
or Lor, the ancient capital of Loristan, are still to be 
found about seven or eight miles on the west bank of 
the Abzal above Uesfoul. 

The history of Timour by Sherefeddin is rich in 
geographical notices, and those of the most accurate 
kind. When, after the second conquest of Bagdat, 
the conqueror was preparing to carry his arms 
into Western Asia and Egypt, he undertook to de- 
stroy Tecrit, the stronghold of as great a robber as 
himself, though on a smaller scale. He set out from 
Bagdat, and arrived at Tecrit in ten .days. On the 
second day he passed the Tigris, and marched up its 
right bank for the remaining eight days. It ought 
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to be remembered, what an extraordinary combina- 
tion of similar distances, performed by Tartar, Greek, 
and Roftian armies, is exemplified in this mai'ch. 

* “ After the conquest of Irac Arabi, Timour deter- 
mined to pass into Diarbekir. He threw a bridge of 
boats across the Tigris.”* “ Timour embarked, and 
advanced with extreme diligence by water, and when, 
after passing Toouc, he had arrived at Carcouc, the 
inhabitants came out to meet him with great cere- 
mony.” Petis de la Croix has sadly mistranslated 
this passage, in saying that Timour arrived by water 
at Toouc and Carcouc, (Tank and Kerkook ;) towns 
which, consequently, he tells us were iii Mesopotamia. 
He committed the same mistake before, in supposing 
that Timour had sailed a whole day up the 'I'igris 
from Bagdad, when the meaning evidently was, that 
he crossed from the left to the right hank, as he now 
did the revei’se while preparing to invade Mesopota- 
mia from the neighbourhood of Tecrit. “ 'I’iinour 
quitted that place (Altoun Cui)ri, or Kerkook, the 
translation does not enable me to say which,) on the 
twentieth of December, A. D. 1403, and arrived at 
Arbelle.” Timour left Arbelle next day, and went 
and encamped on the banks of the river Cuna-Zab, 
(the Lycus ;) two days after, the army swam across 
and arrived at Mousul.” From that city he reach- 
ed Roha, or Edessa, by passing near Mardin and vi- 
siting Ras-al-ain. In returning from the conquest 
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of ‘Syria he followed the same path, taking, as the 
historian says, “ the Altun Cupri road.” 

When Nadir Shah besieged Bagdat, the cdebrated 
Topal Osman fixed his head-quarters at Mosul, while 
gathering troops for the purpose of raising the siege. 
“ There he crossed the Tigris and continued his 
march towards Cherchesene, (Karacoosh of the map.) 
He then directed his march to Kerkoud‘ (Kerkdok) ; 
he had several considerable branches of the Tigris to 
pass, besides the rivers Hazir, (Bumadus) Jarb, (Ly- 
cus,) and Altun, (Caprus, so called from its bridge 
Altun Kupri,) over some of which he was obliged to 
transport his troops in floats.”* 

Thus far Hanway’s account is intelligible ; but, un> 
fortunately, having mistaken Kerkoud, according to 
his own note, for Scherzoor, the rest of the march is 
involved in utter darkness. Suffice it to say, that the 
final battle was fought on the plain of Samara,- so 
renowned in history. In Hanway it is called the 
plain of Haronia : they named it from the city and 
palace Harouiiia, built by Haroun, the son of Motas- 
sem, in the immediate neighbourhood of his father’s 
favourite residence Samara. Of the village Haronia 
on the map, placed on the royal road between Bagdat 
and the Pass of Kerrund, I know nothing, but sus- 
pect it has been put there to grace the imaginary field 
of battle. 

In addition to these overwhelming evidences, that 


* Hanway’s Nadir Shah^ p. 311. 
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there was ho road for an army between Samara and 
the mouth of the Lyons, I can allege that every route 
of botl^ caravans and single travellers between Bag- 
dat and Mosul, has invariably been through Tank, 
Kerkook, and Arbela ; and from Mosul to Bagdat, if 
by land, along the same line. 

Now it is idle to suppose, that Greek, Roman, Per- 
sian, Tatar,' and Turk, should, for a space of more 
than two thousand years, have invariably taken this 
very considerable circuit, even when their fleets were 
sailing down the Tigris, — that caravans and travellei’s 
should have taken the same line, did nut some physi- 
cal obstruction px'event the possibility of forming a 
road along the Tigris between the line of the Ham- 
run Hills and the mouth of the Lycus ; conscqxicntly 
that it is jjure romance to suppose, that the Ten Thou- 
sand, with their four attendant armies, could, in five 
days, have traversed this most impracticable ground. 
And if this be the case, as no doubt it is, all that I 
have hitherto advanced on the subject must, on the 
great scale, be undoubtedly true. 

I am not prepared to point out the exact spot where 
the insuperable obstruction occurs, because travellers 
by land strike to the right long before they come near 
it, and because those who sail down the Tigi’is .sjK'nd 
two nights between Mosul and Tecrit. Kinneir, the 
most accurate of modem observers, spent three nights 
between the two towns ; the second night overtook 
him immediately after jmssing the mouth of the 
Greater Zab ; the third seven hours before he ar- 
rived at Tecrit ; so that the most interesting parts 
of the river were past at night. But it is evident 

Q 
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froifai Niebuhr’s maps that there are formidable moun- 
tains both between Tecrit and the mouth of the Cap- 
rus, and between the Caprus and the Lycusf Soon 
after passing the mouth of the latter river, Mr 
Kinneir “ noticed the ruins of a town on the top of 
a hill, tlie base of which was close to the water’s 
edge.” Niebuhr, in travelling from Altun Kupri to 
Arbela, says, “ on the west of the road <there was a 
high mountain, called by the natives Kara-dsjog.”* 
This was the Nicatorium of Alexander, so named in 
commemoration of the victory. Were I, however, to 
fix upon the exact spot, I would select the Fathe of 
Niebuhr as the place. “ Near Fathe, where the Tigris 
flows by the mountain Hamerun, there is a cascade 
or water-fall, which is very dangerous for the boatman 
when the water is low, as the dyke of Nimrod is, when 
the water is high ; but, provided the boatman knows 
well how to guide his kellek, there is nothing to &ar 
at either jilace.” 


THE CABDUCHl. 

The Greeks left the banks of the Tigris, and in se- 
ven days traversed the mountains of the Carduchi, 
and arrived on the banks of the Centrites, two hun- 
dred feet wide. I shall premise iny inquiry into the 
ancient seats of the Carduchi with the following quota- 
tion from Strabo : — “ The northern parts of Media are 
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mountainolis, rough, and cold, inhabited by the 
mountaineer Cadusii, Amardi, Topyri, and Cyrtii, 
bandit D-ibes that change their seats without any re- 
luctance. For Mounts Zagrus and Niphates contain 
scattered branches of these nations. And the Cyrtii 
in Persis, and the Mardi, (also called Amardi,) and 
the tribes who now bear the same name in Armenia, 
are of the same race.”* 

As the Cyrtii, the Carduchi, and the Cordysei, are 
the same people, and as there were various branches 
of them in different regions, it will be sufficient for 
my inirpose, while I take a more general view of 
that most interesting nation, to jirove that the moun- 
tainous country immediately to the south of the Cap- 
rus, and bounded on the other three sides by Mount 
Zagnis and Media, the jilains of Assyria, and the ri- 
ver Tigris, was an ancient seat of this nation. 

But 1 cannot among the more ancient authors 
trace the existence of the Carduchian tribes as regu- 
lar settlers anywhei’e but in the mountainous part of 
Mesopotamia, and the district at present under consi- 
deration. 

Strabo says, that the eastern part of that ridge of 
Taurus, which passes from Commagen^ eastward, di- 
viding Mesopotamia and Armenia, was called by some 
the Gordyaean Mountains.! In exemplification of 
this, in another book he writes, “ That part of Me- 
sopotamia which is near the Tigris is the country of 
the Gordyaei, who were formerly called Carduchi, and 
their cities are Sarisa, Sitalce, and Pinax, a very strong 


• Lib. xi. cap. 13. 
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fortress, with three citadels, each forming a separate 
stronghold, so as to appear like three cities. It was 
nevertheless subjected to the Armenian, and* the Ro- 
mans took it by storm, although the Gordyaei had 
the character of being excellent architects, and well 
skilled in the use of siege-machines ; for this reason, 
Tigranes employed them on such services.”* I may 
remark by the way, that the Pinax of iStrabo is the 
impregnable Mardin of later times. If any one 
doubt, let him examine Niebuhr’s View of Mardin, 
and he will be satisfied that the chorographer and the 
limner had the same natural object to delineate ; for 
it is absurd to suppose that in the same neighbour- 
hood there could be two different places so like the 
Pinax of Strabo and the modern Mardin. 

Strabo also says, in describing the course of the 
Tigris, “ Thence it flows towards Opis and the 
mound of Seiniramis, leaving the Gordyaei and the 
whole of Mesopotamia on the i'ight.”f To this dis- 
trict later writei*s gave the name of Cordyene. 

The Assyrian Cordyen^ is thus described by Pliny : 
** Sophene is connected with that side of Armenia Ma- 
jor which borders on Commagene, and with Sophene 
is connected Adiabene, the commencement of Assyria, 
of which Arbelitis, where Alexander conquered Darius, 
is a part. On the side next the Caspian Sea is Atro- 
patene.”t “ With the Adiabeni are connected the 
present Cordyeni, formerly called Carduchi, skirted 


* Lib. xvi. cap. 1. t Lib. xi. cap. 14. 

t Lib. vi. caps. 14 & 15. 
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by the Tigris, with them the Pratitse.” This .de- 
scription of Pliny absolutely confines the Carduchi 
within the bounds before described by me, with the 
Tigris to the west, and Arbelitis to the north, and 
the wild tribes of Mount jZagrus to the east. Ano- 
ther passage makes it still clearer : “ Bordering on 
the Gordyaji ai‘e the Aloni, (through whose territory 
the river Zm'bis flows into the Tigris,) the Azoues 
Silices, mountaineers, and the Orontes, to the west of 
whom is the town Gaugamela ; above ai’e the Classitae 
Silices, through whose territory the river Lycus flows 
down from Armenia.”* These, according to Pliny, 
were bai‘barous *tril>es both between the Caprus and 
the Lycus, and between the Lycus and the Armenian 
mountains; and immediately to the south of them, 
extending from the Tigris to Mount Zagrus, were the 
ancient Carduchi, or Gordyaii. As Pliny, in this pas- 
sage, gives its classical name to the Greater Zarb or 
Zab, his Zarbis must of course be the Caprus. 

Having thus fixed the locality of the Carduchi, I may 
be allowed to suggest a slight emendation of the fol- 
lowing passage in the Assyria of Ptolemy ; “ That 
part (of Assyria) which borders on Armenia is called 
Arrapachitis ; that which borders on Susiana, Sita- 
cene : the Garamaji occupy the centre. The district 
between Sitacene and the Garamaei is called Appollo- 
niatis, that between Arrapachitis and the Garamaei, 
Adiabene.” For rx^ofcmti I propose to read ruivattt; and 
that for two reasons; first, it does not appear that any 
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such people as the Graramsei ever existed either here or 
elsewhere ; secondly, the Gk)rdyaei, as above showrf, 
occupied the very space ascribed by the receiv/^d read- 
ing to the non-existing nation. It is no objection to 
the proposed emendation, that the change, as far as 
the form of the Greek letters is concerned, is very 
trifling. 

Golius, a weighty authority, writes, in his note on 
Sharizool, or Sharezour, the principal city of this 
country, that ** it is situated in a plain, but the ad- 
jacent country is mountainous, rugged, and rough. 
The whole is inhabited by the Curds, who, being a 
hardy, powerful, and barbarous nation, addicted to 
robbery and plunder, and in every age imi)atient of 
foreign domination, have but very rarely submitted to 
the khalifs and kings, and if they have apparently 
acknowledged their authority, they, nevertheless, have 
always retained their own hereditary prince.”* 

“ The name of this city, or rather the Curdic ter- 
ritory, is enumerated among the solemn titles of the 
Turkish emperor, in order to claim the glory of be- 
ing the lord of that powerful and unconquered na- 
tion. It may also be added, that many commenta- 
tors on the Koran, and other oriental writers, afSrm, 
that Thaluth, or Goliah, was descended from the 
Curds, or, more properly speaking, that the Philis- 
tines, deduced by us from the Egyptians, were a 
Curdish race.” 

To this I may also add, that Ebn Haukal, after as- 
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signing Shehrzonr and Shehrwerd to the Curds, adds, 
the inhabitants of Shehnverd are notorious robbers 
and pl^iderers. Saul, the son of the children of Is- 
rael, was of this jdace.” But it appears that the 
Curds were not in a very flourishing state in the time 
of Ebn Haukal, who lived about the end of the tenth 
century ; for he says, “ from Deskereh to the bor- 
ders of Ilolwan is a desert, without any building 
or inhabited places between it and Samereh, or be- 
tween Shehrzour and the bordera of Tecrit.”* 

In all probabilitj'' the vicinity of the favourite resi- 
dence of inari}^ of the powerful princes of the house of 
Abbas had not proved favourable to the jirosiierity of 
the Curds, ivho in the days of Ebn Haukal, when Sa- 
mareh had fallen into decay, had only lately succeeded 
in recovering their primary city Shehrzour. When 
Timour invaded the country, he found the Curds in 
possession of their ancient seats, and though he made 
a terrible havock among them, they avenged them- 
selves deeply. A Curd, who had been, as he thought, 
ill used, stabbed to death Aii Sheik Behader, one of 
the greatest of his generals ; and the fort of Courma- 
tou, printed in the map Dus Kourmatou, proved fatal 
to his bravest and best-beloved son, the Mirza Omar 
Sheik. In marching from Shiraz to Mardiii, “ he 
had to pass through the country of the Curds ; and on 
his road, at a small fort called Carmatou, inhabited 
by a few people, the Mirza ascended an eminence in 
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orcjer to view the place, from which a wretch, who 
knew him not, shot an arrow, which, piercing the 
vena cava, killed him on the spot.”* This^memor- 
able fort is one stage to the south of the modem 
Tauk. 

Niebuhr, among the principal seats of the Curds, 
enumerates Kerkook, Gulamber, Khoi Sangiac, and 
Scharassul, (Sherizour,) which are situated in the 
district in question, to the south of the Caprus.f It 
was from a village called Dowen, in the territory of 
Khoi Sangiac, that Ayub, the father of Salah Eddin, 
was born. 

One would imagine, that the excellent Rauwolf 
had been a party to my theory, so exactly does he 
describe this original habitation of the Carduchi. 
“ Not far off from Tauk we saw a very strong castle, 
near unto a wood, that is guarded by a Turkish gar- 
rison. This is situated in the country of the Curters, 
which beginneth and lieth between Media and Meso- 
potamia, all along the river Tigris, and reacheth to 
Armenia. These Curters speak a peculiar language, 
which was unknown to my fellow-travellers, where- 
fore they could not speak to them in the Persian or 
Turkish language, which is spoke all along from Bag- 
dat through Assyria.”! He soon after adds, that, af- 
ter passing the Caprus, they foimd the country “ quite 
inhabited by Armenians, which we could presently 
find by the alteration of the language and habit.” 

Nor do I mean to deny that there were in ancient 
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times Cordyeni in Armenia ; for although I do not 
find any positive evidence of the fact, yet it may 
be infer^jed, from the name of the Gordyaean Hills 
being given to a great range in that kingdom, that 
there once must have been Gordyaei to inhabit them. 

I know of no tribe of people more interesting to the 
historian of the human race than the Curds. There 
they have remained among their mountain-fastnesses 
an . unchanged and recorded race for more than two 
thousand years. They have preserved their language, 
their habits, laws, customs, and independence. From 
their heights they have witnessed the plains succes- 
sively occupied and forsaken by nations from every 
quarter of the compass. The Mede, the Persian, the 
Greek, the Parthian, the Arab, the Tatar, and the 
Turk, have all set up their habitations in the vales, 
and have passed away ; for even the Turk does no 
more than linger there. It has been no home, no 
resting-place for any of these races ; but the Curd 
looks back on an unbroken descent through a hun- 
dred generations ; from father to son the mountain- 
heritage has been handed down without a breach, and 
while he traces his lineage to the patriarch Noah, 
points to the ruins of the ark as a proof that he pos- 
sesses the paternal inheritance still unviolated, and 
that he represents the eldest branch of the far-spread 
Noachidae. 

Golius, no mean name, regards them as the origi- 
nal Chaldees. “ The remains of the Chaldaean na- 
tion, which occupy the mountain tracts, are called 
Curdi, or the Expelled, as some authors interpret the 
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word ; but I regard the word the same as Chaldaei.”* 
If Golius had remembered that one of the commonest 
Scripture names for Assyria was Kir, in all probabi- 
lity he would have adduced that as a stronger proof of 
the identity of the Curds With the ancient Assyrian 
nation.f The passage quoted from Strabo proves 
that the Curds long retained among their mountains 
traces of their original civilization ; for skill in archi- 
tecture and the management of wai*like machines 
can only be the result of a very advanced period of 
civilization, and it must surprise every reader, that 
Tigraues, who could command Greek artificers, should 
yet prefer the services of men whom we long have 
been taught to regard as barbarians. A good voca- 
bulary of the Curdish language, as spoken in the re- 
cesses of Mount Zagrus, would be a most acceptable 
addition to literature. 


THE CENTRITES. 

The Greeks traversed in seven dajns the territories 
of the Carduchi, and arrived on the banks of the 
Centrites. I must at once confess that I have found 
it impossible exactly to trace the route of the Greeks 
from the banks of the Tigris to the neighbourhood of 
Trapezus, and that most of the subsequent reasoning 
must be founded more on probabilities than, local 
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knowledge.. I hope, however, that some discoverable 
points, ‘although few, yet strongly marked, may guard 
me froni the commission of any serious mistake. 

• In the first place, it is my intention to. show that 
the Greeks did not pass to the westward of the lake 
Van, and if I can succeed in doing this, the ground 
within which mistakes can be committed will be con- 
siderably narrowed. 

The route between the banks of the Tigris and 
Trapezus was as follows : — 

DAYS. 


The Centrites in - - -7 

Tiwned the sources of the Tigris in - S 

The Teleboas, ... 3 

Through a plain, - - - 3 

Surmount a pass, - - - 1 

March through a desert to the Euphrates, 3 
Through deep snow to villages, - 4 

The Phasis, - - - - 7 

A mountain-pass, - - - 2 

The Taochian Fort, with a small river, 5 
The Harpasus, - - - 7 

Villages, - - - - 4 

Gymnias, - - - - 4 

Mount Thecha, _ _ - 5 

The Colchian Hill, - - - 3 

Trapezus, . - - - 2 


Total, 63 

In the course of these 63 days they crossed the 
following rivers : — 
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Centrites, . 200 feet broad. 

Teleboas, - - not large, but fair. 

Euphrates, . without wetting id>ove the 

middle. * 

Phasis, ' • - 100 feet broad. 

Harpasus, - 400 feet broad. 

Nameless river, with a tri- 
butary, - - of considerable breadth. 

Of these rivers the Centrites was the deepest, the 
Harpasus the broadest. 

They also svirmoimted the following ranges of 

mountains : — 

The Carduchian Hills, between the Tigris and the 
Centrites. 

The ridge between the Teleboas and the Euphrates, 
the passes of which Teribazus intended to occupy, 
and there attack the Greeks. 

The high ground covered with snow between the 
■Euphrates and the Phasis. 

The mountain-ridge occupied by the Chalybes and - 
Phasiani and Taochi, situated between the Phasis 
and the Harpasus. 

Thecha, placed between the Harpasus and the 
nameless river. 

The Colchian HiU, between the nameless river and 
Trapesus. 

Between Lake Van and the Euphrates, that lofty 
ridge of Mount Taurus, called by the ancients Mount 
Niphates, erects its huge and impassable crest, and 
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renders the access between the vale of the waters of 
the Tigris and Upper Armenia impassable for an 
army, Accept at the eastern end, where the mountain 
descends on the Lake Van, and its western end up 
the valley of the Euphrates. In the Intermediate 
space there exists no public road of any kind. 

Kinneir writes thus from Erzeroom : — “ The 
greater paist of the morning following our arrival 
was occupied in making inquiries respecting the best 
mode of prosecuting the remainder of our journey to 
Bagdad. The chief object of our wishes was to trace 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand ; and as we imder- 
stood that there were only two roads through Koor- 
distan, the first by Paulo and Diarbeer, and the other 
by Betlis and Sert, we chose the latter as the most 
probable route of the Greeks.”* I have taken great 
pains to verify this statement, and can affirm, that I 
can find no trace of any other road, except a shorter 
cut over the eastern shoulder of Mount Niphates, 
leading from Miafarekin to Moush, without making 
the angle to Betlis. But this is only a modification 
of the great eastern line. 

Supposing that the Greeks took the western line, 
and absolutely, as Xenophon supposed, turned the 
sources of the Tigris, they would along that line have 
to traverse the following rivers not fordable by in- . 
fantry : — 


The Lesser Zab. 
The Greater Zab. 
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The Khabour. 

The Erzen. 

The Batman Su. 
The Morad. 

The Euphrates. 

Of which, in succession. 


THE LESSER ZAB. 

It has already been seen, tiiat it was necessary to 
have a naval bridge over this river for the purpose 
of conveying troops across ; but we do not hear much 
of the dangers of the passage, as a stone bridge has 
for centuries been built across the main stream at 
Altun Cupri, situated in an island formed by the di- 
vision of the river. “ Here,” says Rauwolf, “ they 
make floats, which although they are not very big, 
nor have much wood in them, yet they have abun- 
dance of buck and goat skins hung or fixed under- 
neath, below the bottom, without doubt by reason 
that they may load the more upon them, and also 
because the river is rapid, that they may have the 
less fear or danger.”* These kelleks on the Lesser 
Zab floated down into the Tigris thence to Bagdad. 
“ Altun Kupri,” writes Niebuhr, “ is in an island on 
the Little Zab, and derives its name from a great 
bridge across one of the branches.” Niebuhr re- 
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raain^ in the town for one night, and almost lost 
his H^next day in attempting to cross the northern 
branch, %phich had swoln with the nocturnal rain. 
Klnneir, who had seen it in various parts, gives it a 
bad character, as being deep, rapid, and dangerous^ 
although not very broad. 


THE GREATER ZAB 
Has already been sufficiently described. 


THE KHABOUR. 

No part of ancient geography is more unsatisfac- 
tory than either the total omission or loose notices of 
the gi’eat branches which unite to form the river Ti- 
gris. There is in mankind a strong tendency to look 
upon every magnificent river as one during its whole 
course, and to suppose that, even to its very source, 
the main stream bears indubitable marks of its future 
greatness. But actually there is no such distinction, 
and the tributaiy and main stream change their re- 
lation according to the individual caprice of the first 
describers. Even now it is difficult to decide what 
characteristic ought principally to determine the so- 
vereignty of one branch over another. Some prefer 
a greater body of water, others greater length of. 
course, while a third party prefers the popular voice 
as definitive and without appeal. The natural con- 
sequence of such a fluctuating standard necessarily 
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is, ‘that many branches near the sources of lar^e ri- 
vers have their several partizans, and, according to 
various prejudices, the general name is givin to va- 
rious branches. Hence arises great confusion in his- 
torical geography, as it is in vain to attempt to re- 
concile the historian and the geographer when they 
agree in the name but differ in the object. It often 
also happens, that, in their anxiety to .ascertain the 
main stream, all notice of branches, scarcely inferior 
to it in importance, are omitted. It is on this prin- 
ciple that we must account for the entire omission of 
the river Khabour in the works of the ancients. To 
show the magnitude of the stream, it is only neces- 
sary to quote the following passage from Kinneir : — 
“ At the sixth mile was the top of the range, from 
which we saw the Kabour coming from the north and 
winding through the mountains. It crosses the plain 
of Sert four miles from the town, and is no doubt 
the river Centrites, which the Ten Thousand found 
so much difficulty in passing, an^ which Xeno- 
phon represents as separating the Carduchi from Ar- 
menia, and as being 200 feet broad, and only ford- 
able in one place. The Kabour was, I should guess, 
nearly eighty yards wide, very rapid, and certain- 
ly not fordable anywhere near the spot where we 
crossed it.”* “ Again, at the seventeenth mile, we 

forded with the greatest difficulty (they were on 
horseback) at a spot where its great breadth rendered 
it more shallow, — the river Kabour, the same which 
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we passed on a bridge near Sert. As none* but 
our party would venture to ford the river, we were 
fortun^ely, by this accident, separated from the ca- 
ravan, who were compelled to make a long detour,”* 
This took place on the 30th of July, when, according 
to Mr Kinneir’s account, the swell in the rivers of 
Mount Tamms has entirely subsided. I have full con- 
fidence in Mr Kinneir’s testimony as to what he saw, 
but think that he must have been deceived as to the 
identity of the river of Sert and of the Khabour. Mr 
Kinneir, in travelling from Sert in almost a western di- 
rection, principally followed the course of the former 
river, nor did he even cross it until the twelfth mile. 
In five miles more he arrived at Ooshu, having, after 
crossing the river, “ entered a succession of bleak and 
barren hills, intersected with gloomy defiles.” Next 
day they “ followed a path through an undulating 
country, producing excellent crops of wheat and bar- 
ley, and bounded on the left by a lofty chain of 
mountains.” At the tenth mile they “ reached the 
Erzen branch of the Tigris.” Nor have I the slight- 
est doubt that the Sert river, instead of taking the 
direction indicated on the map, flowed between Mr 
Kinneir and the range of mountains on his left, and 
fornfed a junction with the Erzen branch soon after 
reaching the plaiir. This is almost demonstrated by 
the following fact : — “ At the twelfth mile (from Je- 
zirah) we forded, half a mile above its junction with 
the Kabour, the Hazel Su, a very considerable river 


* Page 464. 
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coming from the north.”* Now it is impossi^, if 
the Erzen river and 'the Sert river held their present 
courses, for a considerable river to exist Between 

I. 

them, especially in the month of July, as may be 
easily seen on consulting the map. 

If these arguments are not sufficient, the testimony 
of Edrisi is decisive on the subject. He gives two 
routes, one from Jezirah to Amed, the "other from 
to Armenia. The first is as follows : — 

“ Prom Gezirah Ebn Omar you will proceed to 
the mouth of the river Sorait, which is composed of 
two rivers that flow from the mountains Barema. 
These unite not far from the Tigris, and discharge 
their waters into it. On the bank of these rivers is 
the city Tal. From the mouth of these two rivers 
you will proceed to the mouth of the river Barema, 
an immense stream, which, rising in the regions of 
Armenia, empties itself into the Tigris from the east. 
From that river you will arrive at Matira, and thence 
to Amed. The distance is three days’ journey.’’ 

The second,— 

“ From Gezirah Ebn Omar to Tal is accounted one 
station. Talis, a large town, equal to a city, populous, 
and situated on the river Sarit. From Tal to the 
moimtain Giadan, near to the same river Sarit, a sta- 
tion : from the mountain Giadan to Al-Giabal, a sta- 
tion.” 

From this it is evident, that the road from Ge- 
zirah to Amed and from Gezirah to Armenia was 
nearly the same for the first day, and that in both 
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case& it brought them (at different points perhaps) 
to tnb banks of the Sorait, Barait, or, which is 
the saihe thing, the Sert river ; that the traveller 
to Amed went thence up the Tigris, and the tra- 
veller to Armenia up the Sarit, till he came where 
the Giudi, Giurdi, or Gordysei Hills, touch that ri- 
ver, and thence to Al-Giabal, or Gebal, the mountains, 
the main ridge of Taurus itself. It is equally plain 
that the two component parts of the Sarit caif’lw 
other than the Erzen and Sert branches. If, how- 
ever, the Sert branch was such as we have before seen 
described by Kinneir, it must be far more formidable 
in the plain after it has received the waters of the 
Erzen branch, itself a considerable river. 

This Sarit was the Nicephorium of Tacitus, the 
river on which Tigranocerta was built : it was not 
Seii;, as laid down in the map, for two satisfactory 
reasons, — Sert is not near the river, which, according 
to Tacitus,* washed a considerable portion of the walls; 
and, secondly, according to the same authority,! Ti- 
gi’anocerta was only thirty-seven miles from Nisibis. 
Strabo also joins these two towns, when he says, 
** Among these is Mount Masius, which overhangs 
Nisibis and Tigranocerta,”! placed, of course, on op- 
posite sides, as he writes in another book, “ Masius 
is the hill that overhangs the Mygdonians of Mesopo- 
tamia, (to whom Nisibis belongs,) who are to the 
south of it;”J consequently Tigranocerta must be over- 
looked by its northern side. 


* Lib. XV. cap. 4. 
X Lib. xi. cap. ]3. 


t Lib. XV. cap. 5. 
§ Lib. xi. cap. 14. 
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1 cannot say whether Tigranocerta waS’ plac^ on 
the Erzen, the Sert, or on the united stream, nor 
whether it may or may not be represented^ by the 
Tal of Edrisi. The etymology would suit, for Tal is 
a hill ; and Pliny informs us that Tigranocerta was 
placed on a lofty spot, (in excelsis.) The following 
abridged narration, from Plutarch’s Life of Lucullus, 
may serve to assist the future traveller in identifying 
£^und ; — 

“ Lucullus passed the Euphrates, marched through 
Sophene, crossed that ridge of Mount Taurus which 
intervenes between Sophene and the Great Vale of 
the Tigris, forded that river, and entered Armenia. 
Here he divided his army into three divisions ; with 
the main body he himself advanced upon Tigrano- 
eerta ; the left, under Murena, marched towards the 
gorges of the main I'idge of Taurus, or Niphates ; 
while the right, under Sextilius, prepared to cut off 
the communication between Tigranocerta and the 
Mesopotamian allies of the enemy. 

“ The three divisions were equally successful ; Sexti- 
lius cut to pieces a large Arab force advancing from the 
south, and when Tigranes, alarmed by the boldness of 
the invasion, withdrew from Tigranocerta, and was 
retiring on Mount Taurus, he was attacked in the de- 
files by Murena, who compelled the king to fly, took 
all his baggage, slew many, and captured more of his 
army. Lucullus on this invested Tigranocerta, and 
pressed the siege with great vigour. Tigranes, deter- 
mined on saving his favourite capital, gathered an 
immense force, again ** passed Mount Taurus, (Ni- 
phates,) and spread his troops upon the plain, where 
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he s^ the Homan army besieging Tigranocerta. 
The mixed multitude of barbarians in the city like- 
jFise saw him, and in a menacing manner pointed to 
their king’s armies from the walls.” Lucullus, at the 
head of ten thousand infantry and all his cavalry, 
quitted the camp before Tigranocerta, “ and encamp- 
ed on a large plain with a river before liim.” “ Next 
day he, dre^ out his troops. The camp of the barba- 
rians was on the east side of the river ; but the river 
where it is most fordable makes a bend to the west.” 

“ While Taxiles was yet speaking, they saw the eagle 
of the foremost legion make a motion to the right by 
order of Lucullus, and the cohorts proceed in good 
order to pass the river.” They passed it, ascended 
the opposite heights, and defeated the immense force 
of Tigranes almost without a blow. 

From this account, extracted most probably from 
the Commentaries of Lucullus himself, as it is far 
more minute than the common generalizing style of 
Plutarch’s writings, it is evident that as the Armenian 
army was to the east of the river, and the Romans 
had to turn to the right in order to cross it, Lucul- 
lus must have marched up the river, — a circumstance 
which puts Sert entirely out of the question. Were 
suppositions allowed, I would say that Tigranes was 
encamped between the Erzen and Sert branch ; that * 
Tigranocerta was on the west of the united stream, 
and that it was the Erzen branch that was forded by 
Lucullus previous to the attack, as the Sert river ap- 
pears to be far too formidable to be crossed in the face 
of an enemy. I may also remark here, that what' 
may be termed an abuse of the points of the compass. 
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and speaking of them sometimes as relative to t^ ob7 
jects themselves, and at other times of the persons 
concerned with them, has been a most fruitful sourcp 
of geographical blunders. In the above instance the 
bend to the west could not have been a western 
course of the river, but the direct contrary ; for, in 
going up the stream, (except in case of a complete 
peninsula,) no such movement as that described by 
Plutarch could have exposed the backs of the Romans 
to the Armenians, had not the river run from west 
to east, which is the direction of the Erzen river in 
this region. 


THE BATMAN SU. 

If the supremacy were to be assigned to the greater 
body of water, the Batman Su must undoubtedly be 
regarded as the main stream, and the name of Tigris 
be assigned to it. It is thus described by Kinneir : — 
“ The guide conducted us about a mile up the left 
bank of the Batman Su, when he ordered his attend- 
ants to strip and prepare to pass the river. He allot- 
ted two men to each horse to prevent accidents, as 
the stream was deep and rapid, and there were doubts 
whether or not the cattle could pass without swim- 
ming. I certainly expected more than once to have 
been carried away by the force of the current, and 
this was actually the case with one of our escort, who 
was forced to abandon his horse. We crossed the ri- 
ver half a mile above its junction with the Tigris, at 
a spot where it was one hundred and twenty yards 
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in ^eadtb, although it was then said to be very 'low 
compnred to what it had been a fortnight before. 
At th^ end of half a mile we reached the Diarbekr 
Ibranch, (the Tigris,) a stream nearly of the same 
width but not so deep as the Batman Su.” 

This latter is the Barema, the great river of Edri- 
si ; and as the Barema mountain of the Arabs was the 
Niphates of the ancients, it is more than probable 
that the Batman Su is the Niphates river of the clas- 
sical poets.* Ammianus in the following passage calls 
it the Nymphaeus : — “ On the southern side, Ami- 
da is washed by an angular (geniculato) bend of the 
Tigris that rises at no great distance. From the side 
exposed to the eastern gales it looks down upon the 
Mesopotamian plains. Neighbouring on the northern 
side to the river Nymphaeus, it is overshadowed by 
the summits of Taurus, that separate Armenia from 
the Transtigritanian provinces. On the west it touches 
on Gumathena, a fertile and well-cultivated region, 


* Armeniusquc tenens folvcntia saxa Niphates. 

Lucan, lib. Hi. verse 245. 


Adstrinxit. 


Pellaso ponte Nipliatem 

Lib. xiii. 765. 


To which no doubt should be added, with the following punc- 
tuation : 

Cantemus August! trophaea 
Csesaris ; et rigidum Niphatem 
Medumque flumen, gentibus additum 
Victis, minores volvere vortices. 

Hor. lib. ii. ode 9. 
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where is the village Abam^, famed for. its warm ^ths 
and health-restoring waters.” Both commentatofs and 
geographers have been much troubled by thifi asser- 
tion of Ammianus, that Amida was near the Nym- 
phseus, (vicina ;) but had they examined the context, 
they would have seen that Ammianus was only de- 
scribing a kind of panoramic view from the citadel of 
Amida, (Diarbecr.) Without alluding to> the sources 
of the Tigris and the summits of Mount Taurus, it 
is sufficient to show from Ammianus himself, that 
Abarne was not nearer to Amida than the Nymphaeus. 
When Amida was taken by storm by the Persians, 
Ammianus escaped by a -postern-gate, and ran for ten 
miles on the road to Melitene without stopping. 
Here he was fortimate enough to catch a horse, which 
had already killed one rider ; mounted on which he 
with difficulty arrived “ at the sulphureous springs 
of water naturally warm.” As we cannot estimate 
his ride to have been shorter than his run, Abarn^ 
must have been at least twenty miles from Amida. 
Nor is the distance of the latter from the Nymphaeus 
much greater. It would be very desirable to know what 
the present state of the sulphureous springs is, and 
whether they still contribute to the health of the bar- 
barian inhabitants, or are left to stagnate over the 
plain. In all probability some ruins of baths and 
porticoes may yet mark the spot and guide a traveller 
in his researches. 

The Niphates, or Nymphaeus, is always called by 
Procopius the Nymphius, as well as by Greorge of Pi- 
sidia, who accurately describes its relative importance 
in these three lines : 
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Toy gKyrfi^otroos Sv^ptor * 

oa-ltg Tty^viros rxig foacts tTTt^^Mv 
% Ayro^e^ttlxt rev xxM*r6xi Nv^^iog. 

Vales. Not. ad Amm. p. 160. 

And having passed the Nymphius^ largest of rivers. 

Which, floviring into the streams of the Tigris, 

Loses the name of Nymphius. 

Next to the Nymphius comes the western branch, 
commonly called the Tigris, the fountains of which 
the Greeks must be supposed to have turned, if they 
went round the western end of Mount Niphates. Nor 
do I deny that there did exist a road by which an 
army might have crossed from the upper part of the 
vale of the Nymphius into the vale of the southern 
branch of the Euphrates. But still I may venture 
to say, that the Greeks encountered no such road 
in their march. “ To the north-west of Marty- 
ropolis (Miafarekin) there is a fort called Pheison, 
situated also in that part of Armenia called Sopha- 
nene, distant something less than a day’s joiurney 
from Martyropolis. Eight miles beyond this fort, 
precipitous and altogether impassable mountains ap- 
proaching each other form two narrow passes not 
far from each other : these are commonly called Clisu- 
rae, (barriers.) All persons travelling from Persar- 
menia to Sophanene, whether they come from the 
Persian border, or Citharizon, must take the road 
through these two passes, one of which is called II- 
lyrisis, the other Saphehae.”* 


Procop. de iEd. p. 56. 
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As there was no other road from the Vale the 
Nymphius across Mount Niphates into Armenia, ex- 
cept we take it for granted that the Greeks cross^ 
the Tigris also, and passed over the intervening ridge 
into Sophene, which would only increase the difficulty, 
this whole line must bC given up, as it is evident 
that the Greeks did not cross such rivers as the Ca- 
prus, the Lycus, the Kabour, the Nicephorius, and 
the Nymphius, previous to their encountering the 
elevated ridge of Mount Taurus. As a lesser diffi- 
culty, we may, however, for the sake of the argument, 
suppose, that, on arriving at the river of Sert, they 
marched up its left bank, and reached Upper Arme- 
nia by the eastern end of Mount Niphates, through 
the Pass of Betlis. But, before" entering into that 
line, a discussion of the question as to which of these 
great branches ought to be regarded as the represen- 
tative of the ancient Tigris may be useful. 

If we consult the Peutingerian Tables, the map of 
Agathodaemon, and even Cellarius himself, we shall 
find that they all agree in bringing down the Tigfris 
from Armenia in one continuous stream, a species of 
conventional Tigris ; and I am sorry to say that they 
were not authorised by the geographers in doing 
otherwise. Strabo’s notices of the upper part of the 
Tigris are very scanty. His regfular account of the 
river under Armenia is this ; — ** The water of the 
lake Arsend, called also Thonitis, is not drinkable. 
The Tigris flows through it, rushing down from the 
mountainous region of Niphates ; nor does it, on ac- 
count of the rapidity of its course, mix its waters with 
the lake ; hence it derives its name, as Tigris is the 
Median woi*d for an arrow. The river has fish of 
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yaril||US kinids, but the lake>fish are all of one species. 
The mer enters a gulf at the bottom of the lake, and, 
after a long coimie under ground, re-appears in Cha- 
lonitis ; thence, after leaving the Gordyaean Hills 
and Mesopotamia on the right hand, it proceeds to 
Opis,” &c. 

In another passage we have the following addi- 
tional information : — “ The Tigris rises from the 
southern side of Mount Taurus. The sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates are about two thousand four 
himdred stadia distant from each othei*.”* It ought 
to be remembered, that Strabo drew almost all his 
knowledge of eastern geography from the writings 
of the companions and successors of Alexander, and 
that, unfortunately, none of them seem ever to have 
penetrated into the splendid vales of the Upper Tigris 
and its tributaries. We have the strongest jwoof 
of this in the second book of Strabo, where he is ar- 
guing against the of Eratosthenes, who, with 

his unlimited command of all the information acquired 
by the Macedonians, confesses that there was no ad- 
measurement of the breadth of Mesopotamia along 
the ridge of Mount Masius. As every step of Alex- 
ander’s career, as well as of his lieutenants’, was scru- 
pulously measured, we may be sure that where this 
measure does not exist, Alexander’s officers either 
never penetrated, or did not return thence to report 
their observations. Eratosthenes says, “ that from 
Thapsacus to the Armenian Gates had been measur- 


* Lib. xi. cap. 12. 
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ed,' and that the distance was eleven hundred, ^di^, 
but that he omitted the line through the Gorayaeans 
and Armenians, as it had not been measured.”^ These 
eleven htmdred stadia of Eratosthenes amount to 
about seventy-three miles, and the Armenian Gates 
were the pass in the hills after having crossed at the 
modern Bir. In later times the Syrian princes made 
themselves masters of all Mesopotamia up to the ridge 
of Mount Masius, but they never made any regular 
settlement beyond it. The Armenian of the day held 
his own with a strong hand, and preserved the most 
splendid portion of his inheritance unpolluted by Gre- 
cian colonization. As a collateral proof of this may 
be adduced the fact, that in all this extensive and fer- 
tile tract there never existed a single Alexandreia, An- 
tioch, Seleuceia, or Apameia, names which invariably 
mark the dominion of Seleucus and his successors. 
And yet it was a district worth a struggle. “ At the 
ninth mile,” says Kinneir, “ we gained the summit of 
.the mountain, which branched out to the right and 
left, and at last opened into the table-land of Diar- 
becr. At the thirteenth mile, descended by a gentle 
slope into the plain, which was covered Math luxuri- 
ant crops of wheat and barley, and where the people, 
who were engaged in reaping, came to us, as we pass- 
ed, with handfuls of grain, requesting the present of 
a few piastres to enable them to keep the harvest. 
Almost the whole of the com consumed by the inha- 
bitants of Diarbecr is grown in this noble plain, which 


* Lib. ii. cap. 1. 
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is altout forty hours, or probably one himdred dnd 
twenty miles in length, and of a soil capable, as I was 
inform^, of yielding two crops in the year.”* 

Lucullus seems to have been the first European 
who opened this country to the western world ; nor 
have I the slightest doubt that in doing so he follow- 
ed the great royal road between Sardis and Susa, thus 
described by Herodotus : — 

“ The whole road is through an inhabited and safe 
country. In Lydia and Phrygia there are twenty 
stations and ninety-three parasangs and a half. Phry- 
gia is bounded by the river Halys, on which there 
are gates thi’ough which all travellers must pass be- 
fore they can cross ; and close to the river there is a 
large fortress. Between this entrance into Cappado- 
cia and the borders of Cilicia there are twenty-eight 
stations, a hundred and four parasangs. At the Ci- 
lician boundary you will have to pass through two 
gates and by two fortresses. In Cilicia there are three 
stations and fifteen parasangs and a half. The bound- 
ary between Cilicia and Armenia is the river Eu- 
phrates, not to be passed without ships. In Armenia 
there are fifteen stations and fifty-six parasangs and 
a half ; and among them there is a fort.”f Unfortu- 
nately the numbers of Herodotus are so lamentably 
corrupted here, that it is impossible to attempt to take 
them as our only guide. But as the succession of 
provinces is repeated in the same order as in the 
speech of Aristagoras, we may be certain of their 


• P. 417. 


t Lib. V. cap. 32. 
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genuineness. There are two points in the nar^ion 
which put the lower road through Iconium ana Tar- 
sus entirely out of the question. The first is fhe pas- 
sage of the Halys where it required a bridge, and 
could not be forded on either side ; the second, the 


allowance of only three stations to Cilicia, and mak- 
ing the Euphrates its eastern limit. Our actual 
knowledge of the interior of Cappadocia? and of the 
course of the Halys does not permit me to define the 
spot where the bridge was, but a line drawn from 
Melitene to Celaenae would cut the Halys at a point 
not far from it. The gathering-place of the immense 
invading force of Xerxes was at Critali, to the east of 
it, and in all probability in the plain of Mazaca^ or 
Caesareia, as Xerxes in moving from the rendezvous 
crossed the Halys into Phrygia in his march upon 
Celaenae. Herodotus was well acquainted with the 
ground, as. is evident from his narration of the cam- 
paign of Crcesus against Cyrus. “ When Croesus ar- 
rived at the river Halys, he, in his advance, as I af- 
firm, passed his army over the existing bridges.”* 
« When he had crossed he arrived at a place in Cap- 
padocia called Pteria. This is the strongest hold of 
this region, situated as nearly as possible in a line 
with Sinop^, a city on the Euxine.” Should any one 
' object to my translation of the words iull» rnt Yittuntf, 
he ought to recollect that no other meaning can pos- 
sibly be extracted from it, as the mouth of the Halys 
is nearly a hundred miles to the east of Sinop^, but 


* Her. lib. i. cap. 75, 
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a line drawn from Sinop^to the Mediterranean passes 
exact^ throng Enja Su, about twenty miles to the 
west of t^aesareia, situated in a large plain, well adapt- 
ed for the combat between the immense armies of Croe- 
sus and Cyrus. Nor ought anyone to be startled at find- 
ing a comer of Cilicia running up between Caesareia 
and Melitene, as even in Ptolemy’s time one of the go- 
vernments of Cappadocia to the north of Mount Tau- 
rus was called the Cilician government, and the enor- 
mous tribute paid by the Persian province of Cilicia, 
amoimting to five hundred talents, shows that it must 
then have comprehended a far greater extent of terri- 
tory than in later times. It may also be added, that the 
great body of cavalry maintained in the Persian Cilicia 
shows that the later Cilicia was not the same, as ca- 
valry could have been of no use in defending the 
country either from attacks by sea, or on the side of 
the mountains: 

Plutarch does not mention the place where Lucul- 
lus crossed the Euphrates, but the omission is sup- 
plied by Tacitus. Corbulo gathered all his forces 
“ at Meliten^, where he was preparing to lead them 
beyond the Euphrates ; soon after he proceeds along 
the road formerly penetrated by Lucius Lucullus, af- 
ter removing all the obstacles accumulated by length 
of time.”* The march of Lucullus on Tigranocerta 
was di stinguished for its rapidity. He, therefore, 
could not have formed this road ; he conveyed along 
it his battering train of artillery, far more unwieldy 


* Lib. XV. cap. 26-27- 
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and cumbrous than the modem engines intended for 
similar purposes ; consequently there must have been 
a broad way over that part of Mount Tauruk 

Pliny, who boasts loudly of being able to give su- 
perior information respecting the geography of Ar- 
menia, is more particular in his descriptions than 
Strabo ; yet the similarity is so strong, that we can- 
not doubt that they all describe the same circum- 
stances : — “ The Tigris rises in a district of Greater 
Armenia from a copious fountain in a plain. The 
place is called Elegosine. The name of the river it- 
self, while it flows slowly, is Diglito ; where the cur- 
rent increases in rapidity it receives the name of Ti- 
gris, — ^the Median word for an arrow. It flows into 
the lake Arethusa, that supports on its surface all 
heavy substances, and emits nitrous vapours. It has 
only one species of fish ; nor does it mix its waters 
with the channel of the Tigris, neither do the river- 
fish swim into the lake. The course and colour of 
.the river is distinct. After passing through the lake, 
it sinks into a cavern as the ridge of Mount Taums 
meets it there, and, flowing under it, bursts out on 
the opposite side. The name of the place is Zoro- 
anda. The passage of substances from the cavern to 
the opposite side proves that the streams are the 
same. It then flows through a second lake called 
Thospit^s, and is again lost in caverns. Twenty-five 
miles further down it re-appears at a place called 
Nymphaeum.”* 


• Lib. vi. c. 27. 
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Tlte following notice from Ptolemy may be addM : 

The\ources of the Tigris are in longitude 74.20, 
in latitude 39.20, and form the lake Thospites. There 
are other lakes, (in Armenia ;) Lychnites, the centre of 
which is in longitude 79, latitude 43.20- ; and Aresa, 
(or Arsesa,) in longitude 79.10, latitude 41.” 

Both these descriptions, whether founded on truth 
or not, place'the source of the Tigris considerably to 
the north of the main ridge of Mount Taurus, and in 
connexion with two successive lakes. Their Tigris, 
therefore, must be the Betlis river, as neither the 
modem Tigris nor the Nymphius has the slightest 
pretension to any connexion with Upper Armenia; 
while, on the contrary, an immense gap opens in 
Mount Taurus to the south of the Lake Van, through 
which the Betlis Su descends. Mr Kinneir, without 
apparently being aware of the importance of the fact, 
after describing the Lake Nazook, to the north of 
the Lake Van, writes thus ; — “ We travelled along 
the western margin of the lake before ascending the 
hills - on the south, and passed a small river which 
flows out of it, and said to be one of the sources' of 
the Tigris.”* If this report could be verified, it 
would be an extraordinary confirmation of the ancient 
accounts. Nor ought we to be surprised that the 
Tigris should burst the barrier of Moimt Taurus in 
this quarter, as the same thing is done by both the 
Smnis and the Pyramus, with apparently less van- 
tage-ground. “ Through Cataonia flows the Pyra- 
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mns, a navigable river, having its* sources mi the , 
middle of the plain. There is a sunk ditch 4vorthy 
of desci’iption, through which the pure Water is 
conveyed secretly under ground for a considerable 
space, after which it emerges into sight. And if a 
javelin be cast from the upper groimd into this simk 
ditch, the force of the current acts with such violence 
as scarcely to allow its being dipped, («*. e. entirely 
entering the water, so that the shaft-end should dis- 
appear.) But as the stream, of great depth and 
breadth, hurries down, on meeting Mount Taurus it 
experiences an extraordinary contraction. Extraor- 
dinary also is the gap in the mountain through which 
the stream flows ; for, as in rocks that have been 
rent and torn asunder, the prominences on every side 
exactly correspond with the opposite indentures so 
that they might be fitted to each other, — so also I 
saw the rocks that overhang this river on either side, 
and rUn parallel to each other nearly to the sipumits 
of the mountains, at the distance of two or three hun- 
dred feet, with their cavities exactly facing their pro- 
minences. But the intervening bed of the river was 
in the solid rock, deep, and so extremely narrow, that 
a dog and a hare bounded across the fissure. This is 
the channel of the river full to the brim, and si- 
milar in breadth to a petty water-course ; but, on ac- 
count of its tortuosity and consequent contraction, 
and the depth of the ravine, its roar even from a dis- 
tance falls like thunder on U^e ear of approaching vi- 
sitors.”* 


* Strabo, lib. aji* cap. 2. 
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the Pjrramvis could do this, there can be no j^hy* 
sical Veasoh why the Tigris should not be thought 
capable of achieving something similar. As the Ti- 
gris of Strabo was the Sert river, we need not be 
surprised that he, in the following passage, should 
place Tigranocerta in Mesopotamia : — “ Tigranes 
roughly treated the inhabitants of Mazaca when he 
subdued Cappadocia, for he removed them all to 
Mesopotamia, and colonized Tigranocerta principally 
with them.”* The original Mesopotamia did not ex- 
tend to the north of Mount Masius, but latterly it 
embraced a considerable portion of the Plain of Diar- 
becr, shifting, however, according to the varying 
theory respecting the real Tigris. Ammianus, as far 
as I am able to discovei*, is the first who identifies 
it -with the western branch, in the passage before 
quoted, descriptive of the position of Amida. In this 
he is followed by Procopius,f who bPings the Tigris 
down from its sources in a straight line to Amida. 
Yet we understand from the same author, that, even 
as late as the reign of Justinian, the question was by 
ho means settled ; for he writes, — “ The Persians, 
with a powerful army, invade Mesopotamia, ahdj 
meeting with no resistance, lay siege to Martyropolis, 
(Miafarekin.)”:|: Under this uncertainty, we need hot 
Wonder that the position of the Transtigritanian pro- 

* Lib. xii. cap. 2. 

t De Bello Persico, lib. ii. vCap. 12. 

$ It is curious that the Greeks should have communicated 
their uncertainty on this point even to the Arabians. Mia* 
farekin belongs to Armenia^ although some place it in the island 
Mesopotamia.' i. p» 202. 
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vinCes is one of the most puzzling connected with 
the get^aphy of this district. That the read^ may ' 
understand both the question and its difficvfities, 1 
here quote the note of Valesius on the five Trans^ 
tigritanian provinces, surrendered by Jovian to Sapor. 
Their names were Arzanene, Moxoen^, Zahdicen^, 
Rehimena, and Gordyend : 

“ The Persians, being conquered in a«great battle 
in Armenia by Galerius, had given up Mesopotamia, 
together with the five Transtigritanian provinces, as 
Rufus Festus writes in his abridgment. But I 
have often doubted why those provinces should be 
called Transtigritanian, for most of them were on the 
Roman side of the Tigris.” (Valesius then proceeds 
to show his utter ignorance of the geography of the 
country, and then adds :) “ Finally, Petrus Patricius 
recoi^ds that there was an express stipulation in that 
according to which the Persian^ yielded tip 
th^ live Transtigritanian districts, that the Tigris 
shoiiild be the boundary between the two nations;”* 
Tlie plain statement is, that it was the Persians to 
^ whom the word tram referred, and that they had to 
give up all their possessions to the west of the Tigris, 
above the latitude of Singara, and that this Tigris, 
which was to continue to be the branch-boundary 
between the two empires, was the river of Sert, and 
not the western branch. For example. 


• P. 306. 
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AllZANENE 

Was the district between the Nyinphius and the 
Sert river ; the western branch of which latter river 
is called £!rzen to the present day. Procopius writes, 
“ the river Nymphius separates the Romans from the 
Pejreians, who possess Arxan6, on the opposite side of 
the river, being subject to them of old.”* And again, 
“ In the mean time a new Roman army arrived, that 
performed nothing worth mention.”! “ Celer, how- 
ever, with his companions, crossed the river Nym- 
phius, and made a short incursion into Arzene.” The 
Arzanen^ of Ammianus and the Arxan6 or Arzene of 
Procopius are, of course, the same. 


ZABDICENE. 

This woi’d is also shortened by Petrus Patricius, 
as before quoted, who calls it Zabdice. The capital 
of this province was Zabde, or Bezabdc ; if, there- 
fore, we can find it, the vicinity of the province may 
be inferred. Ammianus writes, “ after the destruction 
of Singara, the Persian king, mindful of the numerous ' 
checks he had experienced before Nisibi.s, prudently 
avoided it, and marched obliquely to the right, (Dex- 
trum latus obliquis petit itineribus,) intending to make 


* De -ffidif. lib. iii. c. 2. t De Bello Persico, lib. i. c. 6. 
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himself master of Bezabde, named also Pbaenicff by ^ 
the ancients, either by force, or by seducing th^ gan- 
rison by tempting promises. The place was a very 
strong fortress, situated on a hill moderately high, 
which sloped down to the banks of the Tigris. 
Where the ground was suspected and low, it was de- 
fended by a double wall. Three legions, the Secunda 
Flavia, Secunda Armeniaca, and Secunda Parthica, 
were appointed to defend it. They were supported 
by a large body of Zabdicenian archers, in whose ter- 
ritory, then subject to us, the place is situated.”* 

“ Constantius marched from Amida with his bat- 
talions in close order, and on arriving at Bezabde, 
fixed his tents, and surrounded them with a deep val- 
lum and ditch.” 

Bezabde, which fortress was opposed like an im- 
pregnable barrier to the incursions of the enemy. 

Constantius (unable to retake the place) was 
grieved in mind, becaiise he was forced to return baf- 
fled, and to leave, ais it were, the door of a rich man- 
aion wide open.” 

From these passages it may be fairly inferred, that 
Bezabd^, or Fhoenica, was on the right bank of the 
Tigris, not very far below Amida, and that it com- 
manded an important pass over the river. The situa- 
tion and description correspond with the modem 
Hesn Keifa, or Castle of the Rock. The Turkish 
geographer, quoted by D’Anville, says, “ that Hesn 
Keifa is a town on the left bank of the Tigris, and 


* Lib. XX. 
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thA it has a castle communicating with the town 
by abridge across the river that divides them.”* It 
would, of ^course, be the. castle that had the -name of 
Hesn Keifa, and not the opposite town. But there 
is some mistake in this part of D’Anville’s book, as 
the sentence is absolute nonsense, and as four lines 
before he places Hesn Keifa in its right position. Zab- 
dicen^ was, therefore, the country between the east- 
ern part of Mount Masius and the river Tigris. 


GORDYENli. 

To the previous notices concerning this province I 
may add, that in later times the whole of the northern 
part of Mesopotamia Propria was divided into it and 
Osdroen^, and that Nisibis was the chief town of 
Gordyen^, and Edessa of Osdroen^. Lucullus, after 
the capture of Tigi*anocerta, and a vain attempt to 
invade Upper Armenia, retraced bis steps, crossed 
Mount Masius, besieged and captured Nisibis, and 
would have achieved more had not his soldiers muti- 
nied, and refused to engage any further in actual war- 
fare. Here then, in Plutarch’s words, they “ linger- 
ed in Gordyen^.” In the course of the ensuing cam- 
paign, the Parthians invaded Gordyene, but were de* 
feated by Afranius, driven across the Tigris, and pur- 
sued as far as Arbelis, that is, the province of Arbela. 


» P. 86. 
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Of Moxoen^ and Rebimena I know nothing ; /the ^ 
first may be the modem Moush, and the latt«$r thsr 
Arrben^ of Pliny, near the source of the Tigris. 


ROAD THROUGH THE PASS OF BETLIS. 

Had the Greeks marched up the Sert,* they must 
have arrived on the shores of the Lake Van, and it is 
scarcely to be supposed that Xenophon would have 
omitted to mention this immense sheet of water, had 
he seen it. The presumption is, consequently, that 
the Greeks did not march along this line ; but, sup- 
posing this had been their course, the road would 
have soon brought them to the banks of the Morad, 
thus described by Kinneir We arrived on the 
banks of the Morad, here, nearly as broad, deep, and 
rapid as the Tigris at Mosul. We swam the horses 
across, and then passed it ourselves on a raft supported 
by inflated sheep-skins.”* This, of course, is the south- 
ern branch of the Euphrates. After crossing the 
table-land of Armenia, they would have encountered 
the northern branch, described thus by Kinneir : — 
** At the fourth mile we crossed this fine river, (the 
Euphrates,) which, according to the measurement 1 
•made of the bridge, was seventy paces from shore to 
shore ; we then travelled on the left bank for nearly 
a mile, when we reached a spot where it forms a 


• P. 378. 
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iuiK^ion with another river of equal magnitude’.”* 
li: addition to these two, they would have also to 
(TOSS the Araxes and Binguel. “ In our journey 
from Erze>Roum, (after crossing the northern main 
branch,) we passed first the Araxes at the thirty-fifth 
mile, and then the Binguel at the sixty-ninth mile. 
They were both considerable rivers, deep and rapid, 
and the latter was twenty-six miles from the Morad. 
I mention this, because I think it tends to prove that 
the Greeks passed the Euphrates more to the east 
than we did, and probably about the meridian of Ak- 
let, or Malazgherd. From thence they marched 
many days before they came to any river ; whereas, 
if they had crossed the Morad to the west, they would 
have encountered both the Binguel and the Araxes, 
close to each other, and those rivers contain as large, 
if not a greater body of water in the month of De- 
cember, than in the latter end of June, when we 
crossed them.”f Mr Kinneir is very hard upon the 
Greeks ; he makes them first march over the east- 
ern shoulder of Mount Niphates, in order to avoid 
the lake, then he makes them take an oblique march 
across the ravines in order to avoid the rivers ; but 
we know that, after quitting the banks of the Tigris, 
the Greeks did not cross any in succession equal in 
magnitude to the Lycus, the Caprus, the Kabour, the 
Morad, and the Euphrates, not to speak of the Bin- 
guel ; and if this be true, it is also certain that the 


• P. 360. 


t Kinneir, p. 488. 
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Greeks did not pass to the west, but to the east of the 
Lake Van. ' t" 

But before 1 follow them into those wilds, I shall, 

t 

as before, examine the opinions and assertions of the 
ancients concerning the upper part of the course of 
the Euphrates. The same error which induced them 
to treat the Tigris as one stream, characterizes also 
their description of the Euphrates. Stra.bo gives se- 
veral versions of its course ; but the two following 
passages will enable the reader to comprehend his 
view : — “ The Euphrates is larger, (than the Tigris,) 
and passes through a greater extent of country with 
a meandering channel ; it has its sources in the 
northern side of Mount Taurus, and flows to the west 
through the Greater Armenia to the Less, leaving the 
latter to the right, and (Aci) Lisend to the left. It 
then turns to the south, and at the turn touches on 
the borders of Cappadocia. It leaves this province 
and Commagen6 on the right, Acilisen^ and So^ene 
pf the Greater Armenia on the left, and pursues its 
course to Syria.”* “ The Euphrates, having its 
sources on the northern side of Mount Taurus, first 
flows westward through Armenia, then turns to the 
south, and bursts through Mount Taurus between 
the Armenians and the Cappadocians and Commage- 
nians.”f The Euphrates of Strabo is consequently 
the great southern branch, the sources of which he 
puts about two thousand four hundred stadia of Era- 


Lib. xi. cap. 12. 


t Lib. xi. cap. 13. 
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tostlienes from the sources of the Tigris. He gives 
'indignation of his knourledge of the existence of 
the great northern branch, except we take the follow- 
ing as such : — ** The Euphrates receives (the melted 
snow) from both sides, and not from one but many 
hills, as I shall make manifest in the description of 
Armenia, where I shall add the length of the river, 
the space traversed by it in the Greater and Less Ar- 
menia,” &c., — a promise which he did not fulfil, most 
probably from the conflicting and contradictoiy state- 
ments of his authorities. From the last quotation, 
however, Strabo appears to have had some idea of the 
immense table-land surrounded by mountains, and to 
a great degree enclosed within the two magnificent 
branches of the Upper Euphrates. 

Of the truth of Pliny’s description, of the northern 
branch, every person who has studied the subject 
must be convinced. He had the information directly 
from the discoverers, and it consequently bears the 
stamp of truth. The description is in parts jioetical, 
and shows that there was a strong excitement of feel- 
ing on the subject among Pliny’s correspondents. 

“ The Euphrates rises in Caranitis, a district of 
Upper Annenia, as described by those who very lately 
have been eye-witnesses of the fact. Domitius Cor- 
bulo places the sources in Mount Aba ; Licinius Mu- • 
cianus at the foot of a mountain called Cajiotd, about 
twelve miles above Zimira ; its name at its source is 
Pyxirates ; it flows first to Xerxene ; then to Anai- 
tia, separating these districts from Cappadocia. Das- 
cusa is seventy-five miles distant from Zimira. From • 
Dascusa it is navigable for fifty miles to Pastona, or 
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Satlona. To Meliten^ for twenty-six, and Elegeili in 
Armenia for ten more. During this course it i^rceiv^ji 
the Lycus,Arsanias, andATsamus. AtElegeia, Mount 
Taurus meets it, and although powerful in its breadth 
of twelve miles, does not withstand the current. 
While preparing to break through, it is called Omira, 
(or Omora ;) after it has succeeded, the Euphrates. 
Even below, the channel is rocky and thceurrent vio- 
lent. After that, for the space of three schceni, it se- 
parates Arabia, called the district of the Meri, (Me- 
rorum,) on the left, from Commagen^ on the right. 
It submits to a bridge at the point, where it takes 
Mount Taurus by storm. At Claudiopolis in Cap- 
padocia it directs its course to the setting sun. Tau- 
rus, thus seriously attacked here, first makes the ri- 
ver change its coiurse, and although conquered and 
tom asunder before, it proves victorious on a differ- 
ent plan, and thrusts the baffled current with violence 
to the south. Thus this natural conflict is rendered 
equal, as the river flows whither it wishes, and the 
mountain prevents its arriving there by the way it 
might wish. From the cataracts it is again navigable. 
Eleven miles thence is Samosata, the capital of Com- 
magen^.”* 

I place no great confidence in Pliny’s numbers, as 
they display such extraordinary proofs of corruption. 
Here, however, with the exception of the twelve miles 
above 'Zimira, they appear more genuine than luual. 
In the Antonine Itinerary, we have a line leading 


• Pliny, lib. v. cap. 23, 
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front Zimira to Samosata, along the banks of the 
r/ver, Yhich will enable any future traveller easily to 
verify the intermediate stages.* 

** MILES. 


Zimira, ... 

Teucila, - - - 16 

Sabus, - - 28 

Doscusa, • - < 16 

Ciaca, - - , - 32 

■ Melitend, - - - 18 

Miasena, - - - 12 

Lacotena, - - - 28 

Perr6, - - - 26 

Samosata, - - 24 


On this route Samosata and Melitene are well 
known, and a note of Wesseling on this itinerary en- 
ables me to identify Dascusa with the modern Arzen- 
Gian. Wesseling’s observation is, — " At present, 
provided Ismael Bullialdus has written the truth on 
the fifteenth chapter of the Byzantine history of Du- 
cas, Dascusa is called Arsynga.” As the Peutinge- 
rian Tables put the distance between Dascusa and 
Meliten^ at seventy-five miles, being only one less 
than Pliny’s estimate, Wesseling infers that the 
greater number is the true distance ; consequently • 
about seventy-five Roman miles above Melitend, the 
ancient Dascusa, the modern Arzen-Gian, or Arzan- 
lan, (to distinguish it from Arzan-al-Roum, or Erze- 


• P. 208. 
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Rdtuh,) will In all probability be found. It wm €rom 
Dasciisa to the Caspian Sea that Claudius C^ar; re- 
cording to ‘Pliny, calculated the length of Armenia, 
as he did its breadth between Tigrauocerta and the 
borders of Iberia. The Euphrates will, therefore, be 
found to bulge more to the west at Arzan-Ian than 
in any other place in Armenia. Dascusa is put by 
Ptolemy fifty-five minutes to the north <of Meliten^. 
He has also four towns above Zimira on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, in Armenia the Less, which 
is a proof that the twelve miles of Pliny is an erro- 
neous corruption. But if the northern branch be the 
Euphrates' of Pliny, it may be asked, if he gives no 
name to the southern branch ? In the passage above 
quoted, he mentions three tributaries, the Lycus, the 
Arsanias, and the Arsanus, or Arsamus. Of these the 
Arsanias is without a doubt the southern branch. 

Claudius Caesar writes, that the Tigris flo'ws so 
near the Arsanias, in the district Arrhene, that when 
they swell they meet, and yet do not mix, and that 
the water of the Arsanias, being lighter, floats on the 
surface of the other for the space of nearly four miles ; 
then the Arsanias separates, and is lost in^the l^ij^ 
phrates.”* 

This, of course, can only be true of some of the 
minor sources of the southern branch in the neigh- 
bohrhood of the lakes Van and Nazook, where Pliiiy 
places the sources of his Tigris. We have an account 
of two campaigns on this river, the one by LueuUus, 


Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 27. 
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described, by Plutarch ; the other by Cses. Paetus, 
d^cri^d by Tacitus. Plutarch’s narrative may be 
thus compressed : — “ Lucullus marched from Tigra- 
nocerta to attack Tigranes. It was now the height 
of summer, yet, when he had gained the summit of 
Mount Taurus, he saw with regret that the corn wds 
oiily green. He descended into the plain, plundered 
the village®, and captured the convoys of the enemy. 
As Tigranes would not meet him in battle, Lucullus 
determined to march against Artaxata, the capital. 
The plan succeeded ; Tigranes marched against the 
Romans, and the third day encamped over against 
them, being separated from them only by the river 
Arsahias, which they must necessarily pass in their 
march to Artaxata. Lucullus passed the river, and 
defeated the enemy. Elevated with this success, he 
resolved to penetrate the upper country. It was now 
the autumnal equinox ; the snow fell almost constant^- 
ly, and when the sky was clear, the frost was intense. 
Nor could they pass the streams without the utmost 
difficulty, because the ice broke and cut the sinews of 
their horses’ legs, consequently the troops became mu- 
tinous, and Lucullus marched back, and passed the 
ridge of Mount Taurus by another way.”* 

The geography is clear. Lucullus marched up the 
river from Tig^anocerta to the Pass of Betlis, and de-* 


* Linig:honi, in translating this passage, met with the word 
satrapeni, descriptive of a body of the troops of Tigranes, which 
he translates the nobility. The real word is Sarapeni. Sara- 
pena was a strong fortress, or rather city, between Iberia and 
Colchis. Strabo mentions it twice. Lib. xi. cap. 2—3. 
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scended into the plains on the left bank of* the Afsa* 
nias. Tigranes was in front of him, althou^ 
cuUus could not bring him to battle. The latter, 
therefore, marched to the right with the intention 
apparently of reaching Artaxata and the Vale of the 
Araxes. Tigranes, on the opposite bank, marched pa- 
rallel with him ; for we find him on the fourth day eCffi 
between Lucullus and Artaxata, and the river Arsa- 
nias flowing between them. This would bring them 
to the neighbourhood of Malazgerd, where the river, 
now fordable, allowed the Roman to cross and rout 
the barbarian. But as there still intervened a very 
lofty range of mountains between the invaders and 
Artaxata, and the winter had set in, they retired into 
winter-quarters in the neighbourhood of Melitene ; 
their course, therefore, was down the Arsanias. Plu- 
tarch, without remembering the winter, makes them 
march at once from Northern Armenia to the siege 
of Nisibis ; but the following passage from Sextius 
Rufus separates the two campaigns, jumbled together 
by Plutarch, who had not the slightest respect for either 
space or time, and would at any time annihilate both 
for the sake of an apothegm or slanderous anecdote : 
— ** Lucullus captiu’ed Tigranocerta, the largest city 
of Armenia, made himself master of Madena, (Moxo- 
■ n6 ?) a fertile Armenian province, and descended by 
Meliten^ into Mesopotamia.” 

Caesenius Psetus had entered Armenia and forti- 
fied his winter-quarters on the river Arsaiiias, into 
which he had retired at the end of autumn, after nu- 
' V^ihaa excursions into the centre of Armenia. Vo- 
logeses, who had contemplated a Syrian invasion, had 
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beei bafil^d by the caution and vigilance of Corbulo. 

tb^relore, suddenly marched northwards, forced 
the passages of Mount Taurus, slaughtered or cap- 
tured the soldiers of Paetus appointed to guard the 
passes, and suddenly invested the Poman winter- 
quarters on the banks of the Ajcsanias. Corbulo, 
summoned to the assistance of Paetus, had already 
traversed Cornmagent' ^nd Cappadocia, and had ad- 
vanced into Armenia, along the right bank of the 
Euphrates, when he met the I’etiring legions, who 
had saved themselves by a disgraceful capitulation ; 
one of the conditions was, that they had to throw a 
bridge over the Arsaiiias for the use of the enemy. 
It is im2>ossible to say on what i)art of the river tlie 
camp of Psetus was jdaced. It is mentioned, how- 
ever, that, in mai’ching to the Euphi’ates, the Roman 
anny in one day hurried over foi’ty miles of ground 
to tlie utter abandonment of their sick and wounded. 
The untranslateable words of Tacitus, “ Vologeses 
flumen Arsaniam elephanto insidens proximus quis- 
que regem vi equorum i)errui)ere,” show that the 
river in the vicinity of the camp was both large and 
rapid.* 

Of the river Arsanius of Pliny I know nothing, 
but am certain that the Erzen of the maj) is, as it 
flows, a mere creation of D’Anville. “ Armosata, or 
Arsamosata, Avas a city,” according to Polybius, “ near 
the iflain called the Beautiful, about midway between 


t 


• Tacitus — Annals, lib. xv. cap. 8— 17- 
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the ‘Euphrates and the Tigris.”* Pliny adds, “ that 
it was nearer to the Euphrates, Carcathio-C^a; ^ 
the Tigris.”! Tacitus de'scribes it as a strong fort, 
** where Caesenius Paetus, during his Armenian cam- 
paign, had deposited his wife and children as in a 
place of security.” The Simsat of the Arabs, which 
has in general, and most probably with justice, been 
regarded the same as Arsamosata, is, according to the 
high authorities quoted by Golius,| a strong town, 
one of the limitary fortresses of Jezireh, between 
Amida and Charto-Birt, or Carpopt. It is three 
days’ journey from Amida, and two directly to the 
east of Malatia. A river rises near it which flows 
by Carpoot, and enters the Euphrates above Malatia. 
Kinneir, in his Journey to Malatia from Amed, left 
the ruins of Simsat, or Shimshat, most probably on 
the right, perhaps on the left. He passed through 
Carpoot, respecting which we have only the follow- 
ing brief notice : — “ Karpoot, the ancient Charpotd, a 
town in the valley of Sophen^, and belonging to the 
Pasha of Maden.” But the valley without a doubt 
has its water, the Simsat river of Abulfeda. Had 
any large river crossed tlie road between the moun- 
tains and Carpoot, Kinneir must have observed it. 
As he did not, the imaginary Erzen must of course 
be struck off, and Armosata or Simsat be restored to 
its proper place in the map. If any one wishes to 
see ingenuity ill employed, let him consult the Eu- 


♦ (iib. vi. cap. 9. 


t Lib. XV. cap. 10. 
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phrates and Tigris of D’Anville.* Before I quit ‘the 
st'J[}jec)ii I shall add Edrisi’s account of the U2)per 
course of the Euphrates, “ The river Euphrates issues 
from the very heart of the territory of the Romans, 
not far from Cazala, from the mountains of Cali- 
cala. Then traversing the Roman districts, it flows 
as far as Camch, and thence to Malatia, so as to be 
only two miles distant from it. It then descends to 
Samosat, whence it is navigable to Bagdat.” Calicala, 
as proved by Grolius, is Erze-Rom, the great bulwark 
of Adherbijan and Anuenia, in the days of Edrisi. 
“ Camch,” written Kemach by Golius, “ is, or rather 
was, a strong fortress on the Eui>hrates,” seven leagues, 
(according to Petis de la Croix’s translation,) most like- 
ly farsangs, “ below Arzangian.”f “ The castle of 
Kemac is one of the most celebrated in Asia. It is 
situated on a high and precipitous rock, and is sur- 
rounded by a defile like a labyrinth. At the foot of 
the walls there are gardens and parterres of flowers 
on the banks of the Eu})hrates, and no jiriuce had 
ever before made himself master of it by force.” I 
identify this spot with the greater jileasure, as the 
truly accurate Golius wanted to make Comrnagene 
out of Kemach. I think I can affirm with justice, 
that almost every thing that is valuable in the Tigris 
and Euphrates of D’Anville has been extracted from • 
Golius, and that what is wrong is D’Anville’s own. 
Yet the Frenchman never acknowledges his obliga- 
tions. 


• r. 77-8. 


t Hist. Timour, vol. ii. p. 412. 
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PllOGllESS OF THE GREEKS FROM THE BANAS 0»^ 
THE TIGRIS. 

Unfortunately for the success of the further exa- 
mination of the Retreat, we have no trust-worthy 
map of the course between the upper parts of the 
streams of the Capnis and Araxes on the south and 
north, and of the lakes Van and Ururaea on the west 
and east. If we look at Arrowsmith’s map, it only 
presents a vast blank, where a few branches of rivers 
are inseiTed, more, I fear, for ornament than from 
knowledge. Yet it was through these unknown 
wilds that the Greeks pursued their toilsome way. 
The course of the argument will have long ago pre- 
pared the reader for my theory that the Centrites of 
Xenojihon was the Caprus or Little Zab, and that the 
Greeks were seven days in marching through that 
part of Kurdistan that lies between the banks of, the 
Tigris and the place where they crossed the Caprus. 
The Greeks, after encountering the insuperable ob- 
stacle,' inarched down the river for one day in the 
direction of Babylon. On the following day they 
crossed the first ridge of the Carduchiali Hills, of 
which 1 doubt not the Hamrun range is tlie represen- 
tative, and encamped in the valley. Next day was 
principally S2)ent in depriving the soldiera of useless 
encumbrance. On the third a heavy fall of rain over- 
took them, and they had to fight their way through 
many obstacles, and with considerable loss. At the 
end of this day’s inarch they found the road which 
led up a steep hill occuined by the Carduchians, and 
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the|^ had .to turn this position by a night-march, 
’ which' brought them to a higher part of the ridge, 
Whence they* descended and drove away the party 
that commanded the road. This ridge is strongly 
marked in Niebuhr’s map as the Scander Mount, 
which forms the western termination of the formid- 
able Courina Hills, in all times infestetl by the Curds. 
In four daj^s more they fought their way to the banks 
of the Centrites. Considering all the cii’curastances 
of the march, in comparison with tlieir usual rate of 
advance when unobstructed, we cannot allow more 
than ten miles for their daily progi’ess, even though 
they marclied latterly without much encumbrance. 
The actual distance between the Imam Dom* (to the 
neighbourhood of which the back-march must have 
brought them) and Altun Cupri on the map is seven- 
ty-five miles. But as we have nothing to guide us 
in selecting one portion of the river more than the 
other, it is useless to pretend to be minutely right ; a 
general result, tolerably correct, is all that can be ex- 
pected. They ci’ossed the Centrites in the face of an 
enemy, consisting of Armenians, Chaldees, and Mar- 
donians, and found themselves in Armenia. 


AllMENIA. 

In judging of Xenophon’s Armenia, we must be 
guided, not by the later writers, but by Xenophon 
himself, and Herodotus. Now Herodotus, as is evi- 
dent from a passage quoted before, extended Armenia 
from the banks of the Euphrates to Matiana, so as 
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even to include the river Gyndes. It is not wonder<- 
fill, therefore, that Xenophon found it immediately 
to the west of the Caprus. For the first day’s^ar^ 
after crossing the river they found no villages, on 
account of the ravages of the Carduchi, 

It is very interesting to detect in numerous instances 
Xenophon the novel-writer borrowing from Xenophon 
the historian. Should the reader take th^e trouble of 
perusing the third book of the Cyropocdeia, he will find 
that the expedition of Cyrus against the Chaldees, in 
behalf of the Armenians, is in many parts copied from 
the Carduchiau war in the Anabasis, not in words 
but in exact substance. And Cyrus very generously 
gives this debatable land to the Chaldees, for the pur- 
pose of cultivation. As Xenophon had some theory 
of the geography of the country, it is satisfactory to 
find that his exactly agrees with mine respecting the 
position of these Chaldees and Armenians. For as 
at this period the Susians under Abradates were hos- 
tile, the only road by which Xenophon could bring 
Cyaxares to As.syria was the pass of Kerrund, 
whence Cyrus made his rapid excursion into Arme- 
nia and the mountains of the Chaldees. Without, 
however, giving any weight to this deduction, I may 
rest satisfied with, the direct testimony of Strabo, who 
thus writes concerning Adiabeiife, the later name for 
that part of Assyria to the north of the Caprus: 
“ The greatest part of Adiaben^ is a plain, and it.is 
a district of Babylonia, but governed by its. own 
ruler. It has at times also been united to Armenia. 
For the Medes^ and Ai*menians, and Babylonians, 
the three most poWerfiil nations in this country, act- 
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ed ¥rom .all antiquity on the following principlo 
'^ey^^ttacked each other when a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself, and again coUcluded peace. 
Trhis system lasted till the domination of the Par- 
thians, when the Medes and Babylonians were sub- 
jected to the Parthians, but the Armenians never 
were. There have been frequent invasions, but so 
far were they from being overpowered by force, that 
the late Tigranes made vigorous encroachments on 
the Parthian empire.”* As the borders of these se- 
veral nations were so fluctuating, we need not be sur- 
prised to meet Armenia so far to the south-east. 
Even in later times, the whole of the upper valleys 
of the Lycus belonged to Armenia. Little assistance 
can be derived from modem authors for the elucida- 


tion of such a subject, yet the following passage from 
Rauwolf may be adduced as a proof of the extreme 
tenacity of language, except in cases of extermination. 
Between the river which Rauwolf mistook for the 


Capms, but which is in reality a tributary of the 
Lycus and this latter river, he and his companions 
entered a great market-town called Carcuschey. “ This 
is quite inhabited by Armenians, which we could pre- 
sently find by the alteration of the language and their 
habits.”f But, to shorten the discussion, I may as well 
confess that I know not how to recognize one fixed ^ 
spot between the Centrites and the Arpasus, the 
identity of which with the Araxes will hereafter be 
shown. Let it suffice here to say, that if you take 


* Lib. xvi. cap. 1. 


+ P. 165. 
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away the inserted letter p, yon have .the original Ap- 
pellation Aras, with the Greek termination 
Now, as we are acquainted with the latitude of .Altun 
Cupri, and of the course of the Araxes, I shall take* 
thia distance, divide it by the number of days spent 
in marching from the Centrites to the Arpasus, and 
make use of the average rate as a means of approxi- 
mating to a discovery of the positions indicated by 
Xenophon. The distance, in a straight line, between 
Altun Cupri, on the Capriis, and Gomasourj on the 
Araxes, is three hundred and twenty-four miles, 
which, being divided by the thirty-eight days spent 
in active marching, give eight miles and a half within 
a fraction for the daily progress ; and when we con- 
sider the numerous impediments experienced during 
their retreat through these regions, the snow, the 
mountains, and the actual resistance, together with 
the numerous turns in the road, of which we know 
nothing, this average rate of map-distance is certain- 
ly not comparatively less than that of their advance 
along the royal road from Sardes to Babylon. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, the Greeks would cross 
the Teleboas at the end of the fifty-first mile, the Eu- 
phrates at the one hundred and tenth, the Phasis at 
the two himdred and fourth, and the Arpasus at the 
three hundred and twenty-third, or fourth, including 
the fraction. Now, even Arrowsmith’s map gives 
the southern branch of the Lycus, the main stream 
itself, under the name of the Hakari river, and the 
Koshab, or })erhaps the Bend-Mahi, at distances 
which will well con’espond with the Teleboas, the 
Euphrates, and Phasis of Xenophon. 
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Nor lejt the reader be surprised that 1 should thus 
uncer^oniously pass over the sources of the Tigris, 
and change the Euphrates into the main stream of the 
*Lycus, since, from the days of Herodotus to the pre- 
sent time, every branch of the Tigris, whether a tri- 
butary or a derived sti’eam, is almost universally 
called Dejleh ; and as to the Euphrates, I look upon 
it merely as a name given by Xenophon to the only 
stream encountered by him and his companions 
which -they could supiiose to lie the Euphrates. 
There is a great difference between the testimony of 
Xenophon as an eye-witness and the inforination 
communicated by him from hearsay. In the first 
case his evidence is beyond suspicion ; in the second 
he was at the mercy of the natives and even of the 
interpreter. As the Greeks expected to meet both 
the Tigris and Euphrates in their I’etreat, we need 
not wonder that afterwards they should regard it as 
a settled point, that they had surmounted the sources 
of one and crossed the other ; the only question would 
be where that occurred ; and as the Lycus was the 
only fit representative of the Eu])hrate.s, it was a ne- 
cessary conclusion, that before they had arrived on 
its banks the sources of the Tigris had been turned. 
Besides all this, I am not at all satisfied that even 
had Xenophon crossed the Morad and the Phrat, he^ 
would have recognized the Euphrates in either of 
them. Even in Pliny’s days the upper comrse of the 
Euphrates was called Pyxirates, and before it reach- 
ed Mount Taurus it had received a second Omira or 
Omora. Although I feel convinced that the first ^ 
name is Pyxi-Vrat-es, and the second Morad, under 
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both which disguises it is easy to detect the oriental 
Forat-Forath, or Frat ; yet, as the Greeks were mis-^ 
erable etymologists, I do not think they would have 
recognized the Euphrates under either appellation. 

But there is another inode of ascertaining the line 
taken hy the Greeks, which is by considering the 
ranges of mountains which they would have to cross 
between the banks of the Tigris and Trapezus. For 
these, if accurately examined and compared with the 
rivers, will serve as unerring guides in tracing the 
retreat. By far the most circumstantial and, I be- 
lieve, the most accurate description of these is given 
by Strabo ; for introducing which here there needs 
no apology, especially as even writers of character 
suppose* that the ancients looked upon Mount Tau- 
rus as a narrow straight belt, extending nearly in 
the same parallel throughout the whole continent of 
Asia 

“ Mount Taurus commences from Caria and Lycia ; 
but there displays neither breadth nor height of any 
consequence. It first elevates itself considerably op- 
posite the Chelidonian Islands, situated at the com- 
mencement of the Pamphylian seacoast. The moun- 
tain extending eastward includes the narrow Cili- 
cian dells. There Amaiius separates from it on the 
one hand, and Anti- Taurus on the other, in which 
is situated the Comana of the Upper Cappadocians. 
The latter hill terminates in Cataonia ; but Mount 
Amanus extends to the Euphrates and Melitend, 


* Rennell, p. 173. 
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whire Commagene borders upon Cappadocia. Then 
aucceei^ the mountains to the east of the Euphrates, 
coTitinpous with those already described, except where 
Ihey are separated by the intervening, river. They 
receive, however, a great increase in height, breadth, 
and munber of branches. The most southern of all 
is Taurus, separating Armenia from Mesopotamia, 
Thence flaw the rivers that encii’cle Mesopotamia, 
&c.”* (Here follows a description of the course of 
the Euphrates and Tigris ; he then returns to Anti- 
Taurus.) “ There are many branches from Taurus ; 
to the north Anti-Taurus ; (for thus is that moun- 
tain named that includes Sopherie in the hollow 
situated between it and Tamms ;) on the west of the 
Euphrates in Armenia the Less, and in a line with 
Anti-Taurus, a great mountain with numerous bran- 
ches extends to the north. One part of it is called 
Paiyadres, another the Moschic Mountains, and other 
I)arts receive other names ; and this range of moun- 
tains includes the whole of Armenia as far as the 
Iberians and Albanians. After that there arise other 
mountains to the east, overhanging the Caspian Sea, 
as far as Atropatene and the Greater Media ; and 
all this range of mountains, as far as the Caspian 
Gates, and the mountains bordering on Asia, to the 
east of the gates, are called Parachoathra. These 
are the names of the northern hills. But the south-* 
ern range, stretcliing to the east from Cappadocia and 
Commagen^ across the Euphrates is at the com- 


* Strabo, lib. ii. cap. 12. 
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meHcem^cit called by its proi)er name Taurus, dirid- 
ing Sophend, and the rest of Armenia from Mesopo-^ 
tamia. Some, however, call it the Gordyseai/ Hilfs. 
(Masius, also, the mountain that overhangs Nisibis 
and Tigranocerta, is one of the Gordyaean Hills.) 
Afterwards it becomes more elevated, and receives 
the name of Niphates ; in a part of which, on the 
southern side of the mountainous regiqp, are the 
sources of the Tigris. Then the range, extending 
farther and farther from Niphates, forms . Mount 
Zagrus, that separates Media from Babylonia. Next 
to Mount Zagrus, beyond Babylonia, succeeds the 
mountainous regions of the Elymajans and the Paimta- 
cenians, and beyond Media those of the Cossai^ans. 
Within these ranges are Media and Armenia, includ- 
ing many mountains, many lofty steps, and in the 
same manner plains and large vales.”* “ Armenia is 
bounded to the south by Mount Taurus, that sepa- 
rates it from the whole of the district between the 
Tigris and the Euidirates, called Mesopotamia. On 
the east it borders on the Greater Media and Atro- 
pateu^. To the noi'th is that part of the Parachoa- 
thimi range that overhangs the Caspian Sea, the 
Albanians, and Iberians, and Caucasus that encircles 
these nations, and connects itself with the Armenian, 
Moschic, and Colchian Mountains as far as the Tiba- 
reni. It is bounded on the west by these nations 
and Paryadres and Scydises as far as Armenia the 
Less, and that part of the vale of the Euphrates that 


* Lib* ii. cap. 1-1. 
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sep^^ • Greater Armenia from Cappadocia and 
C^inm^en^.” It should be added, that to the east 
of Mount Niphates was Mount Abus, then Nibarus 
or Imbarus, reaching into Media. From this descrip- 
tion, of the general accuracy of which there can be no 
doubt, the reader will see that the Gi’eeks, in march- 
ing from the Centrites to Trapezus, must cross at 
least three main ridges, — Mount Zagnis, Mount Im- 
barus or Nibarus, and the range extending down 
from Caucasus to Armenia the Less, under the several 
names of the Moschic Hills, Scydises, and Paryadres. 
With respect to the last there can be no doubt, as can 
easily be shown when the discussion proceeds to that 
part of the Retreat ; therefore at present I shall con- 
fine myself to the examination of the probable oc- 
currence of the other two on the line of march. 

Xenophon accounts for one hundred and eighty- 
eight days between Sardes and the field of battle ; to 
which, if we add the time siient in marching from 
Ephesus to Sardis, and some unrecorded stoppages, 
the general amount of seven months, as specified by 
Xenophon, can easily be obtained. Supposing, there- 
fore, that this campaign was commenced with the 
first appearance of spring, say about the middle of 
March, the battle would be fought about the middle 
of October. That this calculation is near the truth 

• 

is evident from the fact, that the date-harvest was 
over, and the winter-stores laid in at the time that 
the Greeks visited the provision-villages. Now Kin- 
neir writes of the date-tree, — *“ The fruit begins to 


• P. .504. 
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ripAi in the sifFri or autumn, that is, towards thf 
end of August and beginning of September y some 
kinds are then eaten by the Arabs under tht^ name 
of Khutul : they are sweet but hard ; and when a lit- 
tle farther advanced or half-soft, they are much es- 
teemed under the name of Kutub. When perfectly 
ripe, some are saved on the tree, and are considered 
in the fresh state as a great delicacy, these for do- 
mestic use being immediately cut down, and then 
preserved in a variety of ways.” 

It may be inferred that as the finiit only begins to 
ripen in the beginning of September, the full harvest 
of the ripe fruit does not close before the end of that 
month. But the Greeks did not enter the Carduchian 
Mountains until sixty-five days had elapsed after the 
battle ; they entered them consequently in the middle 
of December. But they were deluged with rain a- 
mong these hills, — a fact which alone is sufllcient- to 
prove that they must have been both of low eleva- 
tion and in a southern latitude. To expect rain in 
December on Mount Zagrus is, I imagine, quite 
out of the question. In six days the army I'each- 
ed the Teleboas, not a large but a beautiful stream. 
This I regal’d as one of the southern branches of 
the Lycus. In three days more they arrived at vU- 
,lages, where, among other various luxuries, they 
found old and fragrant wines. This proves them 
to have been still to the soiith of Taurus, as in the 
upper states of Armenia the vine does not grow ; 
and it is not to be supposed that these villagers im- 
, ported their wines. Between these villages and the 
supposed Euphrates, but really the Lycus, I take 
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it fSr granted that they passed the ridge of Mount 
Zagru^ The great fall of snow, the mountain-pass, 
ai^ th^ fact that Teribasus did not watch them any 
longer, are sufficient to prove that they surmounted a 
great physical barrier during these days. The words 
of Xenophon are, — “ They again packed up their 
baggage, and marched with many guides through 
deep snow,*and, having on the very same day sur- 
mounted the summit (or pass) where Teribazus intend- 
ed to attack them, encamped. Thence they marched 
for three days through the desert to the river Eu- 
phrates.”* If my supposition be right, the main 
ridge of Taurus would cross the path of the Greeks 
after passing this leading stream of the Lycus, and 
we have every reason to infer that such was the 
case ; for the third day after passing the supposed Eu- 
phrates, as they were marching with the north-east 
wind directly in their faces, was the coldest experi- 
enced by them, and during these three days and the 
fourth many men perished. The army, however, 
was recruited by the abundant supplies which they 
found in the subterraneous villages in the recesses of 
Mount Taurus. 

In seven, or perhaps ten days after quitting these 
villages, they marched through a wild and uninha- 
bited country through the snow, until they arrived 
on the Phasis, which I would willingly identify with 
one of the streams that fall into the Lake Van, per- 
haps the Kosh-ab, a mountain-stream, as the Bend 
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Mahi is rather small for the breadth assigned by Ke> 
nophon. After passing the Phasis, in two dayii more/ 
they crossed the crest of a third range of modntaitfs, 
and arrived in a plain where they found villages and* 
provisions. This mountain I regard as the range be- 
tween the basin of the Lake Van, and the upper part 
of the vale of the southern branch of the Euphrates, 
and that the march during the next twelvj^ days was 
along the line of road leading from Taurus to Deliba- 
ba, and thence to the Araxes. The proper names re- 
corded on this line are very insufficient guides. Teri- 
bazus commanded a body of Armenians, Chaldaeans, 
and Mardonians. The Chaldseans, described as war- 
like and independent, were doubtless Armenian Curds, 
as the name intimates. The Mardonians were the 
Mardi of Strabo, a bandit tribe, inhabiting different 
parts of the huge mountainous ranges of Taurus. 
Ptolemy gives them a local habitation in the very 
southern quarter of his Armenia, and which suits well 
with the modern Amadia on the Lycus. It ought to 
be remembered, that the district of Amadia, as men- 
tioned by Kiuneir, is celebrated to this day for its 
wines. At the Teleboas they found, according to the 
present text. Western Armenia. If it be not a cor- 
rupted passage, it must be set down as a mistake com- 
mitted by Xenophon, for it is absurd to suppose that 
the Crre^s should have marched across the immense 
eoimtry bf^Armenia in six days. That there is some 
cmruption is by far the more probable supposition, 
8inGe}i||hnophon himself describes the country, after 
^ elev^^lnore inarches, as Armenia. In his summary, 
at life end of the book, he introduces the word Espe- 
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ritsft, instead of Armenians, whidi makes it probiible 
that he hellenized the name of some mofe obscure 
Ai^ei^n tribe. Of the Phasis I have nothing to 
Slay, except that the two other streams of the same 
name, the Colchian river and the Hy-Phasis, run like 
this from east to west, and that perhaps they de- 
rive their name from pctai, oxfesa, the oriental name 
for the eait. The river, of course, gave its name 
to the Phasiani, who occupied its banks. The Ta- 
ochi appear to have been a tribe of the Chalybes, 
as the Armenian head-borough informed Xenophon 
that the Chalybes bordered on them, without men- 
tioning the particular name of Taoehi. The Chaly- 
bes in Strabo’s time were called Chaldjei, and conse- 
quently were a cognate tribe of the Carduchi and Chal- 
deans. The Chalybes, as described by Xenophon, 
w,ere a bold and warlike race, well armed, and dwell- 
ing in fenced cities, not afraid to close with the 
Greeks in combat. During the seven days spent in 
marching through their country, the army obtained 
no supplies. In Strabo’s time they occupied the coun- 
try between Cerasus and Armenia the Less ; their 
district was famous for its mines, once of silver, but 
only of iron in the days of Strabo, who identifies them 
with the Alybes of Homer ; but he informs us under 
Armenia, ' that the “ Chalybians had been ' deprived 
by the Ar^siuans of two provinces, Caraniti%aad 
Xerxen^.” Now, as we have already seen,' G 
was the very region to the east of which Pliny places 
the sources of the Euphrates ; consequently we can ea- 
sily infer, that, in the time . of Xenophon, the Chaly- 
bes occupied the country between the upper part of 
the two branches of the Euphrates. 
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But, as,I.have thus brought the Greeks ,^Ui ^the 
banks of the Tigris to the Araxes, it remains for me/ 
to prove that my supposed line is a practical^e onfe. 
This, however, is by no means an easy task, since, aw 
it werf by common consent, all geographers and tra- 
Y^Uers, with whom I am acquainted, seem to have 
avoided the debatable ground. Timour’s troops are 
apparently the sole exception, for they ^id traverse 
this region from north to south, and east to west, in 
almost every direction ; but I have every reason to 
suppose that Petis de la Croix has abridged Shere- 
feddin’s description of these marches even more than 
usual ; and this, among other reasons, rendei*s a full 
translation of the eq|^ire work a great desideratum in 
literature. With thra observation I make the follow- 
ing quotations from the Life of Timour : — “ Timour 
arrived at , Erzeroum, where, with the spring, he 
was joined by the Mirzas and the Emirs, who had 
passed the winter in Curdistan and Chaldea. They 
had set out from that country with a quantity of 
booty, by the route of Coulaghi, and of the mountain 
Sounatai. They continued their march in order to 
present themselves at court ; and passing by Alatac 
and Avenic arrived at the imperial court.”* 

** Timour (at Mosul) commits the care of the em- 
press and the baggage to the Mirza i^hah Roc and the 
Em^^^elic, and directs their mar^ jjp) Tauris by 

.^e wajliil&Tchinaran and Calaghi>”tX 

^'^S^Mirza Rusten arrived (from Bagdad) by the 

Coulaghi and Sounatai, according to the order 

«■ 

^ 

• Vol. iii. p. 411. t Vol. ill. p. 363. 
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wBich he had received t\> present himsdf at tibe Cou- 
ronltai to be held at Karabagh.”* 

'Thjl Coulaghi, or Calaghi, was a town in the be- 
* fore-mentioned unknown region ; but whether on a 
branch of the Caprus or the Lycus I cannot deter- 
mine. A line drawn from Mosul to Tauris, and in- 
tersected by another from Bagdat to Alatac, will, at 
the point of intersection, enable us to approximate to 
its situation. This point will be not far from the 
Rauna of Arrowsmitlx’s map. Alatac was a city in 
the neighbourhood of the Diadin of the map, about 
half a day’s march from Utch Klisse. Avenic, al- 
though supposed to be the same as Van, was not far 
from Delibaba, having the south-west shoulder of the 
Kusse Dag between it and Alftac. This ridge was 
in Timour’s time called Kiosatac (Koshatac). Avenic 
was one of the strongest fortresses ever attacked by 
Timour, and cost him a long siege many years after 
the utter destruction of Van. From these facts I 
have little doubt that the Zagatai princes followed the 
same line of road which had been traversed by the 
Greeks. To show, at least, that there are many places 
in these regions worthy the attention of the geogra- 
pher, I transcribe the following account from the Life 
of Timour : — “ When the Mirza Miranchah, who had 
preceded them, had arrived in the plain of Coulaghi, 
he sent a co^er to Timour with the infonx^tion, 
that the bandit, Turcoman Sarec Mehemet; had in- 
trenched himself in the mountains.” As. soon as 
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the ehiperor had received the Mirza’s message he p^s- 
ed by the castle of Sagasoun, and over the moiyjtaih, 
and after two' night marches arrived at Coulaghi.” 
“ The robbers had a fortress called Habachi, of which 
they were masters, as well as of other fortified and 
precipitous mountain-passes.” From Habachi the Tur- 
comans retired over Mount Aourman. In the same 
neighbourhood were Sarec Courgan and •Caroutou, 
which were besieged and taken by Timour’s troops. 
At Acboulac, Timour received an ambassador from 
the Sultan of Bagdat, whose embassy pleased him so 
little, that he^ instantly marched upon Bagdat by the 
route of Yan-Boulac, Cour-Courgan, and Shehrizour. 
By marching day and> night he arrived at this latter 
place in four days. *' 


MARCH FROM THE ARPASUS TO TRAPEZUS. 

1 look upon it as certain, that the Chalybes, or 
rather Armeno-Chalybes, as they are denominated 
by Pliny, compelled the Greeks to avoid the main 
road that has, from all antiquity,^' led from Erze- 
roum to Trebizond, and to pass the Araxes into the 
country of the Scythini, a less warlike ahaiiite civiliz- 
ed nation. After crossing the Araxes, they maiNs^^ 
through a plain, and arrived in four days at some 
villages^ where they rested and fiirnisibed themselves 
with provisions. In four days more they arrived 
in the vicinity of Gymnias, a large," populous, and 
flourishing city, and in five days more saw the sea. 
During these thirteen days the army, continued with- 
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in^he boi^ers^f the Scythini, for they did not ar- 
rive ^ the Ixrandary river until next day ; and as 
it was the territory of the Scythini that they had 
been plundering at the end of their march, it is clear 
that the populous city mentioned under the name of 
Gymnias, although within the nominal borders, could 
not have belonged to that barbarous tribe. The ex- 
istence of% civilized city among these mountains iii 
the age of Xenophon has often puzzled me. Who 
were the inhabitants ? They were not Greeks, nor 
half barbarian and half Greek, otherwise it would 
have been certainly mentioned by Xenophon. They 
must have been strong and powerful, otherwise the 
Greeks would have as certainly plundered them. I 
have some reason for thii^ing that Gymnias was the 
same as the modern Ispira, as I shall proceed to 
show. 


GYMNIAS. 


In the first place, the distance from the Araxes cor- 
responds exactly with their usual rate of advance. 

the 'secoi)^#%ere appears to be no other district 
bey ob^ ^*^ Araxes in this part of its course, and 
wititin the requisite distance of Trapezus, capable of 
maintaining a large city. Besides this, there are 
- some proofs still remaining that there existed a g^eat 
and civilized nation in this country in more ancient 
times. 1 need not inform the learned reader that the 
letter s is convertible with the aspirate and that 
they both often, in oriental words, are indifferently 
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dro|>ped and iadiffer^tly used ; C0&s(^entl7, Ispira, ^ 
Hispira, and Saspeira, are different ' names ihe 
same province, or perhaps town. Eveh as late as, 
the age of Herodotus these Saspeires were a power- 
ful and independent nation, and occupied the whole 
teraitory between Media and Colchis. This descrip- 
tion is particularly applicable to the locality of the 
Iberians and Ispirians. Whether these Iberians were 
civilized by the Egyptian colony on the Phasis, or 
were themselves a branch of the Great Chaldsean na- 
tion, cannot now be determined. There are reasons 
adducible in favour of both opinions. The account, 
recorded by Strabo is interesting : “ Iberia, especially, 
is for the greater part handsomely furnished with 
cities and buildings. The roofs are covered with 
tiles, and the structure of their habitations is archi- 
tectural. They possess also market-places and other 
public buildings. There are four tribes (or castes)' in 
the country. From the first and chief they appqint 
their kings, according to the nearness of blood, and the 
rights of primogeniture. The nearest ifi blood to the 
king is the chief judge and commander of the army. 
The priests form the second race. These, in addition 
to tiieir peculiar duties, take cognisance of all dis- 
putes with neighbouring nations. The tiiird race 
are the soldiers and husbandmen. The fourth, the 

I 

common people, who are royal slavey and perform 
idl menial services. Their settlements are in com- 
mon according to kinship. The eldest rules, and is 
tibe treasurer of each settlement.”* 


* Lib. xi. cap. 3. 
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.With tny information 1 must come to the 

^nc^ioUy: thht the Gymnias of Xenophon belonged 
^ to the Iberians. Ispira itself was famed for its gold 
mines, of which a stronger proof cannot be given than 
;the fact mentioned by Strabo : “ There are gold 

mines in Hispiratis, near Cambala. Alexander sent 
Menon with a body of soldiers to seize these ; but he 
was destroyed by the natives.’ ’ It must also be 
added, that, in describing Jason’s imaginary progress 
fron^olchis, he commences with Syspiratis, and ends 
with Adiaben^. Of the modem Ispira I have nothing 
to Say, more than the casual mention of it by Mr 
Kinneir: “ Ispira is said to be the richest and 
hottest district in this part cMf Armenia, and produces 
..the most delicious fruit. The city itself is inconsi- 
derable, and only derives consequence from the 
wealth and number of its dependent villages.”! I 
have in vain looked for the name among the By- 
zantine writers ; and the occurrence of it in modern 
times proves how tenacious mountainous and isolated 
districts are of old and indigenous appellations. 

Knowing as little as 1 do of the country, it would 
be absurd to attempt to fix the site of the mountain 
whence the Greeks first saw the sea ; but it would of 
course be to the west of that considerable river which 
bounded the Scythini and Macrones, and which could 
hardly be any other than the river of Byaboot on tte 
map. Nothing can be more erroneous than to sup- 
pose that ThechS was the Cap Dag of Mr Kinneir, 


* Lib. xi. cap. 14. 


t P. 364. 
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nearly a hundred miles from the Euxii^, and sep^- 
ated from it by high hills. Even Mr^Kinneir’s own 
account of the view from this hill precludes tha poi^ 
sibility of such a prospect, as even on report he states 
that the first point on the road Irom Erzeroum, where 
the Euxine is visible, was in the neighbourhood of 
Gremish-Kfaana, about half-way between the imagin- 
ary Thech^ and the sea. But the heap of stones will 
assist much, in connexion with the view, in identify- 
ing this spot in after times, especially as th<,- em- 
peror Adrian, in one of his numerous peregrinations, 
left still more lasting marks of the truly classical 
height ; and as I have not in any modern writer 
seen any notice of the attention of this great traveller 
to the place, I make no scruple of translating here, 
the commencement of Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine 
Sea. 


“ TO THE EMPEROR CJESAR TRAJAN ADRIAN AU- 
GUSTUS, ARRIAN WISHES PROSPERITY. 

“ I arrived at Trapezus, a Greek city, (as the 
illustrious Xenophon says,) situated on the seashore, 
a colony of the Sinopeans ; and with delight viewed 
the Euxine Sea from the same spot whence Xenophon 
and you viewed it. The altars are already erected, 
but of coarse stone, and consequently the letters are 
not engraved very distinctly. The Greek inscription 
also, as being written by barbarians, has been incor- 
rectly cut. I have therefore determined to rebuild 
the altars white marble, and to engrave the in- 
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scriptioBs' in ‘fair characters. Your statue also^ al- 
though the position is good, for it is pointing to the 
sea, is in its execution neither like you, nor otherwise 
well-made. Send therefore a statue worthy to be 
called yours, and in the very same attitude, for the 
spot is best adapted for an eternal mon^ent.” 

From this it is evident that Adrian, who, in the 
words of Tiis biographer JSlius Spartianus, was “ so 
fond of travelling that he wished in person to ex- 
amine' every thing read by him regarding noted places 
in the world,” had visited the hill, whence (at least, as 
he thought,) the Greeks had the first view of the sea. 
Nor is it at all improbable that Trapezuntine tra- 
dition, together with the cairn of stones, had formed 
a safe vehicle for conveying the knowledge of the 
place down to the reign of Adrian. If, after reading 
the above quotation, any reader be inclined to sup- 
pose, with the commentators, that Trapezus, and 
not the hill, was the place thus to he commemo- 
rated, I can only tell him at once that he is wrong. 
Argument would be thrown away upon such a sub- 
ject. 


THE MACRONES. 

• 

The Greeks were famous for the meaning names 
which they used to bestow on foreign nations. Scylax 
of Caryanda called this nation, in his Periplus, Mac- 
rocephah, and even perhaps before him, (for of this 
I am not sure,) Herodotus had recorded them a% 
converts to the rite of circumcision, under the name 
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given to -them by Xenophon. Yet, with 'these an* 
thorities, I have my doubts whether the nation would 
have recognized it a# their proper appellation,* since 
Strabo expressly tells us that they had been formerly 
called Sammi. In later times, under the more Cau- 
casian name of Tsami, they are often mentioned by 
the Byzantine writers as one of the most powerful 
tribes of Upper Armenia. Through the 'territories 
of this tribe the army marched in peace for three 
days. They had then to force their way through a 
Colchian army that occupied the ridge of a hill, and in 
two more marches arrived on the seashore. It was 
among the last tribe that they found the honey in- 
fected with poison. It did not prove so fatal to them 
as to three cohorts of Pompey^s army : " The Hepta- 
cometae, a tribe on Mount Scydises, (Scythini pro- 
bably,) cut to pieces three of Pompey’s cohorts that 
Were traversing the mountains. They prepared and 
left in the soldiers’ way bowls of wine mixed with 
the delirium-causing honey, which is produced in the 
trunks of trees ; and attacking the men when over- 
powered by drinking this, easily destroyed them.”* 


COLCHI. 

Xenophon takes no notice of the peculiar appear- 
ance of black complexion and woolly hair attributed 
to this nation by Herodotus, an eye-witness, and 


Strabo, lib. xii. cap. 3. 
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above air siu^icion. Yet I think that these traces 
were fainl^ even in the times of Herodotus, as they 
seem*to have quite vanished m the age of Strabo, 
who was well acquainted with the country ; for he 
passes oveij^ these distinct marks, even when alluding 
to their supposed Egyptian origin: ** Their linen- 
manufacture has been very celebrated, for they used 
to export Ht to foreign parts ; and some writers, wish- 
ing to prove the relationship of the Colchians and 
Eg3q)tiaiis, draw their arguments from this circum- 
stance.” From this it may be inferred, that their 
linen-manufacture had declined in Strabo’s time, most 
probably as the Caucasian barbarians encroached up- 
on them. Arrian^* who visited the Phasis, saw no- 
thing confirmatory of former wealth and civilization. 
The inhabitants of the town wished to impose a new 
iron anchor upon him as the anchor of the Argo. This 
he would not believe, but was rather inclined to sus- 
pect that some fragments of stone might have been 
it. About three centiuries after Arrian’s visit the 
Lazi, Lesgse, or Legae, who in Strabo’s age occupied 
the eastern side of Caucasus, descended into the vale 
of the Phasis, and at once extinguished the Col- 
chian name and nation ; so that Agathias supposed 
these mountain savages to have been the same people 
as the original Colchians. I may add, that the extr% 
ordinary quality of their honey was quite sufficient 
to account for the poetical fables of the poisonous and 
magical herbs of Colchis.f 


• Periplus. 


t Lib. ii. cap. 19. 
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^ TRAPEZOS. 

c 

From Trapezus the Greeks arrived in three days 
at Cerasus, a colony of the Sinopeans, and in ten days 
more at Cotyora. As this route, in Mr Kinneir’s opi- 
nion, allows him to take every possible liberty with 
Xenophon’s narrative, it must be examined'- minutely. 
Mr Kinneir’s chax'ge is as follows : — “ Xenophon’s 
book was written after his retiu*n to Greece, and, as 
I before observed, most probably from memory.” 

“ There is a mountain near Gemishkhana, which . 
answers the description of Theches, inasmuch as the 
Black Sea is visible from it in a clear day.” 

“After remaining thirty days at Trebisond they 
embarked all their sick, together with the old men, 
women, and children, and the rest marching by land 
arrived in three days at Cerasunt, a Greek city iii the 
country of the Colchians, near the sea, and a colony 
•of the Sinopeans.” 

“ From Trebisond direct by sea it is about ninety 
miles, and surely the road-distance must be greater 
through sO rugged a country ; so that the army must 
have marched upwai'ds of thirty miles a-day, although 
the roads, according to Xenophon’s own account, were 
regarded as impassable. — Can this be credited ?” 

“ They then marched through the country of the 
Mosynoecians, the Chalybians, and Tibarenians, and 
in eight (ten) days reached Cotyora, a Greek city and 
a colony of the Sinopeans. This city seems to have 
stood somewhere near Ordu, where Mr Chavasse and 
myself pi^M^ the night; so that the Greeks must 
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hafe traversed the same country as we did between 
that place and Cerasunt. But they probably advanced 
mdre ijMo the interior, as they made war on a tribe 
of the Mosynoecians ; and we find that they took no 
less than eight (ten) days to march from Cerasunt to 
Cotyora, anil certainly through a more accessible coun- 
try than that between Trebison^ and Cerasunt ; the 
passage oi^ which only occupied them three days. 
This of itself shows the irregularity of their inarches, 
and that it is impossible to form a calculation upon 
them.” This charge is fairly made, with two excep- 
tions ; the first is, that Mr Kinneir does not state 
that in the army that marched from Trapezus to 
Cerasus there were not only no invalids, women, and 
children, but also not a man above forty years of 
age, and that these selected men had no encum- 
brance ; the second is the omission of the fact, that a 
road had been purposely made for the Greeks be- 
tween Trapezus and Cerasus. It is not therefore 
wonderful that their average rate of advance was far 
greater between Trapezus and Cerasus than it had 
been during the march. In passing from Cerasus to 
Cotyora, on the contrary, they amused themselves 
with besieging and capturing the chief town of the 
Mosynoeci, and every other pregnable place in the 
country. I have no objection for the present to re- 
gard Ordu as the representative of Cotyora, and td 
take the distance between it and Trebisond at a hun- 
dred and twenty-four miles, as estimated by Mr Kin- 
neir. These, divided by the thirteen days, give ne^ly 
ten miles for their average rate of advance, which^ 
considering the obstructions experienced by them in" 
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passing throng the territory of the Mosynqeci, i^as 
great as can be estimated. If, however, the Cerasus 
of Xenophon were the modem Cerasunt, Mr Kin- 
neir would have established a strong charge against' 
Xenophon on account of the unequal division of this 
route. But 1 believe that I shall have ]^.o difficulty 
in proving the contrary, although Mr Kinneir was 
very pardonable for assuming as a trutl{ what no 
geographer hitherto has pretended to dispute. And 
here I can assure the reader, that, previous to the ex- 
amination of the original authorities, 1 should have 
been much inclined to doubt the sanity of the per- 
son who did not instantly recognize the Xenophon-' 
teian Cerasus in the modem Gerasoon. 


CERASUS. 

As the ancient authorities are numerous, 1 s^iall 
place the most striking of them in order before the 
reader, beginning with Scylax of Caryanda :* “ Among 
the Macrocephali, Trapezus, a Greek city. Next to 
the Macrocephali, the Mosynseci nation, and the har- 
bour Zephyrius, Choerades, a Greek city, the island of 
Mars. The Mosynseci occupy the mountains. Next 
to them are the Tibareni. Next the Tibareni, the 
Chalybes nation, Genesintes, a harbour with a chain 
at the entrance, Ameria, a Greek city, and Amineia, 
a Gre^ citadel. Next to the Chalybes are the 


.S'* 


* Periplus^ p. 3B. 
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■Ass3rrian8.and the river Thermodon and Themisejrra* 
a Gfrebk city the river Lycastus, and a Greek city ; 
the river Halys, and Carysa, a Greek city ; Sinop^, a 
’Greek city ; Cerasus, a Greek city ; Armen^, a Greek 
city and harbour.” 

Next in |bn e to Scylax comes Xenophon, who finds 
Cerasus three days’ march to the west of Trapezus. 
From a ccjmparison of the two accounts, it is evident, 
that Cerasus was founded in the interval between the 
time of Scylax and Xenophon, and that the name was 
given to it from a town dependent on Sinopd, and si- 
tuated between it and its western harbour, ArmenA 
And when the reader consults the map, and sees 
the extraordinary promontory on which the original 
Cerasus was placed, he must allow that there is the 
strongest possibility that it was so called from «•«*«, 
a horn.” The next account is given by Strabo, to 
whose testimony in regard to every part of this coun- 
try the greatest weight must be given :* " As you 

sail along this coast (the Pharnacian and Trapezun- 
tine) from Amisus, first occurs the Heracleian pro- 
montory. Then Jasonium, another promontory ; then 
Genetes; then Cytorus, a small town from which 
Pharnaceia was founded ; then Ischopolis, in ruins ; 
then a gulf, ' on which are Cerasus and Hermonassa, 
inconsiderable stations ; then Trapezus, not far from 
Hermonassa, then Colchis. • 

The next author is Pliny ; — “ Eighty miles from 


* Lib. xii. c. 3. 
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Amisus, the town Pharnaceia, Tripolis, a (n^tle alld 
river ; then Philocalia and Sirropolis, without a river ; 
and, at the distance of a hundred miles from Pharna- 
ceia, Trapezus, a free town shut in by a large moun- ' 
tain.”* [He had before said, the nation of the Ma- 
crocephali. Town Cerasus, Harbour Condjlll.] Next 
comes Arrian’s Periplus, which is much more mi- 
nute : ,, 

STADIA. 

“ The Jasonian Promontory, thence to 
the island of the Cilicians, - 15 

Thence to Boona ; at Boona there is an- 
choring ground for ships, - 75 

Thence to Cotyora; Xenophon described 
this as a city, it is now only a petty 
village, - - 90 

Thence to the river Melanthius, 60 

Thence to the Pharmatenus, another 
river, - - 150 

Thence to Pharnaceia, which was of old 
called Cerasus, a Sinopeaii colony, 120 
Thence to the island Arrhentius, 30 

Thence to Zephyrium, where there is a 


harbour, - - 120 

Thence to Tripolis, - 90 

Thence to Argyria, - 20 

Thence to Philocalea, - 90 

Thence to Coralla, - 100 

Thence to the Sacred Mountain, , 150 ' 

■--* • 


* Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 4. 
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Thence to Condyle, an andboring sta- 

STADIA, 

tion for ships. 

40 

Xhence to Hermonassa, also a station 


for anchoring. 

45 

Thence to Trapezus, 

60 


I would willingly add Ptolemy’s description of the 
line of co|st, were it not utterly dislocated and con- 
fused, beyond the power of remedying. I shall, there- 
fore, for the present confine myself to these authori- 
ties. From the testimony of Strabo, two facts re- 
specting which there can be no doubt are ascertain- 
able ; the first, that Cotyora, or, (as written more cor- 
rectly by Strabo) Cytorum, was exhausted of its inha- 
bitants, for the purpose of supplying Phamaceia with 
inhabitants ; the second, that, in the time of Strabo, 
the Cerasus of Xenophon had fallen into decay, and 
was situated on the same gulf as Hermonassa, which 
latter was not far from Trapezus. From Arrian’s tes- 
timony it may safely be inferred, that Cotyora, which 
was a small city in Strabo’s day, had degenerated into 
a petty village at the period of Arrian’s visit ; and that 
Cerasus had altogether ceased to exist. From Pliny’s 
testimony we find, that, in the interval between his 
time and Strabo’s age, a Tripolis had arisen between 
Phamaceia and Trapezus. If, therefore, it be asked, 
whathad become of Cerasus in Arrian’s time,theknown, 
practice according to which every city called Tripo- 
lis was formed, by throwing three neighbouring cities 
into one, enables us to answer, — ^it was one o^ ihe 
cities condemned to form this Pontic Tripolis. . Ar- 
rian, however, was not to be disappointed ; and as • 

X 
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Trapezus and Phamaceia were the only cities of gifeat 
note on the coast, he determined that the latter must 
have been the Cerasus of Xenophon. He uid this 
in direct opposition to the best evidence not only of 
the non-identity, but of the remoteness |of the two 
cities from each other. The consequence may easi- 
ly be imagined, when we call to mind the enthusiasm 
already shown by Adrian on the subjectj and that 
Arrian was a professed admirer of Xenophon ; that, in 
imitation of him, he called the Life of Alexander his 
Anabasis ; and that he was flattered by his friend with 
the appellation of the younger Xenophon, the name 
of Cerasus would be restored by imperial edict to the 
place consecrated by the presence and record of the 
Attic Bee, and the. barbarian designation of Phama- 
ceia be spumed as a pollution. Thus, by a strange 
result, the Cytorite colonists of Phamaceia became the 
Cerasuntines of the following ages. Phamaceia entire- 
ly disappears. In Ammianus we read again of Ce- 
rasus ; and, in the Synecdemus of Hierocles, Cerasus 
and TrapezUs are inserted as the two episcopal cities 
of that part of Pontus. It is curious also to observe, 
that this blimder of his greatest admirers should have 
subjected Xenophon to the most serious charge of 
misrepresentation, or culpable carelessness, to the ex- 
tent of even destroying all the value of his calcula- 
tions. I do not absolutely say that Adrian changed 
the name of Phamaceia into Cerasus. It would be 
quite suflScient for Arrian, with his station and great 
literary name, to announce to the inhabitants of Phar- 
naceia, that their city was the noted Cerasus of the 
Anabasis. They would be glad to renounce the ob- 
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nokious name, of the grandfather of Mithridates, And 
adopt ‘one more agreeable to their proconsul, and the 
“ GraoiSulus,” — ^the emperor. The distances indicated 
“by Pliny and Arrian demonstrate, the identity of 
Pharnaceidkuid the modern Cerasoon. 

Should, jn happier times, any European traveller 
have an opportunity of examining the neighbouring 
hills in se.'^rch of the remains of the Greek cairn, or 
of the altars and statue of Adrian, I would not have 
him be certain of finding the remains of both on the 
same height ; for antiquarians capable of confoimd- 
ing Cerasus with Pharnaceia, might easily suit them- 
selves with a Thech^, among the numerous hills, 
whence, at the back of Trapezus, a distant view of 
the sea may be commanded. 

From Cotyora the Greeks sailed to Sinope, and 
thence to Heracleia. Forster, an able man and a 
scholar, impugns the correctness of the general narra- 
tive of Xenophon, from his account of this voyage. 
The charge is as follows : — “ At Cotyora they took 
shipping and sailed to Harmen^, a port near Sinop^, 
and from thence to Heracleia. In this second trip, 
Xenophon informs us that they saw the mouths of 
several rivers ; first, that of the Thermodon, then of 
the Halys, and after this that of the Parthenius, 
whereas it is most certain that the Thermodon and 
Halys are a great way on the other side of Sinop6 ; and" 
consequently Xenophon must have seen the mouths of 
them in the former run, that is from Cotyora to Har- 
mend. This will render what I hinted at above very 
probable, viz. that our author kept no regular jour- 
nal of this expedition ; for, if he had, where could he ' 
7 
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Iiave m<are leisure to write than on boards where lie 
could have nothing else to do, there being pil'ots -to 
steer the coarse, and sailors to manage the 4^ips.” 
But the charge is easily refuted. Xenophon sums up 
at the end of tiieir voyage all the principal objects 
seen by them during the whole course vf it. His 
words are, ** And, as we sailed along, we saw the 
Jasonian Promontory, Where the Argo is sasd to have 
moored, and the mouths of the rivers ; first of the 
Thermodon, after that of the Hal 3 rs, after that of the 
Parthenius, and having sailed by this arrived at He- 
racleia.” Cotyora was close to the Jasonian Promon- 
tory, and no possible mistake of Xenophon could re- 
move it beyond Sinop^. But, if any one doubt this, 
let him read the speech of Hecatonymus, in the fifth 
book, where a most accurate knowledge of the whole 
coast is shown. After describing the country generally, 
he adds : “ And you will arrive, first, at the Ther- 
modon, three hundred feet wide ; secondly, at the 
Iris of the same breadth ; thirdly, at the Haljrs, not 
less than two stadia broad, over which you cannot 
cross without ships. In the same manner also the 
Parthenius is unfordable.” The whole coast of the 
Buxine was well known to the Greeks long before 
the time of Xenophon, and he would have laughed at 
the supposition, that he intended to crowd all these 
bbjects between Sinope and Heracleia, a mistake which, 
had he committed it, would have exposed him to the 
ridicule of the merchant-sailors in every port of the 
.^Igean. 

Hitherto all geographers who have attempted to 
trace the retreat of the Ten Thousand, have been com- 
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pe^ed to takQ it for granted that their historian Vas 
'guilty of great misrepresentations, especially with re> 
gftrd tb wh^i^uiay term the unknown parts of the 
route. In^upport of this they alleged three gross 
mistakes, Ikid to be committed by him on more known 
ground : ^e first with respect to the distance he-, 
tween Thapsacus and the Araxes ; the second, as 
stated by JMr Kinneir ; and the third, as stated by Mr 
Forster. As I have restored the mistakes to their 
actual owners, I venture to reverse their argument, 
and, from the accuracy of the journal in the parts that 
are known, to infer its accuracy in the unknown re- 
gions. 

The rest of the route is not disputed, and is accu- 
rately given in all maps, with one exception ; Xeno- 
phon did not cross the Sangarius, he sailed by the 
mouth of it. 


THE END. 


OLIVER & BOYD, PRINTERS. 
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